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Farm Interests. 


Submit Plans to 
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Gains by Greater Sales Effort 


Shown in Study of 358 Firms 


| No Curtailment in Selling Programs Found in| 
Federal Survey of Successful Lines 





Efficiency Sought 
In School Buildings) 


Problems of Design Studied by 
Federal Specialist at 
Regional Meetings 











Joint State Action |/dustries Enlarged Short-line Roads 


In Regulation of 
Utilities Advise 


n Some Localities 





Favorable Trade Developments 
From Many Cities Reported 
To President’s Group 


Seek Emergency 
‘Relief Measures 


? . | . 5 . EW industrial plants or stores are be- | y, . 
Revision of .Marketing Act) REPORT, destined to nave | oet|Proposal of Gov. Pinchot !V ing estavlisned or old ones expanded | Federal Revolving Fund to 
7 : | “Increased sales efforts” and “advertis-, to the value of advertising by these suc-|~—-, influence on the economy of school | “ -¢ . - __ |in six cities in various parts of the coun- ~ 7 . 
To Provide Debenture on. ing policies” are responsible in most cases | cessful companies.” | building in the future, is now in process For Federal Cooperation | try, according to reports from district offi- Strengthen Credit Re- 
for the progress of business firms which| The business and industrial firms chosen |°f compilation following a nation-wide ae lcials of the Department of Commerce in | ; ° ‘ 
Exports Urged by Master have combated successfully the depression, | for the survey were located in 74 cities in| Study of elementary school buildings by In Control Opposed by 199 localities made public Nov. 25 by the quested in Resolutions 
‘ lthe Department of Commerce stated! 30 States, and represented 202 manufactur- | the National Advisory Council on School ree President's Organization on Unemploy- > * 
Of National Grange | Nov. 27. ing industries, 43 retail distributors and | Building Problems, Alice Barrows, special-| William J. Donovan alte , fendered the President 
£ g Y : ; ment Relief. 
| This was determined in a survey of the|10 wholesalers. Other important reasons a aoe ree oe of Educa- | eeeeensiaajocatnlninns s| These developments are reported in St. ESET 
: . | methods employed by 358 business and in-| which they gave for their successful op- . ea serra: f cit oS ° Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, Portland, | 
“ Farm Board Explains | dustrial .concerns, whose success during|erations were market research, reduced| Miss Barrows, secretary of the organi-| Local Administration Oreg., Charlotte and Jacksonville. In St. | Repeal of Recapture 
ij |the crisis caused them to be chosen for) prices, cooperation with dealers, improve- ee ee te aoe eee ae pion S i B I | 1 Pl ;Louis alone, the report from that city 
“I; . @@ the study by the Department’s Bureau| ment of service and management of sales- | Z 7 § ‘ _ | says, six new industries were set up in 
Stabilization Dea ings of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, it| men, quality, research diversification and | eld a series of regional conferences with | aid to e€ 1aea an) 3 , 





Paper Losses of 102 Million on) 


Wheat and 75 Million 


on 





| was explained. 
Sales Efforts Maintained 


“It is noteworthy,” the Department of 
|Commerce declared, “that not one of the 


| modificatign, the installation of modern 
, equipment, and the reduction of operating 


expenses. 
Only four of these successful concerns 
gave “careful” as their advertising policy, | 





local committees from which has come 


much information on the architectural 


features of the buildings in the light of |Compacts Between States View- | 


their utility and economy. 
additional 


The following 
information was made avail- 


ed as Best Solution to Prob- | 


October and seven others announced ex- 
pansion programs. 

Several reports say retail trade is re- 
tarded by the prolonged warm weather 


From Atlanta it is reported, however, that | 


Clause Is Advocated 


Control of Bus and Truck Lines 
And Interstate Water Car- 





nd . ss on See 1 there is no lack of confidence on the part | ° e 
Cotton Shown, Senator Me- concerns which is included in this study according to the Department. Most of |®ble by Miss Barrows: lems Arising From Interstate | of retailers in the future retail position, riers Included in Program 
, . . |as having been successful in combating | them increased their advertising and the, Architects and educators have been} G 1 El : ae “as is evidenced by the opening of vari- For Rehabilitati 
Nary Tells Committee |the effects of the depression has dimin-| cecond largest group of them maintained| brought together in a series of meetings | yas and Electric Business | came ler Febell otores.” | or Rehabilitating Roads 
: ; | ished its sales effort in order to save it. Sections of the report dealing with | Which have been devoted to the functional | eemaaar eacagagaa | Nearly ast he reports, except those from | ‘ a 
Recommendations that the Agricultural | money. the general study, with policies credited planning of elementary, school buildings.| Harrispurc, Pa., Nov. 26 —Regulation of | ) President Hoover was informed on Nov. 


Marketing Act be amended to provide for 
an export debenture on farm products, 
that currency issues be increased and the 
value of money stabilized, and that a 
sound land policy be adopted for the Na- 
tion were presented Nov. 25 by L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National Grange, at a hear- 
ing on the agricultural problem before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
Stabilization Dealings 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, pre- 
siding at the hearing, commented on a& 
computation of Federal Farm Board in- 
vestments in wheat and cotton and pres- 
ent values, placed in the record by the 
Board at his request. The statement, Mr. 








Regarding advertising, the Department 
asserted: “More firms, 80 in number, made 
statements concerning their advertising 


policies than on any other single topic, | 


which indicates the importance attached 


Use of Poor Lands ce 
To Provide Refuges 


For Birds Suggested 


| 
| 











for successes, with details of the reported | 
policies, follows in full text: | 


Study of Progress | 


In the late Summer of 1931 the Bureau | 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Com- | 
merce, in response to many demands from | 
business organizations for such informa- 


| tion, undertook the collection of instances 


of business and industrial firms. which 
have made material progress during the} 
depression in maintaining or increasing | 
sales volume or profits, and the policies | 
or reasons for such progress, in the be-| 
lief that the focusing of attention on} 
sound and successful policies would help 
direct business into constructive lines. 
Three hundred and fifty-eight examples | 








It has been the aim of 
mee 


these groups, 


types of buildings, the design and layout 
of the rooms, and the actual use of the 
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[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
Steps Urged to Make 

Indians Amenable to — 

Laws of Their States: 





ting in various sections of the coun-| gas utilities can be brought about most | 
| try, to set down graphically 75 distinct | effectively 








the interstate business of electric and 





by collective dealing of the | 
States concerned, It was asserted by Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, former Assistant At-| 
torney General of the United States, in an| 


The Governor and Mr. Donovan spoke | 
before the American Academy of Poltical | 
Science in Philadelphia. The Governor | 
contended the matter can not be settled 
by application of the doctrine of States’ 
rights. (Governor Pinchot’s address was 


| printed in full text in the issue of Nov. 7.) 


Federal Powers Limited 


Mr. Donovan takes issue with Governor 
Pinchot’s expressed theories of the meth- 







Philadelphia and New York, state 
some improvement is noted or expected in 
economic, business or employment condi- 
tions. The Philadelphia agent of the De- 
partment declares that most industries 


there show declines in sales, production | 


aide " > ae ; Wage reductions in the | 
| address just received by Governor Pinchot.| philadelphia area, his report says, aver- 


and employment 


aged in October more than 10 per cent for 


110 firms, the largest percentage reported | 
| since September, 1930. 


The reports to the President's Or- 
ganization will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Nov. 28. 


Chairman Reiterates 


that | 


25 by a committee representing the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association who 
conferred with him at the White House 
that the financial integrity of the rail- 
roads as a whole menaced by 
|the economic depression that continued 
| adequate railway service without govern- 
mental aid “is clearly impossible.” 

The President was informed further 
that the 542 Class II and Class III rail- 
roads, commonly called short lines, which 
do a line haul service in the 48 States, 
due to their short mileage are suffering 
more acutely than the larger roads from 
automobile competition. 


Is so 

















r ; ; : se Revolving Fund Suggested 
id, shows paper losses on the ‘ ‘ ati y as * ; acietieaaiaay ods by which ters DS ‘ ; : 
once a 31 aehees = $102,000,000 on Creation of a Nation-wide Mens —_ —e from a dis- | : it al should be poe gps ge olay Nav i eacue ( harees The committee urged President Hoover 
wheat and $75,000,000 on cotton held as Network of Sanctuaries Is of the Sureau ana from. business pub- | Board of Commissioners Re- constitutional basis of Federal regulation, y o 2 a, > 2 in any pan me a oe ——— 
of that date as a result of stabilization ee ake 7 a the former Assistant Attorney General > “ or rehabilitating the credit of the rail- 
; i lications. These represent 202 manufac 23 R d ; : 9 roads recommendations to Congress for 
operations. Prices obtained will govern Planned by Bureau of turing industries, 43 retail distributors and news ecommMendations concludes that “it would appear that_the nrresi ent S T-ORICY | nassage of 4 yar amine a 
the ultimate loss, the Board pointed out, ° ° _ 10 wholesalers, whose policies are dis- On Legal St: . Re field of operation left to the Federal Gov- - . oa of = ba oF tue cael SS a 
4 and it is possible there may even be a Biological Survey cussed in three separate sections. They n Legal tatus 0 eser- ernment under the Constitution is sub- dit ine pee or ae td T = as ia 
™ Gain om the colon deals ——— ivi deecs Gee aes a aa | | Veen Tethes eye Bet : | ‘uich eet. ups Tersiving fume Grane 
i ee was ; ; : sens sults ) stive in- . y 5 . , ‘ 31 se >VOLV = 
FE a My yg ny seadiont A nation-wide network of bird refuges veuelien. ao a iakebieaietnetininaigiananta Ay By pe ———_ Walter Bruce Howe States | 000,000 to be loaned the railroads, and for 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- | touching every State, containing between, Many examples could not be used in| The Board of Indian Commissioners | problems common to several States and Report to Mr. Hoover repeal of the recapture provisions of the 
tion. Mr. O'Neal safd, also, that his or- | 20,000 and 50,000 acres of land and with- this study because their success, however |. its annual report to the Secretary of | ¥Hich transcend the power of any one of _ : . Interstate Commerce Act referring to €x- 
ganization probably would not oppose the | grawing from production many plots of | Picasing it may have been. was not a ; ge the State governments to deal with ef- Did Not Establish Any |cess profits. Return to the railroads of 
debenture plan. He filed with the Com- poor farming land, is contemplated by the result of their own efforts but of a fa-|tne Interior again urge that the Indian | tectively but which are regional rather : | suc h funds as were collected under this 
mittee a statement of the Federation's | Bureau of Biological omar of the De- —, ar caused by outside agen-/ should be made amenable to the laws of | than national in character, Inaccuracies | rhe F advocated. 
recommendations, including adoption of a| partment of Agricultur eating: to les. For instance, an iron pipe manu-/ his State and reaffirms, “with added em-|; Mr. Donovan's address follows in full salon | The President also was urged to recom~ 
‘ ina ti Di g e, acc g the | facturer in Utah attributes its high sales : : : , » pis] ace 
land utilization policy, stabilization of the | Bureau's annual report released Nov. 25. | volume to the governmental. stimulation | Phasis.” the position taken in the report | text: . The Committee appointed by President oe eee - og a ‘oan 
“unit of value,” strengthening of the Fed- Six bird sanctuaries aggregating 111,517 of public- improvements. There is, no! last year. 5 | The subject of this discussion raises this| tro9ver to investigate published _ state- | Int 2 bm t Sama ond Co bres ‘il m x 
eral farm loan system, and opposition to| acres have been established to date. the doubt, some element of favorable ‘aj:, Ohe member, Warren King Moorehead, | issue: Where shall be the ultimate au- : ; League of the ik ee ne een ee ae 
i | : avora general |, vas 2 : : : 7 ments of the Navy League of the Unit ltor transportation companies, or indivi- 
Government operation of the Muscle] report shows, and during the last year |economic trend present in many of the |} approving the remainder of the report) thority and the responsibility of regula-| states, in criticizing the naval policy of | qyats oe ed in 1 pe. ri ae 2 On 
Shoals project. nine more States have passed the legisla- | —_____—_ | disapproved the law and order section on tion? Shall we have regulation by the! tne President, “has not succeeded in prov- fell ae I = Wate . ne 06 
Criticism of Board ltion necessary to allow Federal refuges.| [Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] |the ground that “in certain sections of| Federal Government acting upon the ing that any tonnage figure or any ratio Tee ee ee ee ee eee 
ee - é 4 : ; ctesitipinsonintagivenseaaustornae baal {our country during the past 40 years,| whole power industry throughout the 48 . cae oss. , | tion and all other common carriers en- 
J. W. Garrow, of Houston, Tex., repre- , The total of States having such laws now | + 8 figure we have deduced in our pamphlet | paged in interstate water transportation 
senting the American Cotton “Shippers |is 40, according to the report, and Ar- I /every possible advantage has been taken | States or shall we utilize the govern- on “The President and the Navy’ is not|"“Mme views of the € Ferg eg 
a sot atic’ tahilizati ' shi ; cf Indians. This law and order proposal,| ments of the States, the agencies of - saa 90 ; anene The views of the Committee were laid 
Association, criticized the stabilization op- | kansas, Idaho, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- ¢ : . ’ 8 con- | correct,” according to an answer to the] pefore President Hoover by John T. Coch- 
erations of the Federal Farm Board andj Vania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and |if enacted, in my opinion will do much |t-ol which they have already instituted, | investigating Committee's report which | sane of ‘Mobile Ala, Chaiman, 208 pres- 
declared the Board has injured cotton | Washington have yet to join the others. more harm than good and I, therefore, and such agencies as the combined action | was m by Walter Bruce Howe, Chair- , Fear me, § 
ident of the Alabama, ‘Tenr e & Northe 
| decline to/¥Gte fer the recommendation.” | of States within an economic region ‘acté | : ir . the Alabama, “Lennessee ; 
merchants and mills, has reduced exports, Setcitery & ~ axes Fro Séd | man’ of the Board of Directors of the}ern Railroad. in the form of resolutions 
erritory Survey X | Education Budget Is $12,000,000 ing with a common interest might devise? : ‘ 
and has not helped southern farmers. mefuscs ahd tie tit th wy | mage =“ League. adopted by members of the American 
John A. Simpson, president of the oaaaienh i for natcht are 4 e only a For the coming fiscal year the Indian Local Governing System Urged The answer was in the form of a let-|ghort Line Railroad Association at its 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative 10.000,000 to 15.000.000 Gentes Uitind aa S B . . | Office will have approximately $12,000,000} The student or even the casual observer | ter to members of the Board of Directors | annual meeting on Oct. 14, 1931. 
Union, recommended that the Govern- analte 4a" Ul w it d ucKs Kl an- enator yrnes Says Levies | to use in educating Indian youth, an|0f the American commonwealth can per-|and was published by the Navy League : oe ; 
ment fix a minimum price for wheat and ow y uae th “Ta the a | Sh Id N D li /amount, the report explains, which ex- | ceive that we have divided our economic |of the United States on Nov, 25 in a pub- Finances Said to Be Menaced 
for other farm products and require re- | recommended ae a a | snou ot up Icate Tax | ceeds the entire appropriation for the peor sted into momnetime wen —or- nee pene a ‘ The resolutions in full text follow: 
tention on the farm o e surplus over aaa 83 |Indian Service 10 years ago. This repre-|¢)ning communities where local needs and opies of the statement were receive ‘Cthacens » financial inteer e 
domestic requirements. a by the Bureau, the report ex- Laws of the States lsents about 42 per cent of the total ap-| Necessities are answered directly at their at the office of Representative Britten ee mee gard inbegr 2 
Change in Marketing Act i? The official summary of the report fol ens | propriation for the whole Indian Service| Source by local government, more likely | (Rep.), of Chicaga, Ill, Chairman of the| the present unprecedented depression so 
Amendment of the Agricultural Market- | jows i ee y po -| Any increased Federal taxation at’ the|for the coming year which totals $28,-|to be sympathetic and understanding of | House Naval Affairs Committee, and made] that a continuation of adequate railway 
ioe! hat te ~ oe = Se “neces lows in full text: ; coming session of Congress should be | 418.888. the problems presented and under the im- public there. (The report of the Presi-| cervice, without some governmental as- 
c Pp € plus; Progress in wild-life research, in the| predicated on the id : _ | The report reviews the reorganizati f | mediate pressure of the community to re- | dent’s Committee, which stated that the] cjctonce. is clearly - 
control, development of a national land| conservation of useful animals and birds, | = n the idea that it is only tem © repens Tomewe S ee on i | sistance, is clearly impossible; 
® utilization program, and adoption of the|and in the control of injurious s ae porary, with a view to repeal of the addi-|the Indian Office under Commissioner spond quickly to its needs and neces-'Navy League pamphlet contained “many| whereas. there are 542 Class II and 
export debenture were advocated by Mr.|was reported to the Secre ne ar aaeet. tional tax burdens when economic condi- | Rhoads and states that greater efficiency sities. : = inaccuracies, false assertions and e¥-| qjacs TI railroads (commonly called short 
Taber. lture by Paul G. Redington, Chief of the | {ODS bring about normal revenue into the | has resulted. Decentralization, it is ex-| Those who have studied this Nation |roneous conclusions,” was printed in full/jines) doing a line haul service in 48 
He recommended that small cooperative | Bureau of Biological Survey, in his annual Federal Treasury, Senator Byrnes (Dem.), | plained, has brought greater distribution — ee _—_ gen ag of its oe gel Aga * ey United States | states within the United States, and such 
associations be given recognition as well) re , Pf : of South Carolina, stated orally Nov. 25. | of activities into the States. eae’ : CY GE 1S TINGE, SEC COUrSE | ey eee tame an ' ie railroads, on account of their short mile- 
as national associations. The export de- a sible tohat ae ee a, 1082. Senator Byrnes said he believed Con- A statement issued by the Department | 0 its Strength has been in great part due onye Statements Are Inconsistent age, are suffering more acutely than the 
benture is only a small part of the Grange | 5 - @). gress should provide for the raising of | of the Interior citing other aspects of the | ‘¢ the insularity of the States and of its| Chairman Howe's reply declares fur-|jayger roads from automobile compe- 
program, Mr. Taber ‘said. He expressed _ Outstanding Events | Sufficient revenue to meet the anticipated | report calls attention to the relief afforded | Various regions. ’ ther that” Mr. Hoover's Committee has | tition: 
regret that some have received the im-| Mr. Redington’s report surveys the pro- needs of the Treasury. At the same time | the Indians in the grought-stricken areas,| This has given to every community a alleged that ‘there is no basis for an as-| Whoreas, the short line railroads are 
as is tn dieters to tha whee gram of the Bureau in the light of its 45 he warned that Congress, through its|and describes the drought as “something consciousness of responsibility and an ex- Sumption that the President intends to serving many communities not served by 
tear scnaa 7 he neadaseniion | years of research, conservation and con- | committees, in undertaking the problem | of a blessing in disguise.” preene in self-government which has oe = , Washington ane aes other lines and, as a class, originate more 
7 di -o- | trol activities. The events of outstanding Of additional taxation, should investigate : Req made us a people progressive and alert | Treaty ratios’ whereas the President's! than one-fifth of the freight traffic han- 
a pen _— et importance during the year are as follows: | State taxes to avoid making undue cur T how a — h to changing conditions. There are some | own statement of Oct. 27 is to the effect dled jon hae ieee “a the country, 
Satan end lovtatiihen tone and|.. The Biological Survey discavered that dens by duplicating State levies. nat part of the report rea: rming the of us who feel that this individuality and that our forces are now adequate—al- therefore are indispensable not only to 
eotamatio , SS are ee Dee) Sut into the “duck sickness” prevalent in the| Seaiaiitien of Seteates law and order recommendations follows in consciousness of local self-government | though our fleet is far below treaty terms.”| tne Jocalities which they directly serve 
RES pee satya Sell oy gael. West is caused by bacteria and not alka-| H , : ar} full text: ' : should not lightly be discarded and should An authorized summary of Mr. Howe's but also as feeders to the major carriers; 
parks e . line poisoning. A cooperative study of e also said} that in levying Federal Notwithstanding the disappointment | pe maintained at the cost of every energy | Statement follows in full text: wi eee ale Ahaha nee tl a stocks 
He declared the Federal reserve banks | nland-game ee akin aoe Gace te | taxes the status and conditions of every | caused by the continued indifference of | of government. To the Members of the Board of Direc- neTees,, most aE eee ~ 
should increase their purchase of Federal | vi-ginia i ‘eaneiiane Ga * 1/ industry should be very carefully weighed | Congress and the Indian Office toward| We have modified the exercise of con-|tors of the Navy League of the United and bonds of short line railroads are 
securities in the open market and increase | 11 oy studies. all wildlife en te xe- | to guard against imposing double duty on | this question we reaffirm, and with added | tyol by these communities in the presence | States: owned hy people jocal to, ie bse 
currency issues. The farmer has borrowed | Tuatha an ths Menena tose cae eae a commodity with resulting undue hard- | emphasis, the position we took on this|of problems which exceeded all locality of, A review of the report and letter of |WRO are most, seriously affected a 7 
; ee Se lin a new unit created in February The | ship. question of law and order. We fail to| interest, and in these cases have imposed | transmittal, dated Nov. 7, of the Commit- decline an. business of — bso aaa 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] |i A ew ds semua —. the | «rhe first source of additional revenue | understand why an administration which | upon the Federal Government the task ‘ee appointed by President Hoover to ex- So, a the general ‘Commnerers = 
|/muskrat on the Eastern Shore of Mary- to be looked into in my opinion,” Senator | is endeavoring to carry out a program of |of their regulation or administration. ‘amine into the acuracy of the assertions a sg oe it resolved by the 
Better Trade Noted ana - Byrnes said, “is the surtax on higher in- | accelerated activities to hasten the com- Local Regulation Favored of fact made by President Gardiner of the A nye. at a's Pe > Re ad Associa- 
P comes. The argument always has been| plete merging of the American Indians Where problems can not be effectively | Navy League, supports as well warranted | {ja in annual eee a aia 
I S ce t . Purchase of New Areas that by taxing these higher income brack-| into the body politic of the Nation is| dealt with by the States there may justly , the action of the League's executive com- oy ae cer ae vee Saas ae 
h some oun ries, The Bureau completed the survey of ets you would thereby injure legitimate | seemingly unaware of the basic truth that | be Federal regulation of those problems mittee in affirming its faith in the state- (1) That this association earnestly Te- 
2 | 1,796,158 acres of land recommended as| industry. That is a fallacious argument. | respect of the law of the land is an essen- | put where they are essentially local or, at, ments issued by the League's officials, as _—_ sia vacant a ae oa 
; : iy. | Suitable for migratory-bird refuges, and The only ones making profits during the | tial requirement of good American citi-|the most, regional in their operation their|it did by a vote of 7 to 1 at its meeting have’ tac’ tenabeitiiating ne credit ne 
Canada, Australia and Philip-|the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- | last 12 months are those who have not{|zenship and that this respect cannot be| governance should not be taken away 0 Nov. 5. | railroads, a recommendation that Con- 
ines Sk I , mission authorized the purchase of four| been engaged in legitimate industry and | engendered unless the law is enforced. from local agencies. Findings of Board Considered gress, as ¢ smergency measure, adopt 
. y rovement iti . ° have fited b safes : ee 5 ‘ . , : = ne ; 7 7 gress, aS an emergency measure, adop 
pines Show imp | additional areas recommended by the Bu- profited by the pessimism and pov- We cannot believe that the responsible| Our first question then, is, are the! Hereunder certain comments and find-| and enact a law along the same lines 
eet © ec ase cease ae ation | 72" for refuges. Amendments to the Mi-|€'ty of the people, selling stocks, wheat | legislative and executive officers of the|States unable to reguiate effectively the | 198s Of President Hoover's Committee are} as the provisions of section 210 of the 
: on ae au i i ir hh Phill gratory-bird Treaty Act regulations re-| 2nd cotton short. Federal Government are afraid to grapple | power industries, especially the gas and Considered, particularly as taeaccuracy on | Transportation Act of 1920. 
in Canada, Australia, Finland, the Philip- | quced the kill of wild fowl, by shortening | Tem i with this situation because, as it has been | electrical utilities. its part and on ours as to figures. This] (9 ; a Canenmtadd eal 
ines and British Malaya was noted last : 8 porary Basis a ase : 8 2) That this association hereby re- 
» P ris ala} ay fe | the season 15 days ‘after the close of the! « often said, it is “full of dynamite.’ We} The general problem of the regulation present statement will soon be followed by sts the » Preside > Uni 
week, according t tate t Nov. 25 bv | My thought is that as they took the : a : Y| quests that the President of the United 
' Pe 8 See , Y\ fiscal year the season was cut to one| milli f : know that heretofore vigorous protests | Of these utilities is essentially a local one. a full rejoinder to the allegations made| States include in any plan he may have 
the Department of Commerce based on| ; millions of dollars from the people last i ; : The purpose of regulation is are ates States 1 any plan he may hav 
aio ex cal aa f its ts | month), closing specified areas to goose Spring, the Federal Govern t ate have been raised against the enforcement purpose of regulation is the control by Mr. Hoover's Committee in its letter}in mind for rehabilitating the credit of 
ed able advices trom Ms agents/ hunting, limiting the number of live-| take the thousands of A ge o ¢) of State laws in Indian reservations. of ae Totes charged and the sevice ren- | transmitting its report to him. the railroads of the United States a rece 
Conditions were not as satisfactory, how- | 2°S¢ “decoys at a stand (including brant! next Spring P s from them | We are aware that objectors to propos- | 4¢red by the utility to the consumer. The| The first half of the pamphlet we is-|ommendation to Congress that the pro- 
a : : 2 “\|in the goose bag limit), and prohibit “ aad A als to make restricted Indians amenable ‘ ee eee ee ! —— visions of section 15a of the Interstate 
ever, in Japan, China, Poland, Greece. | mourning-dove shooting over baited fields eune ek returns - narmal con~ | to the laws of the land maintain that an {Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.} — ee 
Argentina and Bra, alinough i sme f| The Bureau retrodued mun oxe® 40] cam be dace cue foe eset | Anan Sood be entrely few ie Ri) —— (Continued “on Page 8 Colunn 63 
: oe : E *" | tribal life, to maintain his tribal religion, - = ee 
i . ge Hg wood out, Do-| [Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] [Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) |*° dance his tribal dances, and to carry | opularity of Indoor Games United States Joins 
j j , ————————————————————— eae 3 eee | . . : 
Ti diteker Gapents nua elcmonae doe | i. ais =~ Vee comin oe ers Swe 22 : | In Manchurian Plan 
3 =i e acacadiaiaians Seca 
opments in British possessions have hurt | h R t l d O ; Te 4s -1¢ A A | It . I 5 I re i = ; . 
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mies in expenditures and has increased| codes cannot easily be applied and | Negro population in urban centers in- | Pound duty on butter fat is reduced to| In the sporting goods trade new heights es adult garses provide one of the | ‘The plan, embodied in a resolution be- 
revenues. Business prospects are sonee-| chances for improvement are extremefy | creased 323 per cent whereas the rural |®9 cents, Mr. Knutson pointed out. ef popularity have been attained in ey opportunities afforded this line of | fore the League Council, calls for an in- 
what better in the Philippines, with a] rare, it is pointed out. _. | areas showed a decrease of 3.3 per cent The present tariff law, he explained,| adult games and there is indication that | PUSINess In many years. It is felt that | vestigation of all the problems confront- 
seasonal increase in sugar shipments; em- A committee of representative civic | Sunieil 68 tain , 7 nt. | permits no changes to offset exchange| the demand for these lines will be par- because of the novelty, entertainment |ing Ghina and Japan with respect to the 
ployment conditions in Manila and the] leaders of the Negro race will report at | an inN nis movement is the in- | variations, so he will call the Minnesota| ticularly strong during the holiday | potentialities, moderate initial cost and | Manchurian situation, according to a re- 
southern islands are now satisfactory. Con-| 4 conference meeting in Washington | 709 i inte ta aan New York from 91,- delegation into a conference in the near| season. | gift appeal of this line of goods there port telegraphed from Paris, which are 
ditions in Australia are considerably bet-| Dec. 2 to 5 on these problems of Negro ag ti ths ono in 1930. At the | future to get their backing in the sponsor- The trade feels that the widened inter- | Should be a large holiday demand and |pjocking the path of peace and good un- 
ter than a month ago, despite the recent} housing as well as on segregation of aaa in roa at their numbers have ship of a remedial tariff act amendment. est in adult games is due in part to some that dealers should push this business. | derstanding. The commission is to be 
appearance of some adverse factors; ex- Negroes in communities, it is stated tee the ae See a commit- “Minnesota farmers have been getting| curtailment of outside social activities, It is pointed out also that suclt mer- ; composed of three members from neutral 
= oases considerably =n oe me Sent of ae “ae anes: northern pos Rag Bonen ns ry a maximum of 34 to 35 cents a pound] particularly of the more expensive forms, | chandise lends itself easily to display | countries, and, in addition, an assessor 
eptember, while imports continue re- | actual picture of the conditions b 7 a flee ’ for butter this year,” he said. “With the and its. reflection in home entertain- purposes and thus serves to facus atten- | from both China and Japan. 
stricted. Business is inactive in Hawaii, of Negro housing in all sections of the ~emene concentration within fewer | cost of production runing from 18 to 35] ment. There has been noted an in- | tion to the store. During the holiday Japan pledges the speedy withdrawal of 
. but weather conditions remain very favor-| country will be presented to the Presi- | Wards since 1880. |cents, you can see there are some dairy| creased demand for such of the old | season, it is‘ realized, shoppers are con- | her troops from areas into which they re- 
able. 


Stimulation of Pinnish exports since the 
abandonment of the gold standard has im- 
proved the situation there to some extent, 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


dent’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership when it meets in 
Washington, Dec. 2 to 5, by a committee 
of representative civic leaders of the 
Negro race. 


Overcrowding, dilapidated structures 


What happens tothe Negro immigrant 
to the northern industrial cities is thus 
stated by the committee: 


rmers who aren't making a cent. 
“Then, to top that off, the Canadian 
exchange fluctuates and now is so low 


| ta 


“The level of Negro income points him| that a farmer in. that country ships into 


(Continued-on Page. 5, Column. 2. 


the United States what is to him a dollar's 
worth of butter and gets a $1.15 back.” 


favorite amusements as chess, checkers, 
dominoes, backgammon, quoits, etc., 
while the popularity of table ping-pong, 
indoor archery, roulette wheels, table 
hockey, “club parcheesi,” and a num- 
ber of new miniature devices simulating 


| 


tinually looking for something new or 
distinctive ‘for Christmas gifts. Thrift 
in entertainment is another factor that 
adult games present and this point, the 
trade believes, may be favorable from a 
selling standpoint, 


|cently have penetrated, according to ree 
|ports telegraphed from Paris. The neu- 
} tral commission, under the terms of the 
proposal, will not have the authority to 
give orders to military commanders, but 
can report on the activities of the military, 
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sued on Oct. 28 last, entitled “The Pres- 
‘ident and the Navy,” outlined some of 
the more important specific moves as to 
American naval matters made by or o1? be- 
“half of Mr. Hoover since he assumed the 
Presidency of the United States while the 
second half of it dealt with his repeated 
proposal to immunize food supplies in 
wartime. 

In the main, its first half sought to 
show that, at about the present time, the 
United States fleet of under-age auxiliary 
combatant vessels, built and building, is 
much farther from the quota permitted 





a 


\ 








riod might, approximately, maintain the 
status quo as to comparatively new ships, 
such a holiday would not prevent the go- 
ing over-age of some of the older ‘ships 
during its term. Differential over-aging 
will produce differential. results, as. we 
shall see. 

The respective auxiliary tonnages that 
will go over-age during the 12 months 
| beginning Nov. 1, 1931, are: For the United 
States, 64,470 tons; for the British, 41,300 
|tons, and for the Japanese, 14,884 tons. 

In other words, because of differences 
{in the volumes of tonnage that go over- 
lage, such a holiday as is summarized in 
|Table V would not “maintain the status 
|quo”—as is quite misleadingly alleged by 
Mr. Hoover’s Committee—but, on the con- 
trary, it would tend to change the ratio 
as of Nov. 1, 1931, from 10,0+19.5+10.5 to 
10.0—14.7—11.9 as of Nov. 1, 1932." 


President's Policies Digweed 
One more of the rema@ 2 Mr. 
| Hover’s Committe calls, how 
lent comment. The third p 
| the end of his Committee's | 
| mittal of its report to hi 
lows: » oe 

“Notwithstanding the i 
|tained throughout Mr. Ga 
|there is no basis for an a 
the President intends to 
| Washington and London Tr 
|do the armaments truce or 
economies contemplated 
|time interfere with the. ult 


‘Leaders of Industry Have 
Failed to Act, He Says in 
Proposing Changes for 
System 





Mapison,» WIs., Nov. 25. 
Business and industry can not longer 
expect the public to wait for them to act 
in “the greatest domestic crisis since ‘the 
‘Civil War,” it was declared by Governor 
Philip F. La Follette in his message to the 
special session of the Legislature. 
“It is apparent,” he said, “that we need 
action by the National Government.” 













recommendations to the Legislature was 
printed in the issue of Nov. 25.) 


Cites Relief Delays 
“For 10 years,” Governor La Follette as- 


present 
te. achieve- 


(A summary of Governor La Follette’s | 


Gov. La Follette a Proposa ls to Aid | 
Outlines Plan for | ::; S4“5mitted by Farm Interests 
Business Relief 


{Continued fi 


60-cent dollars and is now asked to repay 
‘dollars .worth, comparatively, $1.40, Mr. 
Taber said. The rediscount rate should 
be held low and the percentage of gold 
reserve reduced below the present 40 per 
cent, he declared, adding that England 
has got along on a 5 per cent: reserve. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
said, $1,100,000,000 of currency. had been 
issued in the last year and asked if that 
should be increased, Mr. Taber replied in 
the affirmative. ; 


Stabilization of the gold price of silver 
was advocated by Mr. Taber. International 


| value, he said. 
The Grange has 800,000 dues-paying 
members in 33 States, Mr. Taber said. 
Replying to Senator McNary, Mr. “Taber 
lsaid his attitude was that the export de- 


action would be required to stabilize money | 
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Agriculture 


\Federal Farm Board Explains Its Stabilization 
Dealings in Wheat and Cotton 
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effort to prevent another veto. The Sena- 
tor said he had always been for the fee, 
but that it requires complex machinery 
ee needed under the export debenture 
plan. 

Mr: O'Neal said he did not believe his 
| organization, including about 1,250,000 
| members, would opposed the debenture. 
Senator Gore asked if foreign govern- 
;ments would not act to neutralize the 
| equalization fee, to which Mr. O'Neal’ re- 
, plied that heavy tariffs already have been 
|imposed, but that food and raiment were 
necessities. 


'sertion that farmers oppose Federal opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals project. Mr. 
Norris pointed out that Mr. O’Neal is a 
}member of the commission which recom- 


|mended to the President against Govern- 





Mr. Norris questioned Mr. O’Neal’s as- | 
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Mexico Criticizes 
Officers’ Acquittal 


Sends Note to Department of 
State Commenting on 
. Killing of .Youths 


The Mexican Government has addressed 
a note to the Department of State criti- 
cizing the action of a District Court in 
Ardmore, Okla., in acquitting two deputy 
| Sheriffs who killed nuel Gomez and 
| Emilio Cortes Rubio, the latter a nephew 
of President Rubio of Mexico. 


;wWas made by the Department of State 
Nov. 25. 

The announcement of the Department 
of State follows jin full text: 

A note has been received from the Mex- 
ican Ambassador who, stating that he is 
acting ufhder instructions, presents a se- 
ries of comments and criticisms in exposi- 
| tion of the Mexican point of view con- 
| of two Mexican boys, and the subsequent 
prosecution of those guilty of the slaying, 
| which has resulted in their acquittal. The 


due time the Department will be put in 


Announcement of the receipt of the note | 


cerning the killing in Oklahoma last June | 


; Ambassador concludes by saying that in| 


Steps Requeste 
To Make Indians 


| Amenable to Law 





Board of Commissioners Re- 
news Recommendation 
For Enforcement of State 
Statutes in Reservations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
/0n his tribal rites as he wills without any 
hindrance from the authorities. 

We are just as much concerned in keep- 
ing alive all that is peculiarly Indian as 
we are in helping the Indian to fit him- 
|self into the life and ways and usages 
of the white man, which the Indian, him- 
self, is endeavoring to take up. 

But we fail to see where the require- 
|ments to get married and divorced ac- 
cording to the laws of his State, to send 
his children to school, to observe the or- 





cy : % ‘ 2’ « : | t operation, and that it was the farm| the possession of all the papers connected | dinary rules and practices of hygiene and 
by existing treaties than are the cor-|ment in fact of these rati all eate lserted, “our business system has tolerated | benture should be substituted for thé pres- men h S : : ary yg an 
amecatiag Aaeta of the British and Japa-| gories.” ie deflation of agriculture. For over two|ent stabilization provisions of the Agri- | organization which Mr. O’Neal headed piss this complaint which would serve as | sanitation, and to abstain from murder 
nese Empires from the quotas allowed) Effects of the so-called “truce” and|")-or< the same process has been doing|cultural Marketing Act. He said present | that voted for a report which he helped| €vidence from the Mexican point of view | and theft have any bearing whatever upon 
them by said treaties; that a holiday in|emergency economies upon the attain- | 1, work in our cities. For at least two|Surpluses should be “segregated” as an | to draft. of its various aspects. the personal inclinations of an Indian, or 


naval building such as seems to have 
been contemplated or accepted on behalf 
‘of the United States would tend to widen 
the existing gap between our auxiliary 
fleet of under-age ships and our treaty 


quota and to increase the present inferi- | 


ority of such auxiliary fleets of ours rela- 
tively to those of Britain and Japan; and 
that this all follows because, in the past, 
we have not adequately kept up the re- 


jment of the ratio will be dealt with at| care this system has had every justifica- 
|another time. But what is the President's | 4;-. peed : ; : 

| record and avowed policy as to building | (r1 — ne eae —~ <n oe, 
lup to the treaty ratios? | With a few outstanding exceptions 0 


{ : : : 

only has failed to act, but is making the 

As of Oct. 1, 1931, the United States |... ; f a pionaatinas 
had merely 456,050 tons of under-age | S2me arguments of delay and procra 


-&® | ti ay th i in November, 
auxiliaries built and po which | i929, today that it made +! 
a large part will go over-age -before the;  ,, 7 
| In 1929 the top rung of our Federal 
end of the Treaty. Thus, as of last month, financial ladder, comprising 504 indi- 


we had merely about 69 per cent of our 


emergency measure. 


The debenture or equalization fee would 
improve the morale of agriculture at once, ; 
he asserted, and would have a long-time} 
beneficial effect on morale and prices. He 
favored a better balance between produc- 
tion and consumption, declaring that if| 
the farmer would “go fishing and take) 
his wife on a vacation oftener” he proba- 


If the equalization fee had been operat- 
ing this year, the cooperatives with the 
Farm Board's aid would have controlled 
the entire crop, Mr. O'Neal stated, adding 
that he believes farmers would have got 
at least 70 to 75 cent a bushel for their 
wheat with the fee operating. His advocacy 
of the fee is not based on its effect of 
ae all farmers into the system, he 
said. 





department could estimate in advance the 


|he said, and purchasers could be licensed. 
The portion of the crop not needed for do- 
mestic demand, he said, would be required 
longs.” Every year there are parts of 
the country where the present of last 





| year’s needs for domestic consumption, ' 


\to be held on the farm, “where it be- | 


a white man for that matter, as respects¥ 
his own life, his own religion, his own ra- 
cial customs. 

We believe that most of the Indians 
who are under the supervisory care of 
the Federal Government are sufficiently 
advanced in civilization and modern us- 
ages to be brought under the same laws 
which their white neighbors must obey 
or be in peril of punishment. 


, 7 rk , a ; Most In- 
; : ; 43 viduals, reported net incomes of over $2,-| bly would make more money for less work.| ""ce to. shinstead (Farmer-Labor),: of | ¥€@t’s surplus on the farm “would be sal- | qgians know what the laws of the land 

placements of our ships as they became quota whereas the British , d_ about 88 | 000,000 per return. The next rung, num- Per capita production of wheat has been | Minnesota cameo tol b ‘ict. | Vation,” he declared. ceuuite and wadareas Gee 4 

over-age and because during the 12/per cent of their quota and Japanese |) ering 101,000, reported net incomes of | declining, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of| ' aws abroad restrict 1 eir purposes and 


months or so ahead of us, a greater ag- 
gregate tonnage of our now under-age 
auxiliary ships will go over-age than will 
be the case in the corresponding British 
Japanese fleets. 
a iecurects of Figures Not Denied 
Table I of our pamphlet of Oct. 28 
shows that the aggregate quotas set by 
treaty for under-age aircraft carriers, 
large-and-small-gun cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines amount ,to 661,200 tons 
for the United States, 676,700 tons for the 


British Empire, and 448,050 tons for the | 
Japanese Empire, resulting in an overall 


treaty ratio as to such auxiliaries of ap- 
proximately 10.0-10.2-6.8. 
The accuracy of these figures has not 


ra 


been denied by President Hoover’s Com- | 


mittee, although it alleges that it is “mis- 
leading” to include aircraft carriers lim- 
ited as to aggregate tonnages by the Wash- 


ington Treaty with other auxiliary cate-| 


gories limited as to aggregate tonnage by 

the London Treaty. 
erceptible importance. 

re situation as to Table II and its 

context is of much more moment. 

*Reiteration of the ratio in both text and 


table seems to preclude any possibility of | 


its having been inadvertently misread. 

“Paragraph 8 below states that the 
actual auxiliary ship ratio of Japan is 
13.1. This figure is incorrect the actual 
ratio at the present time is under-age 
ghips being 10.7.” 

. The Navy League did not make such 
@ statement. It did say the British ratio 
ds 10.7. ; 

It is astonishing that a presidential 
committee, set up as a tribunal of ac- 
curacy before which no representative of 
the Navy League was allowed to appear, 
has permitted itself to make such an ob- 
viously incorrect statement as that quoted 
above. 

_ It is to be deeply regretted that Mr. 
Hoover’s Committee. in its report re- 
peatedly relies on this same misstatement 
to attack the accuracy of the assertions 
made on behalf of the League and adopts 


it as a basis for its findings of inaccuracy, | 


false assertions and erroneous conclusions. 
Smaller Program Advocated 

Paragraphs 10 and 11 of our pamphlet 
on “The President and The Navy” refer 
among other things, to our Table III 
which gives year by year details to the 
effect that while it would cost nearly 
$1,004,000,000 to replace and round out our 
fleet up to treaty terms by the end of the 
London Treaty, the Navy League advo- 


cates a building program that would cost | 


some $236,000,000 less between now and 
then. 


These paragraphs 10 and 11 of ours are | 


reproduced on pages 17 and 18 of the re- 
port of Mr. Hoover's Committee with 
merely the annotation “No comment.” 
And on page 19 of its report his Com 
mittee reproduces our Table III withou 
comment. ; 

The Committee's criticism is immaterial 
to the point of our statement, namely, 
that as France is richer than Italy and 
is building much more naval tonnage than 


t 


: ' : jury . . part of the pregram which we adopt for | . John A. Simpson, esident of the! ‘ o 
is Italy, a naval wnene 2 the = 7 ae eee See | dealing with it is kept in the right direc- Favors Adoption of Farmers ‘einaiome) nd Cooperative | ¢ ited tates ai uy 
i ; ranco-italla r €Ous | +; Thi i 4 : . , : 
ao in view o ra | cause of ill-will amongst them.” 8 tion. While our action alone will not Equalization Fee Union, commonly called the Farmers’! 


But in alleging that France is building 
137,424 tons, as Mr. Hoover's Committee 
states, his Committee refutes another of 
its own statements. 

The United States is now building 95,100 
tons of warships. Now on page 12 of its 
report, Mr. Hoover’s Committee says: 


; eins take his plea to the White House in an ; / 
port : 4 ; : hen judged by treaty terms and ratios may pursue: ; ener te Oley Cot “ees ee seh ae Tee “~; tle use to unorganized groups, he said. President 
With respect to the ‘energetic naval) W soe : : nd ratios. “(1) The direct control and ownership : Spates a A Government report has shown that a - 
building of less well-to-do countries’ it is ir *. age above, Mr. Hoover's Commit- |by the people through their municipal, | 4° those instruments of common necessity | certain small group of men on the Chicago Cc fine Decco . 2 —— fa Baar EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
pertinent to point out that the United | tee has not succeeded in proving that any! State and national governments of se ins s mm ecessity » G. shall, Manage ecretary-Treasurer | Robert D. Chase, Director 


States has under construction at the pres- 
ent time a larger total tonnage than any 
other power.” Namely, 
above listéd. 


Mr. Hoover’s Committee devotes about 


It is a matter of im- | 


102 per cent of theirs built and building. 
The completion of such tonnage as we 
are permitted to complete by the end of 
the London Treaty would cost a,total of 
|about $900,000,000 or an average of about 
$190,000,000 a year during the remaining 
five years between Dec. 31, 1931, and the 
|end of that Treaty at the close of 1936. 
As it would take, on the avérage, over 


$68,000 per return. The two groups rep- 
resent the upper crust of our business 
and industrial ownership. To put the 
matter plainly, they are not worth to our 
society $2,000,000 a year, or even $68,000 
per year, for the kind of leadership they 
have given us. 
| “Their policy has been tried for two 

7 ; e- 

$100,000,000 a year merely to keep up nor- | a a sea pendant hides 
mal replacements of our present fleet, it | the rest of society for insisting that their 
would seem that an average expenditure | 04 agency for Anviactiye action—namely, 
of less than $60,000,000 a year during the shale yovernment—begin to grapple with 
current and coming fiscal years not only | the aiain . eS 
does not make any progress toward treaty | “the rich, being wnalde to apend the 
= Oh eas -_ Sooty Sareea meet | income which they have been receiving, 
ing Ce sverege rephacemene Called fot. have been using their unexpendable in- 

And: cowepley iG is _hopetessiy | short of | come to acquire more property, which, in 
a nould’E - ous $190,000,000 2 year’) turn like a rolling snow ball, again in- 
we shears 3° oenkene © hare were any lereases their already unexpendable in- 
intention of attaining the treaty quotas oe 7 in thi y dition which has 
in under-age ships by the end of the Lon- Seauehkt sia - mantle “aad ties 
a ge Committee records thes%teat holding companies control our elec- 
i fact that the United States is now build- | ‘ticity; Par aes ee te eee 
| ing —o crulsera, one aircraft carrier, | Tire one curperation controls more than 
pe naaproorsugadneneetasiiclarapniahete | 90 per cent of the world’s nickle resources; 
| No. New Construction Initiated | where four great concerns control the ma- 
Mr. Hoover has been President for | jor portion of the country’s copper, where 
|mearly three years. During that time | eight concerns closely allied with the rail- 
aes neh coctg potcnes and cinta tn | tons onal; where tie oamperations Oe 

ave been going over-age and are d for | tion's coal; ‘ Py 
| replacements. SBut =. Hoover en. nat | trol over half of the steel; where two con- 
| inaugurated a single move to provide re- | cerns own and control over half of the 
placements—not to mention upbuilding in | meat packing; where 1 per cent of the 
|categories where we are below treaty | banks control 99 per cent of the bank- 
levels. | ing resources, and so on. 

ny vd Ks of ren now under | Extent of System 
| Way has been inherited from previous Ad-| «The monopolf system has at last ac- 
|ministrations, except the five destroyers | quired owner Of so much of our 


for which contracts have been recently | 
| wealth and thereby receives such a tre- 
awarded; and even the authorization for mendous proportion of the medium of ex- 


| these came from the 1916 building pro- 
gram while the initial appropriation for 
| them was secured in the closing days of 
the last Congress and upon the initiative 
|of members of the Senate Copmmittee on 
| Naval Affairs. 

It is true that the Administration last 
Winter permitted the Navy Department to 
present a building program calling for the 
expenditure of $91,000,000 over a period of 
| three or four years; but the President 
| exerted no effective efforts on its behalf, 
j}and after it was reported favorably by 
the naval committees of “both Houses it 
; Was not brought to a vote. 

Such has been Mr. Hoover’s uncon- 
structive record as to naval building since 
he has been President. 

President Hoover said, in part, in the 
statement he issued on’ Navy Day, the 27 
| October last. 

2 “The first necessity ot our Government 
is the maintenance of a navy so efficient 
jand strong that, in conjunction with our 
;Army, no enemy may ever invade our 
| country. The commanding officers of our 
‘forces inform me that we are maintaining 
| that strength and efficiency. 

' “Ours is a force of defense, not offense. 





change that the rest of us cannot do 
| business with each other. * * * 

“In trying to solve this problem, both 
in the present emergency and in the fu- 
ture, it is apparent that we need action 
by the national government. Approxi- 
|mately 80 per cent of the net incomes re- 
| ported for income! tax purposes is paid 
| in only nine States, although much of it 
| was derived in the other 39 States. Thus 
|New York State alone receives approxi- 
| mately 33 per cent of the total net income 
above the subsistence level. For a century, 
| through a policy of internal improvements, 
| tariffs and taxation, we have deliberately 
| encouraged 
{economic life. It is not sheer perversity 
that makes many of us urge that such a 
'national system of distributing wealth 
|and economic power on a national basis 
{should likewise come into action in the 
present national and international de- 
pression. 

“But because that national system, both 


| political and economic, has not acted and, 
|apparently does not intend to act, does} 


not relieve us of the responsibility of using 


| every possible effective course within our 


the growth of a_ national); 


95,100 tons as 


own control. If we are reasonably certain 
that we understand our problem and its 


| to maintain forces less than strength is| 
| causes, we can then at least see that every 


to destroy national safety, to maintain | 
greater forces is not only economic in-| 


|remedy the situation nationally, or even 
within our State, we shall know that our 
action will help and that we are on the 
right road and will not have to retrace 
our steps. * * * 
; Courses for Relief 
“T*suggest four definite courses that we 


| Inconsistent Policy Claimed 

To say, in effect, that our forces are| 
‘now strong enough and should not be | 
increased, lest so doing arouse ill-will in| 
| other countries, seems to be to turn 
| against treaty terms and ratios in view | 
|of our present incontestable inferiority | 


; tonnage figure or any ratio we have de-| 

duced in our pamphlet on “The Presi-|~ ; 

dent and The Navy” is not correct. \that our forces are now adequate—al- 
Mr. Hoover's Committee has alleged, as| though our fleet is far below treaty terms. 

;of Nov. 7, that “there is no basis for an As indicated at the outset of this present 


enough 


| Iowa, said, and Mr. Taber agreed, adding 
|that per capita consumption also unfor- 
tunately has declined. 


The Federal Faym Loan Act should be 
}amended to make available additional 
|funds at low interest to stop farm fore- 
closures, Mr. Taber declared. 


Senator Thomas asked what would be 
the effect of beginning work at once on all 
needed public projects and putting to work 
‘every man who wants a job. Mr. Taber 
'said a $3,000,000,000 bond issue to finance 
|such projects would burden taxpayers and 
| have greater detrimental effects than the 
resulting benefits. Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, said unemployment in cities 
\is one of the principle reasons for reduced 
|consumption of farm products. 

Senator Brookhart said lack of foreign 
markets is largely responsible for the 
surplus of wheat for which the farmer is 
being blamed. | 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, | 
called attention to high foreign tariffs on 
wheat, and Mr. Taber said the United 
States has done less for the farmer than | 
foreign governments. | 


|More Capital Asked 


| For Farm Loan Banks 


Mr. Taber said he believed foreign out | 
}lets for American wheat could be found, | 
but Mr. Gore replied that the high tariffs 
showed little inclination of foreign gov- 
ernments to permit “dumping” of wheat. | 

Questioned as to the soundness of the 
| Federal farm loan system, Mr. Taber said | 
{that it was sound and had saved agri-| 
|culture from disaster, but that it had| 
| been through a severe test. He advocated 
linereasing the capital of the farm loan 
| banks. | 
| Only about 20 per cent of the loans) 
‘in the farm loan system are. delinquent, | 
he said, recommending ext on of the 
time for payment. 

Senator Norris said this plan consti- 
| tuted a moratorium and credits have been 
extended to foreign governments, and a 
law extending credits to 1,000,000 farmers | 
need not cover a longer period than is| 
}given foreign nations for payment. 

Senator Gore said the farm loan sys- 
tem is breaking down, and that some-| 
thing is needed to get farmers out of debt | 
rather than to get them further in debt. 

‘The drop in value of silver abroad has 
brought efforts to raise the value of for- 
eign money, reducing the comparative | 
value of American money, Mr. Gore said. 

Mr. Taber. said he did not blame the 
Farm Board for exploring the possibilities | 
of stabilization, since it was empowered 
to do so by Congress. He said the Board 
had acted, however, at the behest of fi- 
nancial interests rather than of agricul- 
ture. ? 

Mr. O'Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, said his organi- 
zation has fought for the Agricultural | 
Marketing Act.and believes it to be a 
good start in solving the farm problem. ! 


| 











Mr. O'Neal characterized sums lost in 
cotton stabilization as money spent in a} 
good cause. He advocated adoption of the | 
equalization fee. 1 
| Mr. Norris said Congres has passed the 
|equalization fee and Mr. O’Neal should 


to protect the public against extortionate 
charges, to insure efficient service, and, to 
the extent of the ownership thus to effect 
a@ better distribution of the earning power 
of those facilties. 


ing the amount of foreign wheat used in 


| flour, and asked where wheat could be| 


sent under the debenture or equalization 
fee, to which Mr. O’Neal replied that these 
restrictions were being relaxed, and foreign 
nations were asking for wheat. 

Senator Gore stated he did not agree 
that the cotton farmer who reduced 
acreage should raise something else in- 
stead. 

Senator Brookhart said previous cotton 
surpluses had been used later. 
lowed the same course, he said, suggesting 
that financing of the surplus until the de- 
mand appeared would bring better prices 
and orderly marketihg. 


Effect of Board Action 
On Cotton Marketing | 


J. W. Garrow, of Houston, Tex., repre- 
senting the American Cotton Shippers 
Association, declared that his organiza- 
tion provided for marketing 1,900,000 of 
the 2,100,000 bales produced. 

Mr. Garrow explained that no coop- 
erative had cut expenses lower than the 
spread upon which cotton merchants op-! 
erate, and that his organization objected 
to “injury of the cotton merchants and 
mills” by Farm Board operations, entail- 
ing increased burdens on taxpayers. 
declared that investors in and holders of | 
cotton have been discouraged by the large 
holdings of the Board, adding that Gov-| 
ernment interference had curtailed ex-| 
ports. 

Cooperatives have in many respects | 
been the unwilling agents of the Board, 
he declared, and their officials had “great 
misgivings” when the offer to lend them | 
16 cents a pound on cotton was made.| 
He calculated the Board’s loss on stabili- 
zation cotton at $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 | 
on the basis of present prices, besides $40,- | 
— more on cotton held by coopera- 
ives. 

Mr. Garrow questioned the statement of | 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Farm 
Board, that losses on loans to coopera-' 
tives would be not more than 5 per cent! 
on outstanding loans, totaling $180,000,000, 
adding that the Board’s cooperative agen- 


| cies still were buying cotton in large quan- 


tities. 

“The taking over of cooperatives’ cotton 
by the Cotton Stabilization Corporation | 
was a means of transferring the coopera- | 
tives’ loss to the Federel Treasury, Mr, 
Garrow said in urging the elimination of 
the stabilization provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and a lower tariff 
on products used by the farmer. He also 
recommended that more funds be provided 
for the Department of Agriculture, whose 


work for the cotton farmer he com- | 


mended. 

Mr. Garrow charged that the Board had 
taken control of the cooperatives away | 
from the farmers, contrary to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 


He |] 


| With wheat a §$2 


in Chicago, the 
farmer would get 3 cents of the price of 
jeach loaf of bread instead of % cent, as 
|now, he said. The French farmer gets 3 
;cents out of the 4-cent price of bread 
| there, he added. The Government should 
| fix a minimum guaranteed price,on wheat, 
‘he said. The price of bread, he declared, 
| would not be affected, as was brought out 


Senate Committee. 


Wheat fol- | In France, the reduction in par value 


|of the franc nullified four-fifths of the 
outstanding debts, Mr. Simpson said, while 
in the United States every .action taken 
has been in the opposite direction, in- 
creasing the value of the dollar in terms 
of commodities. The constitutional power 
of regulating money values should be 


{taken back by Congress from the bankers 


to whom it has been transferred, Mr. 
Simpson said. 

Senator Norris pointed out that the 
currency always is inflated in war time, 


not be continued under Mr. Simpson's 
plan. Mr. Simpson said France has main- 
tained the war-time status and as a re- 
sult farm mortgages are practically un- 
known there. ‘ 


ssuance of Currency 
For Roads Proposed 


Mr. Simpson proposed issuance, for in- 
stance, of currency to construct a road, 
and its retirement from gasoline taxes, 
instead of issuance of interest-bearing 
bonds. He read a resolution adopted by 
the Farmers Union urging investigation 
of the Farm Board, and charging it had 
dictated to cooperative associations. 

Senator Norris asked for evidence to 
show that an investigation is needed. Mr. 
Simpson said he did not care to name 
witnesses now, but he would present 
plentiful evidence if the investigation is 
crdered. 

Ralph Snyder, of Manhattan, Kans., 


Farm Organizations, which, he said, in- 
cludes state-wide orgamizations in 20 
States, declared his committee is support- 
ing the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
its effective administration. 

He said the stabilization activities of 
the Board have been overemphasized, but 
the wheat operations were effective, and 
held prices up 20 to 25 cents a bushel 
above the world level from November to 
June of this year. 

Cooperative “marketing is the nearest 
approach of farmers to modern business 
methods, he said, and its development is 
|the primary purpose of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. He praised the, progress. 
made in cooperative marketing under the 
Board's guidance in the face of adverse 
conditions, citing a threefold increase in 
the amount of grain handled coopera- 
tively. Mr Snyder said he favored 


at an investigation of bread prices by a/| 


and asked if the evils of inflation would! 


amendment of the act by insertion of ex- 


Sheep Sale Cited 
As ‘Something Wrong’ 


Union, told the Committee of a sale of 
sheep by a. producer as evidence that 
“something is wrong.’ Seven’ sheep 
brought a net of 75 cents to the producer, | 
he said, after charges were deducted, and 
he exhibited the check for 75 cents in 
proof of his assertion. Tariffs are of lit- 
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Board of Trade sets the prices of wheat, | 
Mr. Simpson said. The farmer this year | Ming ard - a 
is getting less than one-third of the cost) ctor ock, Director 
of production of wheat or cotton, he de- 


clared, and a system which premits this | Executive Offices: 
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the consequences of breaking them, 


Ready for Citizenship 

Most Indians have in a considerable de- 
gree adopted the ways of the white men. 
Most Indians are now ready to take up 
one of the essential privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship—the 
observance of law. 

There seems to be no sound reason for 
further delay in the making of honest 
| efforts to work out a law and order bill 
to be introduced in Congress and there 
developed by committee hearings into a 
practicable measure which can be enacted 
into law. Admittedly this problem is a , 
| difficult one but the difficulties are not in- 
surmountable. We get nowhere unless we 
start—the Indian Office should begin at 
once to prepare a law and order bill to 
be presented to the first session of the 
Seventy-second Congress and then help 
to develop the measure in the committees. 


port debenture or equalization fee pro- 
visions. 

Arthur Medwedeff, representing the 
Baltimore butter and egé exchange, crit- 
icized the Agricultural Marketing Act, de- 
claring it is responsible for declines in 
| prices of butter, grains and other farm 
products, through restricting exchange 
| trading. The Farm Board, he said, is “a 
creature of the act” and is not itself re- 
sponsible. 

Senator Thomas said the Farm Board’s 
| statement of its paper losses did not indi- 
cate whether the losses shown included 
those on cotton and wheat sold before 
Oct. 31. Carl Williams, member of the 
Board, replied that the losses on previous 
sales of wheat and cotton have been 
charged against the stock held Oct. 31, 
so the computation shows a total loss on 
| all the stabilization wheat and cotton. 
| Asked by Senator Norris if the figures 
| included paper losses on loans to cotton 
| cooperatives, Mr. Williams said they did 
not. «He added that his “very rough guess” 


representing the National Committee ofqis that the paper loss on the whole cot- 


ton deal, including stabilization and loans 
| to cooperatives would be $100,000,000. 

The hearing was adjourned until 10:30 
a. m. Nov. 27. 


|Board’s Statement 


On Stabilization Dealings 


The Farm Board’s statement on its 
| wheat and cotton stocks and their value 
| follows in full text: 

Wheat stabilization: On Oct. 31, 1931, 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation held 
| 189,656,187 bushels of unsold wheat. In- 
| cluding cost, carrying and _ operating 
‘charges, and loss on wheat sold to date, 
|these remaining stocks represent an in- 
| vestment of $1.17 per bushel, or approxi- 
mately $222,000,000. 

This wheat is being sold at not over 5.= 
000.000 bushels per month (except for pos- 
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abundantly clear that the study the re- 
sults of which culminated in this table 
was entirely hypothetical and sought 
merely to indicate what results might be 
expected from a hypothetical holiday that 
would stop all naval building during 1932. 


As such, and only as such, as is made , 


abundantly apparent by the context that 
accompanies it as Table IV _ in 
pamphlet on “The President and The 
Navy,” it was introduced into the latter 


pamphlet in chronological order as illus- | 
trating a phase through which considera- 


tion of a naval holiday apparently passed 


our | 
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;running business. I am urging that the 
| State enable business to govern itself in- 
telligently, reserving at all times to the| 
| government both the power and the duty | 
|to protect the public from extortion or 
from combinations for other than sound 
public purposes. 

} “(3) The provision of machinery for 
j}undertaking and carrying on the pro- 
| found research we need as a society; for 
| the taking of economic and social counsel, 
{and the definite attempt to plan contin- 
| uously both for the present and the fu- 








ture of our communities. 
“(4) The equalization.of the burden of 


was. bringing $1.85 gold per bushel, yet 
bread was selling at 4 cents per pound| 
loaf, he said. | 

The Government appropriated $1,000,- | 
000,000 to hold up the price of wheat at 
the end of the World War, Mr. Simpson | 
said, and prices stayed well above the $2 
minimum price. This could be done per- | 
manentiy, he said. Farms must be refi- | 
}nanced, and the Farmers’ Union is sup- | } ie ew Foor i 
| porting Senator Frazier’s bill providing} scar A. Brown, Fie anager 
|tor 1% per cent interest and payment of | on Oe fon 
; 1's per cent a year on the principal. , 

Senator Brookhart said the “gamblers” | 
in New York get funds as low as 1 and} 
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before present conclusions were reached. 
Denies Tables Were Misleading 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hoover's Committee 
went to the length of saying in its re-| 
port when commenting on paragraph 21 
which dismisses this hypothesis and table: 


Patents—(P 6--c 2). 

Postal Service—(P 2--c 2, 4) 
(P 3--e 7). 

President’s Day—(P 3--c 2). 

Public Health—(P 4--c 1) (P 10--c 6), 


Aviation (P 3--c 7) (P 8--c 6). taxation. The intelligent and courageous|2 Per cent, and Mr. Simpson said he felt 
use of the taxing power is the most ef-|the farmers “are worth as much to the 
‘fective thing that can be done imme-| Nation as the gamblers of New York.” . 
| diately in the present nergency. The| Mr. Simpson urged Government action 


tax power is organized fnd established. | imnmfediatety to put to work all those who 
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Banking~—(P 9--c 1, 4, 5, 7). 
Books-Publications—(P 4--c 7). 
Business Survey—(P l--c 2). 


“The inclusion of a series of tables, known 
to be obsolete by the Navy League at the 
time the statement was issued should 
have been so labelled to avoid misleading 
the public.” 

There were only five tables in the 
League’s pamphlet. The Committee has 
not shown any of them to be incorrect 
or misleading. 

Almost all of the comments by Mr. 
Hoover’s Committee on Table V and its 
context may be considered as diagonal 


rather than direct, in one instance even) 


going to the length of addressing to Table 
V comments evidently pertaining to an- 
other table. But in no single instance 
does his Committee attempt specifically 
to break down any of the figures in Table 
V or to show that they are not mathe- 
matically correct. They stand uncontro- 
verted, therefore, as given in Table V. 

Mr. Hoover’s Committe makes the flat 
statement, however, that “the proposed 
truce would not ‘widen the gap’ as implied 
by the Navy League, since it would merely 
maintain the status quo.” 


This overlooks the fact that while the | 
pypctnetionl stopping of the laying down | 
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additional keels during a 12-month pe- 
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| We do not have to wait to devise and es- 

tablish it. Taxes represent the largest 

single expenditure for farmers and for 
;}many of our workers who own homes. 
|The use of the taxing power in those 
} States: that have been far-sighted enough 
|to adopt income and inheritance taxes is 
an effective instrument with which to re- 
distribute money to enable workers and 
farmers to trade with one another. If 
the Federal Government would adopt the 
financial measures recommended in this 
message for Wisconsin, it would at once 
redistribute over $2,250,000,000 of purchas- 
ing power, which would be almost the 
identical sum by which wages and the 
|} same sum by which farm prices have been 
1 deflated since 1929" ‘ 





Contract for Jute Twine 
Awarded by Post Office 


The Ludlow Sales Corporation, Bos- 
ton, was on Nov. 25-awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Post Office Department 


with 1,360,000 pounds of jute twine, for| brought down to date,” allotting to each, 


use during the six-month period beginning 
Jan. 1, 1932. 


want work. “It can be done,” he de- 
clared, and the purchasing power of 
these unemployed must be restored in- 
stead of keeping them “objects of charity.” 
He opposed Government bond issues, de- 
claring that the interest on debt annually 
in this country is more than the value of 
new materials created. A small group of 
bankers has obtained control, he said. 
Bond issues increase taxes required to pay 
interest, he declared, and lower the value 


of real estate. 
! 


aeons Chances 
|\Of Selling Abroad 


| There “isn’t a ehance in the world” to 
sell American farm products abroad for 
as much as cost of production, he said. 
All Europe is “huddled up together, co- 
operating togethcr” and giving no thought 
to the welfare of the United States, Mr. 
Simpson said. Preferential tariffs are 
granted each other by European nations, 
he said. 

Mr. Simpson said his plan for aiding 
agriculture is the “equalization fee 


farmer the amount of. wheat he can sell 
on the domestic markets. A Government 
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Report Reviews 
Year’s Activities | 


Of Farm Board 


Result of Stabilization Work 
Can Not Be Given Until 
Holdings of Wheat and 
Cotton Have Been Sold 


The exact results of the Federal Farm 
Board’s grain and cotton stabilization ac- 
tivities up to June 30. 1931, cannot be 
given until the Board has sold its hold- 
ings on June 30 of 257,136,571 bushels of 
wheat, bought at 81.97 cents per bushel, 
and of 1,310,789 bales of cotton, purchased 
for approximately 16.3 cents per pound, 
according to the Board’s second annual 
report to Congress for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. 

A total of $248,076,253.57 was invested 
in wheat stabilization on June 30 and 
$118,700,000 was invested in cotton sta- 
bilization, it is stated in the report, which 
was made public Nov. 25 in the records of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Grain and Cotton Purchases 


The Grain Stabilization Corporation of 
the Board, up to June 30, 1931, had pur- 
chased a total of 329,641,052 bushels of 
wheat, of which 172,504,481 bushels were 
sold for export, milling and other pur- 
poses, leaving 2957.136,571 bushels owned 
by the Corporation on June 30. A total 
of $270,204,503.78 was expended for all 
wheat purchased, ahd the average pur- 
chase price was 81.97 cents per bushel, the 
report shows. 

The Boara’s Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration up to June 30 had purchased, in 
all, 1,319,809 bales of cotton, of which 
9.020 bales were sold, leaving 1,310,789 
bales remaining in the hands of the Cor- 
poration on June 30. The average price 
paid for all cotton purchased, it is stated. 
was $81.48 per bale, or 16.3 cents per 
pound, and total expenditures for all cot- 
ton purchased was $107,533,246. 


Loans to Farm Cooperatives 
Additional information taken from the 
Board’s annual report follows: 


The Federal Farm Board's stabilization | 


activities, because of their speculative na- 
ture. have been overemphasized in the 
public mind. These activities, in fact, 
have served to obscure the real work of 
the Board in placing American agricul- 
ture on a firm foundation through the aid 
extended to farmers’ cooperative organ- 
izations. / : 

Total loans outstanding to farmers’ co- 
operative associations on June 30, 1931, 
aggregated $109,499 254.93. Altogether, 
loans amounting to $255,866,458.39 have 
been made, but $146,367,203.46 had been 
repaid. Taken from the revolving fund, 
the funds were loaned for the purposes 
of effective merchandising, for the con- 
struction or acquisition of facilities, for 
education in cooperative marketing, and 
for commodity advances. 

Stabilization Loans 

Loans outstanding for cotton stabiliza- 
tion purposes on June 30 amounted to 
$74,953,881.54, and for wheat stabilization 
purposes, $160,148.762.05; making a total 
of such stabilization loans outstanding of 
$235,102,643.59. / eal 

The unusual economic conditions 
throughout the year influenced markedly 
the activities of the Farm Board. 

The Board, however, has records of 
11.950 cooperative associations, with a to- 
tnl membership of 3,000.000, which oper- 
ated during 1930-31. Many farmers are 
members of two or more organizations, 
and the membership rolls of some organ- 
izations include some inactive members 
Over 2,000,000 different farmers are now 
active members of cooperative associa- 
tions. 

The total business transacted by these 
organizations in 1930-31 was $2,400 ,000,000 
Of this total, $130,000,000 represents the 
sale of cotton and cotton products; dairy 
products accounted for $620,000,000; for- 
age products, $1,200,000; fruits, vegetables 
and nuts, $332,000,000; grains, $621,000,000; 
livestock, $300,000,000; poultry and poul- 
try products, $86,000,000; tobacco, $7,000,- 
000: wool and mohair, $26,000,000; mis- 
cellaneous commodities, $61.800,000; and 
the purchase of supplies, $215,000,000 

Since 1927-28, the last year prior to the 
creation of the Board for which such in- 
formation is available, the number of as- 
sociations has increased about 500 and the 
volume of business handled by cooperative 
associations has increased in value by 
$100,000,000, in spite of lower prices. 


Increases in Values 


If 1930-31 prices had remained at their 
1927-28 levels, the increase in the value 
of products handled cooperatively would 
have averaged 41 per cent for all products, 
and for individual products as follows: 
Cotton, 137 per cent; dairy products, 28 
per cent; poultry products, 195 per cent, 
fruits and vegetables, 28 per cent; grain, 
43 per cent; livestock, 20 per cent; wool 
and mohair, 614 per cent, and tobacco 
a decrease of 35 per cent 

In 1930-31, over 2,442,001 bales of cot- 
ton and 130,349,499 pounds of wool and 
mohair were handled cooperatively. 

Action by cooperatives to stabilize prices 
by surplus-control measures or by hold- 
ing operations may benefit producers out- 
side the organization equally with those 
inside the organization and can succeed 
only when nearly all producers affected 
are members. Otherwise when the costs 
of the operation were charged back to 
members it would become more profitable 
for individuals to remain outside the or- 
ganization than to come in, and the co- 
operative would tend to decline in mem- 
bership and in support until the surplus 
measures had to be abandoned 

Efforts of the Board in aiding orderly 
production were as follows: (1) By urg- 
ing acreage reduction for certain crops; 
(2) by cooperating with the Department of 
Agriculture and State agricultural colleges 
in furnishing information to farmers as 
to demand, etc., for products in each re- 
gion; and (3) by analyzing the possibili- 
ties of reducing agricultural output by 
transferring land from agricultural uses 
to other uses. 

Marketing Developments 


The Board does not recommend any 
changes in the Agricultural Marketing | 
Act, but believes it is wise to wait until | 
the provisions of the act are tested over | 
a longer period of time and under more 
favorable economic conditions. 

The Board has completed only two | 
years of operation. Much progress has| 
been made in developing the system of 
cooperative marketing contemplated in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. but the 
program is a long one and will require 
many years to reach its full effectiveness 
Legislation to provide for a land utiliza- 
tion program has been too long delayed 
and should occupy a major _ position 
among agricultural measures at the com- 
ing session of Congress and of many 
State Legislatures. A general outline of 
such a legislative, land-utilization pro- 
gram, should include the following pro- 
visions: (1) provision for public acquisi- 
tion of tax delinquent forest lands; dis- 
tressed land and tracts of land valuable 
for public purposes; (2) provision for set- 
ting up a public land-planning commis- ! 
sion to handle such a program; (3) th¢ 
repeal of the United States Homestead | 
Act; (4) restriction o? public appropria- 
tions for irrigation and drainage proj- 
ects; and (5) revision of some tax sys- 





iia ais | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY | 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 25, 1931 





9:45 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

10:30 a. m—The Assistant Secretary 
of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, called 
and Col. Joseph I. McMullen, represent- 
ative of the Department of War on the 
Muscle Shoals Commission, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11 a. m.—A committee from the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, 
of which Bird M. Robinson is president, 
called to discuss proposed legislation 
for financial relief of the short-line rail- 
roads. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Dyer 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Brig. Gem. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, called to present John Sloane and 
T. M. Robertson, architects, of New York 
City. 

12 noon.— Representative French 
(Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called to urge | 
the reappointment of William E. Lee, of 
Moscow, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

~ 12:15 p. m.—Daniel F. Steck, of Ot- 

tumwa, Iowa, former Senator from Iowa, 
who has been recommended for appoint- 
ment on the Tariff Commission, called 
to pay his respects. 

12:30 m.— George Summerlin, 
American Minister to Venezuela, called 
to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- | 
graphed with the Secretary of the In- | 





terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and a group 
of officials of the Department of the In- 
terior whose Bureau of Reclamation is 
engaged in constructing a number of 
engineering projects. The photograph 
will be preserved in the Department's 
records. 

1 p. m.—The President received Christ- 
mas seals from two representatives of 
the Child Health Crusaders, Joie-Lou 
Berliner and H. W. Witcover, both of 
Washington, D. C. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and mworny cor- 
respondence. 


‘tems to suit them better to private own- 


ership of forest lands. 

The Board's suggestions and summary 
of its report follow in full text: 

The Board is not prepared at this time | 
to recommend any changes in the Agri- | 
cultural Marketing Act. It believes that | 
the wiser course would be to wait until | 
the various provisions of the Act have | 


more favorable economic circumstances. | 

Any new legislation considered should 
take account of the experiences of the 
Board in operating under the existing 
Agricultural Marketing Act. One of the 
most important powers under the Act is 
the right to make loans from the revolving 
tund, carried in sections 7 (a) and 9. The 
loans to cooperatives, under section 7 ‘a),} 
have been based upon the Board's funda- 
mental idea, stated in the previous an-| 
nual report, that true equality of agri- 
culture with industry can be attained only 
by the development of cooperative organ- | 
ization on a national scale, owned and| 
controlled by the grower members. Such | 
a nation-wide system of marketing the 
major farm products would give to farm- 





ers something of the same organized | 
power in their markets, and organized | 
representation before Legislatures and 


other public bodies, that are already pos-| 
sessed by most lines of endeavor. In| 
making loans to cooperatives the Board 
has therefore always kept in mind this 
ultimate goal. 


| following additional information: 


| Award on Oct. 
| where | 
| judged. Second prize was awarded to Don- | 


| ica. 


For Columbus — 
Memorial Light 


Monument to Be Erected at 
Santo Domingo With 
Funds From Republics of 
American Continent 


Design Selected | 


With the announcement that J. L. 
Gleave of England was chosen winner in 
the second and final stage of the Colum- 
bus Lighthouse Competition, the largest 
architectural competition the world has 
ever witnessed has come to a successful | 
close the Pan American Union has just 
announced. This memorial will be con- 
structed at Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic, will mark the loca- 
tion of the first permanent European set- 
tlement in the New World, where Colum- 
bus lived, and where his sons held sway 
as first governors for Spain in this} 
hemisphere, it was stated. 

The Pan American Union, in making | 
public the design, made available the | 





Announcement of the award to Mr. 
Gleave, along with others, was made by| 
the chairman of the International Jury of 
17 from Rio de Janeiro, | 
the designs were examined and 


ald Nelson and Edgar Lynch of the United | 


| States; third prize to Joaquin Vaquero 
| Palacios and Luis Moya Blanco of Spain: | 
|and fourth prize to Theodore Lescher, as- | 
| sociated with Paul Andrieu, Georges De- 
| fontaine and Maurice Gauthier of France. | 


| 


Members of Jury | 

The Jury of Award consisted of Horacio 
Acosta y Lara of Uruguay, chairman and 
representative of Latin America on the 


| jury; Eliel Saarinen of Finland, represent- 


ing Europe, and Frank Wright of the| 
United States, representing North Amer-} 


|of Brazil, the Cardinal of Brazil, members 
|of the cabinet and diplomatic corps as- | 
credited to the government at Rio were} 
present at the announcement of the} 
awards, while the Government of the} 
|Dominincan Republic was represented by 
|a@ special delgation headed by Hon. Tulio 
M. Castero, who has long been a moving 
spirit in the project. 

The project for a memorial to Columbus 
first received world attention when a reso- 
lution was adopted at the Fifth Pan 


. | Americ nference recommending the 
been tested over a longer period and in| ican Contereno - ding 


| construction of a memorial in the Domini- 


can Republic to honor the great discoverer, 
the funds for which were to be collected 
by governmental subscription from the na- 
tion of the new world and any other na- 
tions of the world which cared to con- 


tribute, and by means of general sub- 
scriptions throughout the various coun- 
tries. 


In the first stage of the competition 455 
architects from practically all nations of 
the world took part. Ten designs were 
awarded prizes of equal weight in the first 
stage, the judgment being held at Madrid 
in 1929, where an exhibition of all the 
projects was held following announcement 
of the awards. The authors of these 10 
designs were eligible to recompete in the 
second stage. 

The plans for the memorial received ad- 
ditional encouragement when in Septem- 
ber the Assembly of the League of Na- 


| tions made official mention of the project | 


and gave its approval to the plan. The! 
memoriaf will consist of not only a light- 


Loans made from the revolving fund t¢| house, but also an air base for both land 


cooperatives up to June 30, 1931, amounted 


to $255,866,458.39, of which $166,307 ,208-46 | 


had been repaid. The outstanding loans | 
on that date were distributed for different 
purposes as follows: 

Loans for Stabilization 

Under section 7 (a): Paragraph 1, for 
effective merchandising, $50,769,539.53; 
paragraph 2, for construction or acqlUisi- 
tion of facilities, $13,066,721.62; paragraph 
4, education in cooperative marketing. 
$30,000; paragraph 5, commodity advances, | 
$45,632.993.78; total loans to cooperatives 
on June 30, 1931. $109,499,254.93. 

The board is also authorized, under sec- 
tion 7 (a), paragraph (3) and section 10 
to assist in the formation of clearing 
house associations and to make loans for 
that purpose. No groups have thus far 
been able to develop a workable or accept- 
able plan for operation under this section 
of the act. 

The use which has been made of the 
power to loan funds for stabilization pur- 
poses ‘section 9), and the record of such 
operations, has been discussed earlier (p 
36) The loans outstanding under this 
section up to June 30, 1931, were as fol- 
lows: 

Cotton Stabilization, 74,953 881.54; 
wheat stabilization, $160,148,762.05. Total 
stabilization, $235,102,643.59 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
also owed commercial banks and inter- | 
mediate credit banks $83,000,000. In addi- | 
tion to these obligations, and further off- 
setting its asset of 257,136,571 bushels of 
wheat, the corporation had other net lia- 
bilities of $4,927,491.52. The total invested 
in wheat stabilization on June 30, 1931. 
was, therefore, $248,076,253.57. The final 
cost of the operation will not be known 
until the sale of the 257,136,571 bushels 
has been completed; the longer sale is 
delayed the greater will be the additional 
cost of carrying to be covered out of the 
sales price. 

Insuring Against Declines 


In addition to Federal Farm Board 
loans, the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, on June 30, 1931, owed commercial 
banks and intermediate credit banks $35,- 
707,991.96. In addition to these loans, 
and further offsetting its asset of 1,310,- 
789 bales of cotton, the corporation had 
other net liabilities of approximately $8,- 


000.000. The total sum invested in cot- 
ton stabilization on June 30. 1931. was | 
therefore approximately $118,700,000. The 


final net cost of stabilization can not be 
known, of course, until all of this cotton 
has been sold and the price fixed. 

Besides activities in connection with co- 
operative marketing and _= stabilization 
operations, the Board & directed under 
section 5, paragraphs (3). (4), and (5), to| 
study markets, overproduction, land utili- | 
zation, and several kindred topics touch- | 


}and sea planes, park and other features. 
The Dominican Republic has stood be- 
hind the project since its very inception of 
the idea, paying all expenses incident to 
the first and second stages of the competi- 
tion, including payment of all prizes. 

The International Jury, in commenting 
on the designs submitted in the competi- | 
tion, and in granting the first prize to Mr. 
Gleave, stated: 

Although expressions of new resources 
in construction characterizing our 20th 
century are absent, one design making use 
of light does take refuge in a directness, 
simplicity and force worthy of great- 
est monuments. This design is symbolic 
but not to the point where symbolism in- 
terferes with architecture. 

Construction of the monument will be 
simple throughout, requiring no elaborate 
foundations, and may. easily be made 
earthquake proof. In point of cost the 
winning design can be erected cheaper 
than that of any other submitted. 

The jury gladly and _ unanimously 
awards to this competent design by J. L 
Gleave of Nottingham, England, the first 
prize. And the practical object of the} 
competition has been achieved. | 


ing the welfare of farmers. Since these 
services were already being developed in 
the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture, and in accordance with the policy | 
of avoiding duplication, the Board has 
directed its efforts to cooperating with | 
and supplementing the Department's 
work, rather than starting parallel work | 
of its own. 

Under section 11 the Board is author- 
ized to enter into agreements to insure 
cooperatives against loss from price de- | 
clines. A small amount of research has 
been done as to the rates which might | 
be needed to cover the hazards in such | 
insurance, but a definite program has | 
not yet been worked out In view of | 
the continuous general price declines of 
the past two years, which have been far | 
greater than could have been expected 
on the basis of any average of past ex- 
perience, it is very fortunate that rapid 
progress in developing price insurance 
was not attempted. Otherwise the claims 
due for losses might very readily have far 
exceeded all the funds at the disposal of 
the Board. | 

The Board has completed only two! 
years of operation. Much progress has 
been made in developing the system of 
cooperative marketing contemplated in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, which 
the Board regards as its most important 
task; yet the program is a long one, and 
will take many years to reach its full 
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Vatues are | 

being figured on a brand new basis | 
today, and we’re in the front ranks 
with a value story so unusual that it 

is sensational. Come in and hear it. | 

| 

HUPMOBILE | 

SItIxXxes AND EIGHTS | 

FREE-WHEELING AT NO EXTRA COST | 

Hupp MOTOR CAR CORPORATION | 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 

“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” | 


The Hon. Getulio Vargas, President | = 
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Design for Columbus Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Domingo 


|Philippine Bill 





In the competition for selection of ag design for the proposed monumental 

Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican Republic, as a memorial to the Discoverer of America, Christopher 

Columbus, the design of J. L. Gleave, of England, was selected by the Jury of Award designated by the Pan 
Architectural perspectives of the design are reproduced above. 


American Conference. 


Efficiency in Planning 
Of Schools Is Studied | 


' 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


space every hour in the day. When the 
final facts are compiled, it will be possible | 
tc design a certain building to suit special | 
educational requirements, and thus pre- | 
vent waste of space and unnecessary con- 
struction costs. 


The investigation involved a complete 
study of school sites and plots, rooms, au- |} 








citoriums, gymnasiums, play spaces, and/|sels carrying passengers from the United |a tew months of the year, under the clas- | 
Architects have cooperated! States to the West Indies, Central and) sification of “fighting ships.” 


other details. 
heartily in the study and show a keen| 


{interest in the forthcoming publication of | 


results. 
The third annual conference of the 
National Advisory Council on School 


Building Problems will discuss the report 
at a meeting Feb. 24, 1932, at the Interior 
Department. Exhibits, slides, and lectures 
will be presented. 

In conducting the study, 165 persons 
have participated. The whole purpose of 
the Council organization has been to mo- 
bilize,expert knowledge on school building | 
rroblems. Special attention has deen! 
given to each local situation, and every 
plan presented takes into account’ the 
special local problems. The report, there- | 
fore, will assemble local experience and} 
practices for general information. | 

Special regionai conferences were held 
for the New England group at Providence, | 
R. I., for New York at Albany, the Middle 
Atlantic States at Pittsburgh, the Great 
Lake States at Detroit, the North Central 
States at Minneapolis, the Central at/| 
Lincoln, Nebr., the Rocky Mountain States 





— 
| Authorit y Over Cruises of Alien Shi ps 
Declared Lacking Under Present Laws: 


Excursions to West Indies, South and Central America and English 
‘Trips to Nowhere’ Discussed by Shipping Board 


Authority over cruises by foreign ves- | 


South America during the Winter tourist 
season in competition with American ships | 
can not be exercised by a Government 
egency of this country withut the enact- 
ment of new legislation by Congress, it 


| was stated orally Nov. 25 at the Shipping 


Board. 


Such legislation may be introduced at 
the next session of Congres, it was stated 


Approval of a minimum rate agreement 
by 13 lines for such cruises was anounced 
by the Board Nov. 24. (The agreement 
was published in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 25.) 

The following information also was 
made available at the Shipping Board: 

Before this activity can be controlled, | 
other than requiring the filing of rate 
agreements, a law must be enacted placing | 


at Denver, the northwestern group at 
Portland, Oreg., the Pacific western at 
Sacramento, the Gulf States at New Or- 
leans, and the South Atlantic States at 
Atlanta. 


To Be Introduced 


| In Next Congress 


Measures for Independence 
Will Be Sponsored by 
Representatives Rankin 
And Knutson 











; Intention to introduce measures in the 
;coming session of Congress which would 
provide independence for the Philippine 

Islands was stated orally by two Members 
of the House Noy. 25. 

Those making such announcements were 
Representatives Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
| Miss., and Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 
| Minn. 

Both Members propose to embody in 
their measures provisions authorizing the 
Filipino people to adopt a constitution, 
provision for the withdrawal of the United 
States from the islands, and recognition 
| Of the islands by this country. 


Further Proposal 


Mr. Rankin pointed out that the Philip- 
pine Autonomy Act declared that it was 
“the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein,” 
and that the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress on Dec, 
7, 1930, certified “that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in main- 
taining a stable government.” 

In that same presidential message, Mr. 
Rankin Suggested, it was said, “it 
is our duty to keep our promise to the 
people of those islands by granting them 
the independence which they so honorably 
covet.” 
| He further stated that the independence 
of the Philippine Islands has been prom- 

- | ised by every President and by the Con- 
| gress of the United States, directly or in- 
: directly, and that the Filipino people have 
| repeatedly petitioned the people and Gov- 

|ernment of the United States to grant 
their independence and freedom. There- 
fore, he urged, this country should grant 
that independence. 


lighthouse to be constructed at 





Airmail to India 
Heavier for Third Quarter 


An increase of 29 per cent in amount 
of mail carried by Imperial Airways was 
evidenced during the third quarter of 
1931 as compared with the same period 
of 1930, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner William L. Kilcoin, 
London, England. A total of 8,746 pounds, 
an increase of 13 per cent over the 7,712 
pounds ycarried in the same period of 
1930 was transported during July, August 


ships which ply in this trade during only | 


By “fight- 
ing ships” as stated in present law is 
meant ships which enter into a line of | 
shipping to break rates and destroy the; 
business of other lines. 

The participation of foreign vessels in 
these Winter cruises, and the consequent 


taking of traffic from American vessels,; and September of 1931 from England to 
is at present not an activity about which | India.—I/ssued by the Department of Com- 
complaint can be made and action taken, | ™erce. 

In this connection also legislation will , : — ae 


be necessary before 


authority is possible tices in connection with cruises not in- 
over so-called “eruises io nowhere.”| volving a_ transatlantic voyage from 
These cruises are those taken from a| United States ports to the West Indies, 


port of this country and return without | Central and South America from Dec. 1, 
visiting another port. While the engag-/| 1931, to March 31, 1932. 

ing of foreign ships in such cruises is re-| In addition to previous announcement, 
garded by some as an invasion of the| under this agreement lines providing shore 
coastwise trade, this construction cannot | excursions separate from the actual cruise 
be placed under the present law. Leg-| fares must not quote rates for these ex- 
islation designating vessels making | cursions less than the actual cost. Port 
“cruises to nowhere” as engaging in the | to port fares in regard to minimum rates 
coastwise trade is necessary before au-|are to be standardized by all lines. All 
thority can be exercised. | disputes are to be settled by arbitration 


The agreement just approved by the | in accordance with the arbitration rules 
Board among 13 lines establishes mini-|of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Confer- 
mum passenger fares and uniform prac-| ence. 





Mississippi steamboats 


e+» Not because of any embargo — 


but because times have 


the steady march of meat-packing 


progress, salted pork is today trans- 


ported by fast-traveling, 


changed. In 


temperature- 


controlled refrigerator cars. It is de- 


livered in better shape and shorter 
time. Just as the modern method of 
transportation is a vast improvement 
over the Mississippi steamboat, so is 


the method of curing pork today an 


improvement over that 


tion or two ago. 


By reason of Armour’s policy of 
doing things better, better, better, the 
Company’s curing department is no 
longer a huge “salt cellar.”’ It is more 
nearly a “laboratory” operated under 


exacting scientific formulae and con- 


because the packer 


of a genera- 


fact, it was not unéommon for shoul- 


ders and hams to 


with salt or brine 


Salt pork was the rule — and the 


public had to make the best of it... 


carrying over surpluses except to 
allow them to remain in cure until 


the market called for shipments, In 


ninety days — and even four months 
— beyond the normal curing age. 
Excessive saltiness was inevitable; un- 


palatableness, the usual thing. 


have stopped carrying 
salt pork down the river 


. 
market analyses send them to cure 
and smoking in time to meet the 
had no way of public’s requirements. Not a day too 
long is a single piece of Armour pork 
allowed to remain in cure. More than 
36% of Armour pork products are 
now given the milder and more ap- 
remain coveréd petizing sugar cure. Less than 15% 
from twenty to is dry- or barrel-salted. 

Controlled curing is one of the 
secrets of the marvelous ‘Fixed 
Flavor” which the world enjoys today 


in Armour’s Star Ham and Star 


trolled with clock-like precision. 
Forty years ago dry-salted rough- 

sides, bellies, shoulders, loins and 

butts represented about 34% of 


Armour’s pork output. 


But modern refrigeration facilities 
and controlled curing have changed 
all that. Today peak-kill surpluses 
are held in prime condition in vast 


storage refrigerators until careful 


Bacon. These products are immeasur- 
ably better than the salty ham and 
bacon which still might prevail but 
for Armour’s determined efforts 


toward improvement, 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY, JU. S. A. 








Estate of Alien 'Disinfected Air 


| For Trolley Cars 
Is Held Payable | semen 
. : English Vehicle Modernized 
To His Countr 


And Germ-destroying Chemi- 
cals Installed 
Italy Entitled to Property of 
Subject Dying 
T seals r* .|/and more serious Winter ailments if the 
York U nder Consular Con rew germ-destroying chemicals carried by 


vention, Court Rules e@ recently reconditioned car prove effec- 
tive, according to a report from Consul 

or THE William F. Doty, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The new and up-to-date car was evolved 
from an old car which, it is claimed, cre- 
ated a world record for length of serv- 
ice without having been overhatled and 
had been withdrawn from service, appar- 
ently beyond repair. It has been rebuilt 
at a cost of £650 (approximately $3,159, at 
$4.86 to the pound sterling), which is a 
great saving as compared with: the price 


Street-car passengers in South Shields, 
Durham County, England, this Winter wil? 
In New have a better chance of fighting off colds 


Macno SANTOVINCENZO, CONSUL | 
Krncpom oF ITaLy AT New York, 


Vv. 
F. Ecan, Pusiic ADMINISTRATOR, 
ee. AND JOHN J. BENNETT JR.. ETC. 
Supreme we eas United States. 
o. 31. 
appeal from the New York Surrogate’s 
—— of the County of New York. 
CarroLt G. WALTER (RALPH ATKINS with 
him on brief) for appellant; ROBERT P. 
Beyer. Deputy Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (JoHN J. BENNETT Jr. Attorney 
General of New York, with him on 
brief) for appellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 23, 1931 


Mr. Chief Justice Hucnes delivered the 
inion of the court. ( 
Fantonio Comincio, a native of Italy, died 
intestate in New York City sometime prior 
to March 10, 1925, when letters of ad- 
ministration were issued to the respondent 
as Public Administrator by the Surro- 
gates’ Court of New York County. Upon 
the judicial settlement of the adminis- 
trator’s account, the appellant, the Consul 
General of Italy at New York. presented 
the claim that the decedent at the time 
of his death was a subject of the King of 
Italy and had left no heirs or next of kin, 
and that, under Article XVII of the Con- 
sular Convention of 1878 between the 
United States and Italy, the petitioner was 
entitled to receive the net assets of the 
estate for distribution to the Kingdom of 
Italy. The Attorney General of New York 
contested the claim. The Surrogates’ 
Court, finding that the domicile of the 
decedent was in New York City, decreed 
that the balance of the estate, amounting 
to $914.64, after payment of debts and 
the sums allowed as commissions and as 
expenses of administration. be paid into 
the treasury of New York City for the 


similar type. 

Another feature is the _ ventilators, 
which change the air inside at three- 
minute intervals.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 


is to promote intercourse, which is facili- 
tated by residence. Those citizens or sub- 
jects of one party who are permitted under 
the treaty to reside in the territory of the 
other party are to enjoy, while they are 
such residents, certain stipulated rights 
and privileges. I ; ; 
ciliary intent, or domicile is acquired in 
fact, is not made the test of the enjoy- 
ment of these rights and privileges. The 
words “citizens” and “subjects re used 
in several articles of the treaty with Persia 
and in no instance are they qualified by 
a distinction between residence and domi- 
cile. Thus, in Article III we find the 
following provision (11 Stat. 709): 

Article III. The citizens and subjects of 
the two high contracting parties, travellers, 
merchants, manufacturers ,and others, who 
may reside in the territory of either coun- 
try, shall be respected and efficiently pro- 
tected by the authorities of the country and 
their agents, and treated in all respects 
as the subjects and citizens of the most- 
favored nation are treated. 

It would be wholly inadmissible to con- 
clude that it was the intention that citi- 
use and benefit of the unknown kin of —_ of the reed Bane, See woud 
the decedent. The decree was affirmed residence in Fers S treaty, } 
by the Appellate Division of the Supreme | be denied the benefit of Article Tit in 
Court of the State, First Department, and | case they acquired a domicile in — 
both the Appellate Division and the Court = oe nae Rg nen ogg 4 ae ” ne 

s of the State denied leave to nothing 1s said to : 
gg Me ase may is excluded, and the clear import of the 
Amel aya aa ti i,| provision is that, so long as they retained 
regarded as properly here on certiorari. | provi: , SO. a ail | 
Sud. teas, sec. 237 (ce); U. S. C., Tit. 28,; their status as ee en be 3 — 
sec. 344 ‘c). States, they would be entitled to he gua es 
Decedent Never Naturalized anty of Article III. The same would be| 
i true of Persians permitted to reside here 

There is no controversy as to eee { under the treaty 
Peeceee was never naturalised, an Again, the provisions of Article V of the 
at the time of his death was an Italian , homptate lag pbuh geht tets : shaw 

i tw i Pinal treaty were of special importance, as they 
subject. He had lived in New York for provided for extraterritorial jurisdiction of | 
ee ee — +o a, = the the United States in relation to the ad- 
vio. a ee as judication of disputes. (Note No. 1.) 
of kin discovered. The testimony intro- Purposes of Treaty 
duced on behalf of the Italian Consul Gen- It would thwart the major purpose of 
eral, which was undisputed, stated thatthe treaty to exclude from the important 
the decedent had no relatives, and the/| protection of these provisions citizens of | 
decree of the Surrogates’ Court recited that | the United States who might be domiciled 
next of kin were unknown. The decree |in Persia. The test of the application of 
was made pursuant to chapter .230 of the every paragraph of Article V, with respect 
Laws of New York of 1898. The Surro- both to citizens of the United States and 
gate said in his opinion: “Pursuant to our! to Persian subjects, clearly appears to be 
statutes this amount would be directed in| that of nationality, irrespective of the ac- 
the decree to be paid into the city treas-| quisition of a domicile as distinguished 
ury of the City of New York to await as- from residence. ; 
certainment of the next of kin. Ultimately We find no warrant for a more restricted 
the amount would find its way into the, interpretation of the words “a citizen or | 

I L | OF 
treasury of the State of New York.” subject of either of the contracting parties 
7 j ’ 

The provision of the Consular Conven-|in Article VI than that which must be 

tion between the United States and Italy, | given to the similar description of persons 


under which the claim of the Italian Con- | throughout the other articles of the treaty. | 


a General was made, provides (20 Stat.| The same intention which mad 
25, 732): 


Article XVII. 


nation- 


The respective Consuls Gen- 
eral, Consuls, Vice Consuls and Consular 
Agents, as likewise the Consular Chancel- 
lors, Secretaries, Clerks or Attaches, shall 
enjoy in both countries, all the rights, pre- 
rogatives, immunities and privileges which 
are or may hereafter be granted to the offi- 
cers of the same grade, of the most favored 
nation. 


domicile, the criterion in the other provi- 
sions, dominates this provison. The pro- 
vsion of Article VI is reciprocal. The prop- 
}erty of a Persian subject dying within the 
United States, ieaving no kin, is to be 
dealt with in the same manner as the 
property of a citizen of the United States 
dying in Persia in similar circumstances. 

It is not necessary to invoke the familiar 
rule with respect to the liberal construc- 
tion of treaties “Note No. 2), as the instant | 
case merely calls for a reading of the pro- 
vision as to “citizens” and “subjects” ac- 
cording to its terms. There is no appli- 
cable principle which permits us to nar-| 
{row them. As treaties are contracts be- 
tween independent nations, their words 
; are to be taken in their ordinary meaning 
‘as understood in the public law of na- 
tions.’ Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 258, 271. 

There can be no question as to the 
power of the Government of the United 
States to make the treaty with Persia or 


Application of Treaty 


Pursuant to this agreement, the Italian 
Consul General sought the application of 
Artifle VI of the treaty between the 
United States and Persia of 1856 as fol- 
lows (i1 Stat. 709, 710): 

Article VI. In case of a citizen or subject 
of either of the contracting parties dying 
within the territories of the other, his ef- 
fects shall be delivered up integrally to the 

family or partners in business of the de- 

ceased; and in case he has no relations or 
partners, his effects in either country shall | 
be delivered up to the consul or agent of | 

the nation of which the Geoaaees aa a 

subject tizen, s e y dispose 
of snem in accordance “with the law. of |the Consular Convention with Italy. 
his country treaty-making power is broad enough to 

This treaty with Persia was terminated |COver all subjects that properly pertain 
on May 10, 1928, but, as this was subse-!toO our foreign relations, and agreement 
quent to the death of the Italian national | With respect to the rights and privileges 
whose estate is in question, the termina- | Of citizens of the United States in foreign 
tion does not affect the present case. ;countries, an‘l of the natiunals of such 


It may be assumed that Article XVII of countries within the United States, and | 


the Consular Convention with Italy con-,the Cispostiion of the property of aliens 
templates reciprocity with respect to the dying within the territory of the respec- 
rights and privileges sought, and there is| tive parties, is within the scope of that 
no suggestion that Italy has not recog- power, and any conflicting law of the 
nized the right of consuls of the United State must yield. Hauenstein v. Lynham, 
States to take the effects of the citizens | 100 U. S. 483, 489; Geofroy v. Riggs, supra, 
of the United States dying in Italy in cir- | at page 266; Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 
cumstances similar to those in which the 416, 434; Sullivan v. Kidd, 254 U. S. 433, 
present claim of the Italian Consul Gen- | 440; Asakura vy. Seattle, 265 U. S. 332, 343; 
eral is pressed. As, in this view, there|Todok v. Union State Bank, 281 U. S. 
appears to be no ground for denying the | 449, 453. 
right of the Italian Consul Genéral to! 
demand: the application of the last clause | 
of Article VI of the treaty with Persia. the 
Sy gene’ is as to the interpretation 
of that provision. 
Administration Questions 

We are not nere concerned with ques- 
tions of mere administration, nor is it 
necessary to determine that the loose | t¢ arming S Aeumanbes Baeikee 
phrasing of the provisions of Article VI the United ‘Staten ana’ Persie ot 1856. to 
precludes an appropriate local administra- | the benefi Hala UT At thei Eee 
, ; } 40K n 2 enefit of Article VI of that treaty 
tion to protect the rights of creditors. Nor and that the net assets of the decedént 
have we to deal with a case of testa-| should be delivered to him ac or tingly " 
mentary disposition. In this instance there| The decree is reversed on tt a s 
is no will, administration has been had, js remanded for further pr ae SaUee 
creditors have been paid, proper steps! jnconsiste m PEQCOSENSE TANG 

nC \ i : D ‘PS inconsistent with this opinion. 
have been taken, without success, to dis-! It is so ordered 
cover kin of the decedent, and, assuming a Audiala ap ; 
the absence of relatives, the question is| in ‘persia ee eo siuhe ane Gisputes arising 
one of escheat, that is, whether the net zens of the United daten shail to aoa te 
assets shall go to Italy or to the State/| fore the Persian tribunal to mien anak ae 
of New York. The provision of Article | ters are usualiy referred at the place where a 
VI of the treaty with Persia does not consul or agent of the United States may re- 
contain the qualifying words “conform- seniian to aeaine Ses - and decided ac- 
ably with the laws of the country” (where nave aoe teeth cee er enence of ah ems 
the death occurred) as in the case of the Wate SOa COREL OF SgEUS GE WS Wolies 
treaty between the United States and the All suits and disputes occurring in Persia 
Argentine Confederation of 1853 (Art. IX,! the empire of Persia between citizens of the 
10 Stat. 1001, 1009; Rocca v. Thompson, | United States, shall be referred entirely for 
223 U. S. 317, 326, 330, 332): or the phrase trial and dor adjudic ation fo the consul or 
“so far as the laws of each country wil] |28eDt Of the United States residing in the 

aay , * J province wherein such suits and disputes may 
permit”, as in the Consular Convention have arisen, or in the province ne ae 
between the United States and Sweden of! who shall decide them a ote tie lace 
1910 (Art. XIV, 37 Stat. 1479, 1487, 1488; | of the United States 


Decree Ordered Reversed 


Our conclusion is that, by virtue of the 
most-favored-nation clause of Article 
XVII of the Consular Convention between 
the United States and Italy of 1878, the 
Italian Consul General was entitled in the 
instant case, being that of the death of 


Ss 
52 


Parachute for Planes 
Specialists are working constantly to 
perfect a parachute capable of floating a 


disabled airplane to the earth. (Depart- 
ment of War.) 


according to the laws 
Rocca v. Thompson, supra; Matter of D’- Al Isuits and disputes occurring in Persia 
Adamo, 212 N. Y. 214, 222, 223). The omis- peyton Are « Rene Of the Vaited Staies sine 
sion from Article VI of the treaty with ee Sd ee ee owere, snal be 
Persia of a clause of this sort, so frequently WS thle toes eet whe intecmesintien 
found in treaties of this class, must be; In the United States, Persian subjects, in 
regarded as deliberate. In the circum- all disputes arising between themselves. or 
stances shown, it is plain that effect must | between them and citizens of the United 
be seven to the requirement that the prop- — Feiler edna |, be Jutees ao 
y of the decedent “shall be delivere ! MEE RE REOG f > United States 
a icnaet or agent of me a arora ” respecting the subjects of the most favored 
which the deceased was a subject or citi-| Persian subjects residing in the United 
zen, so that he may dispose of them in| States. and citizens of the United States, 
accordance with the laws of his country,” age ie ; Persia shall wees , Charsed 
unless a different rule is to apply simply | ¥'t® ¢™iminal offenses. be tried and judged 
because the decedent was domiciled “in Arg ge Dare ee Pe Bd oe 
the United States. |the most favored nation re iding in sitnar of 
Treaty Provision Discussed the above-mentioned countries 
The language of the provision suggests | 437 sreeUenat Te Lena, 100 |U. S. 483, 
no such distinction and, if it is to be main-|v.Aiexandrof. 183° U. S494 Fo as% SERS 
tained, it must be the result of construc- | Seattle, 265 U. S. 332, 342: Jordan v. Tashiro. 
tion based upon the supposed intention | 278 U 123, 127; Nielsen v. Johnson, 279 U. 
of the parties to establish an exception | S- 47: 
of which their words give no hint. In|} 
order to determine whether such a con- 
struction is admissible, regard should he 
had to the purpose of the treaty and to 
the context of the provision in question. 
The treaty belongs to a class of commer- 
cial treaties the chief purpose of which 


of £2,750 ($13,365) for a new vehicle of | 


Whether there is domi-| 


| has constituted a policy of intellectual and 


; Some 


| Not to be ignored, also, are the friendly | 


; and political interests has been a large} 


lality, without limitation with respect to! 


The | 


jthe local people, or from abruptness of 
|changes, which have not always provided | 


an Italian national in this country prior | 


School Problems 


- Of International 
Scope Discussed 


iReport of Advisory Group to 
President Suggests Exten- 
sion of Cooperation 
Among Nations 


Publication of the full text of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to President Hoover, recom- 
mending a number of changes in 
Federal education administration, was 
begun in the issue of Nov. 17, and has 
been continued in subsequent issues. 
Chapter IX, International Intellectual 
Relations, follows in full text: 

| Chapter IX—International Intellectual 
Relations: 

International cooperation.—The obliga- 
| tions of a nation within its own political 
|domains are not its only burdens. It is 
' generally recognized that the conscience of 
|the world requires an increased degree of 
| international cooperation. Such coopera- 
|tions until recently have largely been in 
|the domain of political relations. Prior 
}to the World War the fact of economic 
|interdependence had become a recognized 
|reality. Since the World War, intellectual, 
educational, and cultural cooperations have 
| been rapidly enlarged. The United States 
cannot and does not minimize their im- 
| portance and its obligation in relation to} 
| these matters. When invited to participate 
}in international and cultural cooperations 
it generally participates. 

The policy is old, though the beginnings | 
; were slender. When friendly nations have 
| been offered the privilege of having their 
|naval and military officers trained in the 
United States Naval and Military Acade- 
mies, or have asked us to lend officers of | 
our naval and military staff to aid in the 
improvement of their own services, this 


educational cooperation. More recent] 
the United States has been represented, 
with the sanction of the State Depart- 


b 


| 





;ment, in international congresses and 


|committees, such as those assembled un- 
;}der Pan-American auspices, and also in 


permanent cooperations, assuming insti- 
tutional or commission forms. Comity 
and courtesy among nations are habitu- 
ally recognized by our Government when 
such cooperations are suggested. Further- 
more, the Constitution specifically dele- 
gates to the United States the conduct 
of all foreign relations. | 


Intellectual interchanges. The Federal 
Government has also, made many provi- 
sions for more stable and continuous co- 
operations in which the intellectual and 
educational aspect is quite important. 
of the more important embodi- 
ments of our policy and practice are il- 
lustrated by permanent provisions made 
for international cooperation through the 
agency of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and various bureaus and commissions. | 


exchanges of teachers and students fa- | 
cilitated by the Government. 

Within certain geographical areas, | 
where unity of economic, commercial, | 


factor, we have shown considerable ini- 
tiative in establishing cultural, intellec- 
tual, and educational cooperations. The | 
Pan American Union, in all its works, ; 
illustrates the sympathetic interest which 
the United States and its neighbors have 
in the affairs of the American Continents. 
We have, likewise, assisted the govern- | 
ments of several Latin American coun- 
tries in finding appropriate American ed- 
ucatioal advisers in the reorganization of 
| their national school systems. Similarly 
we have sanctioned commissions to aid 
numerous governments in solving their 
budgetary and monetary problems. Many 
such relations have expressed the mutual 
friendliness existing between the United 
States and Latin American nations, 


Misunderstandings. Necessarily, and 
less happily perhaps, we have become in- | 
volved in administrative cooperations with 
friendly nations within our sphere of in- 
fluence, as in the cases of Aaiti, Nica- | 
ragua, and San Domingo, where special | 
administrative and fiscal cooperations have | 
been involved. We have inevitably exer- | 
cised a degree of influence upon their | 
school systems. 

In one instance, that of Haiti, Ameri- | 
can advice has led to important additions | 
to and reconstructions of the national | 
school system. The case of Haiti is illu-| 
minating. The American intention was | 
of the best; but maladjustments resulted, | 





| which created unnecessary irritation, less- | t 


ened confidence and blunted congenital | 
relations. These irritations have usually 
resulted from our failure to meet ade-| 
uately the conditions and aspirations o 


|the transition period needed to bring the | 


}full support of public opinion to an ad- 


| Visable innovation. 


| (2) 


Use of Poor Lands 
To Provide Refuges 
For Birds Suggested 


Creation of a Nation-wide 
Network of Sanctuaries Is 
Planned by Bureau of 
Biological Survey 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
Alaska by transplanting a herd of 34 from 
Greenland. 


Predatory-animal control 


and rodent 


work was improved by the establishment | 


of a regional plan of supervision. Con- 


gress approved a 10-year control program, | 
including authorization of appropriations | 


of not to exceed $1,000,000 annually. 
Conservation through education and law 
enforcement has resulted from the migra- 
tory-bird treaty negotiated with Great 
Britain in 1916. This obligation was for a 
15-year period, with the proviso that it 
should continue automatically thereafter 
from year to year. There has been no 


| serious demand for lessening the restrictive 


terms of the act or for liberalizing its 
hunting provisions. 
Protective Measures 

Accomplishments in making this treaty 
effective are summarized as follows: (1) 
Continuous protection to migratory non- 
game birds and to certain species of game 
birds that had become seriously depleted; 
prohibition of the sale and Spring 
shooting of migratory game birds; (3) es- 
tablishment of close-season districts based 
on the times of migratory flights; 
establishment of maximum daily bag 
limits; (5) limiting the methods and means 
for taking migratory game birds; (6) re- 


stricting the hours of hunting; (7) limit-| 


ing to two days’ bag the number of birds 
that may be transported in interstate 
commerce in a calendar week; (8) plac- 
ing most of the shore birds in the close 
season; (9) reducing the bag limits on 
ducks and geese and limiting the number 
that may be had in possession; (10 en- 
couraging the propagation of waterfowl 
in captivity under permit; and (11) limit- 
ing the possession of migratory game birds 
a period not exceeding 10 days after 
the end of the open season. 


The most effective Federal action to 


f|maintain waterfowl has been the pro- | 
{hibition of sale of migratory game birds. | 
incentive for | 


This action removed the 
commercialized exploitation of these birds 
by market gunners. This accomplishment 
together with the elimination of Spring 


(4) | 
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Board of Regents Named 
For University of Georgia 


ATLANTA, GaA., Nov. 25. 


As the first step in the reorganization 
| of the State gavernment in Georgia on 
| Jan. 1, Gov. Richard B. Russell Jr. has 
| appointed a board of regents for the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and its branches, to} 
|take the place of 24 separate boards of | 
| trustees that now operate the State’s ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Governor Russell is yet to name a board 
| of control to direct the eight eleemosynary 
|institutions in the State, supplanting 

eight separate boards, as well as five as- 
sistants to the Attorney General, two di- 
rectors of the Department of Industrial 


| 
| 





| Relations, and a State purchasing agent. | 
| The board of regents is made up of one | 
representative of each of the 10 Congres- | 
sional districts in the State and one man} 
from the State at large, to serve con- 
| currently with the Governor. Four of 
the new board members are present trus- 
tees of the University of Georgia. | 


Temporary Tax Revision | 
Urged by Senator Byrnes 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.1 
as was done by Congress several years ago. 

“I am opposed to the general sales tax. | 
However, it may be necessary to levy a 
tax on luxuries, which could be repealed 
when business revives and normal rev- 
enue flows into the Treasury. The arbi- 
| trary selection of the articles to be taxed 
as luxuries will be a difficult problem. | 
It calls for very careful study. 

“I think Congress ought to restore a 
gift tax. The whole scheme of addi- 
tional tax burdens should be temporary. 
In its formulation there should be kept 
in mind that when the business condi- 
tions of the country reiurn to normal 
there will be the additional revenue 
needed for the Federal Government and 
there may be repeal of the now contem- | 
plated increases.” 

Senator Byrnes, when a member of the 
| House in previous Congresses was a mem- 
| ber of the House Committee on Appro-| 
|priations. He said the Federal expendi- 
| tures‘ are running too high and there 
should be retrenchment in every possible 
|direction. Congress, he said, in appro- 
|priating money at the coming session 
should have in mind the financial condi- 
tion of the people. 


}in this matter, 


Economic Improvement 
Noted in Some Countries 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
|but the selling of goods to Great Britain 


There is, throughout a good part of the | Shooting fully justifies the intervention of largely on a pound basis has reduced re- 


world, a degree of misunderstanding of the | 
real intellectual, scientific, scholarly and} 
educational status of the American civili- | 
zation that is surprising The belief has} 
become current in many quarters that} 
American civilization is purely material-| 
istic. This belief constitutes a handicap} 
in our international relations. 

Interpreting ourselves abroad. The 
democratic organization of public educa-| 
tion in the United States and the effort} 
to base its practices on scientific studies 
‘and its extension of democratic higher | 
education offer unique contributions to) 
the world’s education. Wide professional | 
experimentation and the development of | 
a large body of scientific techniques have 
characterized recent American develop- | 
ments. For peoples aiming to develop 
popular education, our experience, theory, 
and practice are especially important. 

Other governments have been far more 
concerned about cultural understanding | 
and appreciation of their peoples by other 
nations, both for commercial and diplo- 
matic purposes, than has our own. While 
;we have not failed to be receptive to) 
suggestions initiated elsewhere, we have! 
not interpreted ourselves with which we 
should have kept in intimate developing 
closer culture and intellectual relations 
with foreign nations as a means of fuller | 
mutual understanding. | 

Foreign information needed. Conversely, | 
we sorely need in this country more com- 
prehensive reports on the advances made 
by educational research abroad and fuller | 
information regarding the educational 
practices and successes of other peoples. 
American civilization owes much to the 
educational experiences of other nations. 
Constant experimentation is going on 
there as well as here with a view to im- 
proving the contents and methods of 
schooling. We need theirs as they need 
/ours. The representatives of our Federal 
Government resident in foreign countries 
have long been rendering an important 
service to our citizens by making system- 
atic reports on foreign industrial and eco- 
nomic practices. These representatives 
| should also be charged wtih the duty of 
reporting fully on educational matters 
that are significant to American educa- 
tion. 

Passport visas. In this field of cultural 
relations with foreign nations there is 
one characteristic handicap that arises 
from the lack of coordinated policy with 
regard to foreign relations. While the 
State Department is the established agency 
ior conducting foreign relations, responsi- 
bility for the regulations regarding visas 
of passports of foreigners is vested by 
statute in the Department of Labor. The 
Labor Department also enforces the im- 
migration regulations at the ports of en- 
try. Since the Labor Department has no 
agents abroad, visas are issued abroad by 
efficers of the Department of State and 
are interpreted when a foreign teacher 
or student arrives at a port of entry by 
officers of the Department of Labor. Nu- 
merous cases are on record where the in- 
terpretations of these two independently 


| valuable, 


the United States Government. 
Two-fold Objective 
Federal acquisition of bird-refuge lands 
has a two-fold objective: (1) 
ment of sanctuaries, to preserve and im- 
prove the natural environment essential 
to waterfowl, particularly in areas where 


long droughts have serioulsy reduced their | 
numbers; (2) acquisition of lands, in many | 
ases of low productive value, thereby dis- | 
tributing money to landowners who other- | 


c 


wise would have little opportunity for 
sale. This has already helped somewhat 
to relieve unfavorable 
tions. 


The report calls attention to the ex- 
pansion in recent years in the Bureau's 
economic functions, including leadership 
in the control of injurious forms of wild 
life and research on fur farming, rabbit 
raising, and the reindeer industry. 
Bureau seeks to serve the best interests of 


the animals and birds and also of the} 


people. It works for the preservation of 

interesting and harmless ani- 
mals and birds, experiments in the propa- 
gation of those valuable in capitivity, ands 
leads in the cooperative control of species 
that locally become economically injurious. 

The idea of extermination of any form 
is abhorrent, though misinterpretation 


different, causing much annoyance tosuch 
foreigners and embarrassment to the 
United States. Closer coordination of this 
work is essential to continuing interna- 
tional good will. 


Recommendations 


1. Encourage international cooperation. 
Develop and extend our intellectual and 
educational cooperations in the interna- 
tional field, particularly throughout the 
Western Hemisphere where our neighborly 
responsibilities are large. 

2. Select appropriate commissions. Ap- 
point as members of commissions sent 
abroad to represent the United States 
only men and women who are especially 
equipped both by training and by experi- 
ence to make clear the purpose and op- 
eration of our educational systems, the 
nature of our institutions, and the cultural 
characteristics of the American people. 

3. Study foreign education. Empower 
the Federal headquarters for education, 
in cooperation with the Interdepartmental 
Council for Education, and the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State, to 
gather and publish such information con- 
cerning foreign educational theory and 
practice as is of significance to American 
education. 

4. Coordinate visa machinery. Establish 
closer cooperation between the Depart- 
ments of State and of Labor in such 
manner as to insure closer coordination 
in the administration of passport visas. 


(Chapter X, General Policies and 
Administrative Procedures, will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 28.) 


Establish- | 


economic condi- | 


The | 


controlled groups of officers have been | 


turns from the trade with that country. 
The reserves of the Bank of Poland con- 
‘tinue to decline, although reserves abroad | 
jare larger. j 
Greek foreign trade for September shows | 
la considerable decline as compared with 
|Jast year, which bears most heavily upon | 
imports, thus reducing the adverse bal- 
ance; a similar tendency is noted for the 
nine months’ period. The Canadian busi- | 
ness outlook is somewhat brighter, with | 
increased optimism in Ontario commercial | 
circles, although industrial operations are 
generally below normal. 

Business in Argentina was quiet last | 
; week, with a silghtly downward tendency 
owing to weaker peso exchange. The cessa- 
tion of the discounting of coffee railway 
bills of lading by Sao Paulo banks has 
caused some concern in the Brazilian 
coffee trade, but conditions are otherwise 
unchanged. 


may lead to an impression in some quar- 
ters that the Bureau seeks to exterminate | 
seme species. The Bureau is convinced 
that, though some forms must be curbed. 
the perpetuation of representatives of all 
forms in their natural habitats will lead 
to an increased appreciation of their es- 
| thetic and economic importance. 

In order that its control practices might 
be fully understood, the Biological Survey | 
proposed a joint investigation by the Bu- 
reau and the American Society of Mam- 
malogists. The substance of the majority 
cf the reports was that the Bureau’s em- | 
|ployes are responsible men and that in| 
| general poison was fonud to have been so | 
placed as not to endanger serioulsy the} 
smaller fur-bearing animals. The inves- 
tigators found little evidence that true fur 
bearers are being killed in any consider- 
able numbers. 

Research has continued a prime con- 
cern of the Bureau and has resulted in 
the accumulation of voluminous data on 
|the wild birds and mammals of North 
America and to some extent on the am- 
phibians and reptiles. During the year 
preparations were made for opening a 
new sublaboratory at Denver Colo., on 
July 1, 1931, to study the stomach con- 
tents of predators and of other animals 
charged with being injurious. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


ee 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., November 24, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., Janvary 12, 1932, for the 
construction of the Addition to the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D, C The build- 
ing. as designed, will be fireproof with granite 
facing Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets. may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect by any satisfac- 
tory general contractor. A deposit of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) will be required for each set 
of drawings and specifications, to insure their 
return in good condition Checks therefor 
|to be made payable to the order of David 
' Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. DAVID LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol, 


| community 


|Rhode Island, Providence, R. I.: 


O DETERMINE the tactical advan- ,) 

tages of various types of combat au- 
tomotive vehicles developed by the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States 
Army, tests are to be conducted at the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.; 
mechanized forces of cavalry as well as 
tank platoons from the Second Tank 
Regiment are to participate, it has just 
been announced by the Department of 
War. Of the numerous tanks and ar- 
mored cars which will be tested, two 
types are shown. The 23-ton medium | 
Tank T1, which is to be reengined with 
a Liberty motor, shown in the upper 
picture, is the last of the post-war 
medium tanks and was favorably re- 
ported upon in every respect except 


power and speed. The mechanized cav- 
alry will function with light armored 
as shown at the left. 


Mr. Hoover Praises 
Rhode Island for 
Aiding Unemployed 


combat cars, 


‘Three Community Chests in’ 


State Exceeded Quotas. 
According to Message 
From Governor Case 


President Hoover on Nov. 25 sent a mes- 
Sage congratulating Gov. Norman S. Case, 
of Rhode Island, on the manner in which 
that State has undertaken and provided! 
for its unemployment burdens over the 
coming Winter. Governor Case had ad- 
vised the President in a message fhat 
three community chest drives in his State | 
which closed Nov. 24 had exceeded their! 
quota in each case. | 

The exchange of messages between Gov- | 


full text: | 
Message to Mr. Hoover 


“The President, Washington, D. C. I| 
know that you will be interested to learn | 
that the three community chest drives in} 
Rhode Island, which closed yesterday, ex- | 
ceeded their quota in each instance. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Providence | 
chest quoia was  approxi- 
mately $80,000 in excess of last year, over | 
$815,000 was raised, representing a $25,000) 
oversubscription. | 

“Cranston’s chest went $5,000 over the 
top, and for the first time the Pawtucket 
quota and exceeded it by $15,000. The 
and Blackstone Valley chest raised its 
showing by employes in each case was re- 
markable, as, for instance, wage earners 


|in Providence contributed over $100,000 to 


this fine humanitarian cause, this on a 1 


| per cent pay roll basis. 


“Also that the Rhode Island General As- | 
sembly in a one-day session, for which 
the legislators received no pay, adopted 
the Governor’s plan appropriating $1,- 
500,000 for unemployment relief to such 
cities and towns as will require assistance 
this money to be loaned | 
in this matter this money to be loaned 
out of the State’s unincumbered surplus 
at an interest rate of 3 per cent annually 
on notes, each town to be limited in its 
borrowings to one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
its total assessed valuation. 

“These facts confirm my telegram to 
you of recent date, in which I stated that 
Rhode Island will provide for its own. 


“NORMAN S. CASE, 
“Governor of Rhode Island.” 


Hon. Norman S. Case, Governor 


of 
I wish 
to congratulate the people of Rhode Island | 
and you personally on the sturdy manner 
in which the State has undertaken and 
provided for its burdens. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Radio Commission Asks 
Court to Clarify Mandate 


The Federal Radio Commission on Nov. 
26 filed a petition with the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, asking 
that the court clarify its mandate of Jan- 
uary, 1931, in which it gave the Commis- 
sion permission to allocate to a selected 
applicant 40 communication channels left 
vacant when the Universal Wireless Com- 
munication Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
became insolvent. 

Because conditions have changed since 
the court’s January decisions, it is neces- 


|}sary that a modified ruling on the case 


be made. The Commission requests in- 
formation as to what action it should 
take in the case”and asks permission to 
hold further hearings, according to the 
petition. 


Trade Through Shanghai 


Last year 51 per cent of China's total 
import trade and 35 per cent of the total 
export trade passed through the port of 
Shanghai. (Department of Commerce.) 


Perk up your radio | 


Scott, Walter D. Personnel management, 


| Walton, 


| Dept. 


| Calif.—Agric}. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official ducuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Putnam, Howard P. The 
N. Y., C. Scribner's sons 

Rendall, Gerald H. 
ing and spelling. 
1931. 

Rickword, Edgell, comp. 
various authors. 313 p 
co., 1931. 

Roll, Chas. Ind. 
ment. 5 Vv., 
1931. 

Rowland, Sydney V., 
_ Oe 


five seasons. 66 Pp. 
1931. 31-28157 
Shake-speare: handwrit- 
55 p. Lond., C. Palmer, 
31-29783 
vol. ii, by 
Wishart & 
31-29782 
150 yrs. of Amer. develop- 
illus. Chicago, Lewis pub. co., 
31-29914 

comp. Beckoning road, 
. W. D. Lewis and Elizabeth J. Mar- 
shall. 471 p., illus. Phil., John C. Winston 
co., 1931. 31-29772 
Salls, Helen H. Pensive Citadels. (Verse craft 
ser.) 41 p. Emory Univ. Ga., Banner press, 
1931. 31-29925 
Salzman, Maurice. “art” of steal- 
ing literary Los Angeles, 
Parker, Stone & Baird co., 1931 31-29773 
Schauffler, Robt H.. comp. A manthology, 
songs that are fit for men—and a few woe 
men. 440 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931. 
31-28133 

prin- 
by a 
Matthew- 
McGraw- 
31-29802 
Musset, 1810- 
Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
31-29759 
Spanish, 


Scrutinies 
Lond., 


Plagiarism, 
material 268 p 


ciples 
Robt. 
son 
Hill book co., 

Sedgwick, Henry 
1857, biographv 
Merril! co., 1931 

Sparkman, Colley F. Beginning 
training for reading. bs and Carlos 
Castillo (Chicago Spanish ser.) 193 p., 
jlus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chi SS, 
1931. 

Stewart, 
land. 
1931 


practices, and point of view 

C. Clothier and Stanley B. 

aa. 0d, S83 p.; lus. 8. 2 

1931. 

D. Alfred de 
343 p. 


ago 


Jean. 
160 p 


Poetry 
Lond., 


“ong- 

inia Woolf, 

31-29781 

Thomas, Eleanor W. Christina Georgina Ros- 
setti. 229 p N. Y., Columbia univ 

1931. < 


Verrill, Alpheus H. Jamaica of today 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931 
Walters, Jack E. Student development; how 
to make most of coll life 195 p., illus. 
N. ¥., I. Pitman & 1931 31-29919 
Eda L. Jane Matthew and other 
poems. 147 p. N. Y., Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam, 1931. 31-29765 
Adams, Geo. B. Origin of English constitu- 
tion. 408 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 
1931. 31-20975 
Adams, Grace K. Psychology; science or su- 
perstitation? 299 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 
1931 31-29498 
America-Japan soc. Tokyo. Principal speeches 
at dinners and luncheons of . . . held dure 
ing f. yr. ended Apr., 1931 (Special bull. 
(11) May, 1931.) 65 p. Tokio, America- 
Japan soc., 1931. 31-20855 
Bachofen, Chas. A. handbook 
of Roman liturgy. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder book 31-29504 
Belloc, Hilaire. 319 p. 
N. Y.,* Macmillan co., 1931. 31-29502 
Bible. English. Selections. 1931. For times 
of crisis. 113 p. Phila., Westminster press, 
1931 31-29503 
Boettiger, John. Jake Lingle; or, Chicago on 
the spot 235 p., illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dute- 
ton & co., 1931. 31-29932 
Bogart, Ernest L. of Amer. 
people. 797 p., 
illus. co., 1931. 
31-29940 
Bridges, Katharine M. B. Social and emo- 
tional development of pre-school child. 277 
p. Lond., K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 
1931. 31-29935 
Brimfield, Mass. Vital records of ..., to yr. 
1850. 336 p. Boston, Mass., New England 
historic genealogical soc at cha J ) 
Eddy town-record fund, 1931. 


sons, 


Liturgical law; 
467 p. St. 
co., 1931. 

Essays of a Catholic. 


Economic 
(Longmans’ 
wa 


history 
economic ser.) 


N, Longmans, Green & 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


|ernor Case and the President follow in| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Ann. Rept. of Director of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to Secy. of Commerce, for f. yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1931 U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Price, 60 cents. 

Manual of International 
Death. 4th Rev., 1929 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


List of Causes of 
Bur. of Census, 


Price, $1.25 


Soil Survey of York County, Nebr.—Sc 9 
No. 10, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U 
Dept. of Agric. and Univ. of Nebr. St 
Soil Survey, Dept. of Conservation and S 
vey Division Price, 20 cents Agr. 31-1017 

Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Oct., 1931. 
Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. Ss. Dept. of 
Labor. Free 

Soil Survey of Mecosta County, 
1927, No. 18, Bur. of Chemistry 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and Mich. 
periment Station. Price, 10 


Mich.—Ser, 
and Soils, 
Agricl. Ex- 
cents 
Agr. 31-1016 
Survey of Storage Conditions in Libraries Rel- 
ative to Preservation of Records—Misc. Pub., 
Bur. of Standards, No. 128, U. S Dept. of 
Commerce Price, 5 c¢ 31- 
Concrete Stoppings in Coal Mines for 
sisting Explosions: Detailed Tests 
cal Stoppings and Str t of 
Buttress—-Bull. 245, Bu Mine 
Dept. of Commerce. P: 25 cents 
31-28393 
Variety Tests of Sugarcanes in La. during Crop 
Year, 1929-30—Cir. No. 187, U. S 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
of Commerce Regulations 
Entry and Clearance of Aircraft 
as amended Apr. 7, 1931, and U. S. / 
port of Entry Regulations, Effective Nov 
1931.—Aeronautics Bull. No. 7-C, Aeronaus 
tics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. bee 
31-28391 


ents 


ice 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Part 10, Dairy 
1931 Sacramento, 1931. 
Part Weights and 


to July 193 Sacra- 


Statutes 
corrected to Sept. 1, 
Agric! Statutes 
Measures, Corrected 
mento, 1921 
Conn.—E'ection 
Comp. by 
ford, 1930 

Laws Relating 


Laws, 


6 
31 


1 


Law. 
Harte 


Naturalization 
Rev., 1930. 


and 
Secy. of State 


to State Banks and Trust 
Companies. Savings Banks and 
Banks, Building and Loan Assns., 
Bankers and Small Loan Comps > 
by Bank Comr., Lester E. Shipy 
Hartford, 1920 
Rept. of Bd 
ended July 14, 
8. Ernest W. 
1930. 
1.—24th 
Gen 
lou, 
Wis.—62nd 
22nd Rept. 
of 1930.) 
Freedy 
,. me 
Rept 


of Educ to 
1930. Public 
Butterfield, Secy. 


Gov for yr. 
Document No, 
Hartford, 
R Bank Comr., to 
Latimer W. Bal- 
1931 


of 


Ann 
Assembly, 
Bank Comr. Providence 
Ann. Rept. of Comr 
of State Fire Marshal 
ibmitted Gov 
Comr. of Ins. Madison 
Public Service Ccmm 
for f. yr. ended Je. 39. 1931 
ted to Gov. by I. Wade Coffman, 
man. Charleston. 1931 
Calif.—5th Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Institue 
tions, for 2 yrs. end Je. 30, 1930 Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Earl E. Jensen, Dir. Sace 
ramento, 1930 
Mich.—Public Acts of Legisl 
Springfeld, 1931. 

of 1931 Comp 
Secy. of State 


Rept. of 
Jan., 1931 


and 
ess 
A. 


Ins 

(Busi 
by M 
1931 
18th Ann. 
Submite 

Chair- 


Regular Session 


by F 


rank D. Fitzgerald 
Lansi 1931 


with new tubes 


Just as a chicken sheds its 
feathers regularly once a 
year, a radio needs to shed 
its old tubes. Put in a set of 
brandnew RCA Radiotrons 
—at the new low prices. 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 


Harrison, N. J. 
(A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF 


YOUR RADIO 
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Areas for Week 


Contrasting Temperatures 
Are Recorded; Prospects 
For Wheat Good, Declares 
The Weather Bureau 





While the western section of the 
United States was experiencing tempera- 
tures from 12 to 20 degrees below nor- 
mal, the eastern section last week was 
basking in weather that averaged 12 to 
24 degrees warmer than usual, according 
to the weekly weather bulletin issued 
Nov. 25 by the Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture. / 

Heavy rainfalls, especially in the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valleys, have sup- 

lied ample moisture to all the major 
arming regions of the United States; 
in some areas the subsoil condition is the 
best it has been in two years, according 
to the bulletin. f 

Winter wheat prospects throughout 
the country are reported good to excel- 
lent, largely because of last week’s rains, 
says the bulletin, which follows in full 
be 





Contrasts in Temperature 


The weather of the week was charac- 
terized by marked contrasts in tempera- 
ture conditions between the eastern and 
western parts of the country. From the 
western Great Plains westward it was de- 
cidedly cold and stormy, especially the 
latter part of the week, with the mean 
temperatures averaging from 12 degrees 
to more than 20 degrees below normal. 

Subzero weather covered a considerable 
area, this being the first week with any 
first-order station reporting minimum 


Ample Rainfall | 
Noted in Farming 


Relief Bill Enacted Public Construction for Week 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| consisting of the State Bank Commissioner | 


temperatures as low as zero; the lowest | 


reported was 18 degrees below zero at 
Havre, Mont., on the 22d. 
area freezing weather extended to the 
extreme southern limits of the country, 
with some record-low temperatures for 
so early in the season in southwestern 
Utah, and frost general over the agri- 
cultural sections of California. 


Warm in Eastern Areas 


On the other hand, temperatures over 
the eastern half of the country continued 


In this western | 


abnormally high, with a large number of | 


stations reporting the highest of record 
for so late in the season. From the Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward the weekly means 
averaged generally from 12 degrees to as 
much as 24 degrees above normal, with 
freezing weather confined to a small area 
in the interior of the extreme Northeast. 
The lowest temperature reported as far 
north as New York, N. Y., and Harris- 
burg, Pa., was 50 degrees, while in some 
Gulf sections the minima exceeded 60 
degrees. 

Rainfall was substantial to heavy 
excessive in practically ali sections of the 
country between the Great Plains and 
Appalachian Mountains. It was especially 
heavy in the Mississippi and lower Mis- 
souri valleys where many stations reported 
weekly totals of more than 3 inches. Mod- 
erate rains to heavy snows occurred also 
in most Rocky Mountain sections and in 
the Pacific Northwest. The drought re- 
mains very largely unrelieved, however, in 
the Atlantic Coast States where rainfall, 
as a rule, was very light. 

Rainfall Termed Ample 


Generous to heavy rainfall during the 
last two weeks has amply supplied the 
soil with moisture for present needs over 


° 


nearly all of the principal agricultural 
sections of the country, though some 
west-central Plains districts need more 


recipitation, and dryness in the Atlantic 
Btates is still largely unrelieved. Heavy 
general rains in the Mississippi and lower 
Missouri valleys have given the best sub- 
soil moisture supply in nearly two years, 
with small streams full, wells improving, 
and even lowlands flooded in some places; 
the latter did a moderate amount of harm 
in limited areas through soil erosion and 
damage to ungathered crops, principal’y 
corn. 5 

Some sections of the upper Mississippi 
Valley have already had the heaviest rain 
of record for November. With the con- 
tinuation of abnormal warmth and ample 
moisture, Fall-sown crops and grass in 
the central valleys and Central-Northern 
States continue to grow rapidly, and live- 
tock are still grazing in the more north- 
ern sections. 

Snows in West 

In the West the cold, stormy weather 
has laid a snow blanket over large areas. 
Outside operations were limited because 
of the cold and snow, and livestock suf- 
fered considerably in many places, with 
some shrinkage, but no appreciable losses. 
The western snows were beneficial to small 
grains and permitted a wider range of 
sheep in places where water has been 
lacking. 

The drought in the central Gulf States 
has been largely broken, but much of 
Texas, principally the south, and more 
generally the Atlantic States, are still 
unrelieved. Good, soaking rains are 
badly needed nearly everywhere from 
New York to Florida, but, at the same 
time, light, scattered showers were help- 
ful in holding forest fires in check in 
south Atlantic areas. The question of 
water supplies is still acute in some of 
the more eastern States, with hauling 
necessary for domestic purposes in places. 


Winter Wheat Good 


Small Grains.—Winter wheat continues 
in fine condition generally in the Ohio 
Valley, while improvement was noted in 
some adjacent sections to the southward. 
notably in Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
central Mississippi Valley districts mois- 
ture conditions are highly satisfactory, 
while in portions to the westward, in- 
cluding eastern Nebraska and Kansas 
and Oklahoma, Winter wheat is good to 
@xcellent. In the western part of the 
above-named States the soil is still in- 


sufficiently supplied with moisture, or 
the previous dryness has delayed ad- 
vance. 

Widespread snows over the Rocky 


. Mountain region were beneficial to Win- 
ter grains, while in the Pacific North- 
west moisture conditions are improved, 
although severe frosts generally stopped 
growth. Showers were helpful in parts 
of the Southeast, but were too light to 
be of material benefit, with progress of 
Winter grains very backward. 
Corn Husking Progresses 


Corn and Cotton.—East of the Missis- 
sippi Valley husking and cribbing corn 
made good progress, but work was largely 
at a standstill, because of frequent rains 


and wet fields. to the westward. In the 
lower Missouri and upper Mississippi 
valleys there were considerable com- 


plaints of damage to outstanding corn 
either by flooded lowlands or by sprout- 
ing and rotting of grain because of the 
mild, damp weather. 

The late gathering of cotton was de- 
layed by unfavorable weather in the 
northwestern portion of the belt, and 
also in the Mississippi Valley districts, 
with some damage reported to that still 
outstanding; elsewhere remnant gather- 
ing made good advance. 


Pastures Largely Good 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures and 
grass are largely good in central valley 
sections, but in more eastern States, par- 
ticularly from New York southward to 
Florida, moisture conditions are very un- 
satisfactory, with soaking rains needed. 
Widespread snow over the Rocky Moun- 
tains was beneficial, 
areas in many places, but feeding is more 
eneral at present; some livestock suf- 
fered from the cold. 

Winter and Fall truck were slightly 
benefited by rains of the week in central 
®Gulf States, but most of the Winter 
trucking area needs a good, soaking 
rain Sugar-beet gathering is largely 
ended, but sugar-cane harvest in Loui- 
Siana was delayed. Citrus are small and 
maturing slowly in Florida, but in Cali- 
fornia navels are coloring rapidly, with 
picking becoming more general. 
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By Rhode Island 


Legislature Passes Proposal 
Of Governor at Special 
Session and Adjourns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 25. 

The Legislature met in special session 
yesterday, heard the recommendations of 
Governor Norman S. Case, adopted a bill) 
making them effective, which was signed | 
by the Governor, and the session was ad- | 
journed. ie 
The act creates an unpaid commission 


as chairman, the Chairman of the Board 
of Tax Commissioners and the General 
Treasurer of the State to supervise unem- 
ployment relief. 

It gives to cities and towns, without 
prejudice as to their present borrowing 
capacity as limited by statute, the addi- 
tional power to borrow until June 30, 1933, 
up to one-tenth of 1 per cent of their as- 
sessed valuation and appropriates $1,500,- 
000 therefor. Such loans are to bear in- 
terest at a rate of 3 per cent. 

The act makes each local director of 
public aid the disbursing officer, subject 
to approval of the city council and the 
State Commission for his program of re- 
lief. A limitation of $15 a week is fixed 
in the payment for work by a citizen who 
has resided two years in the State and six 
months in the city. If no work is avail- 
able, it is permitted to furnish money or 
orders for shelter, food, fuel, clothing or 
other necessities at the rate of $1 a day 
for the applicant and 50 cents a day for 
each dependent, but in all not to exceed 
$15 a week per family. 


Overcrowding Found 
To Prevail in Housing 
Of Negroes in Cities 





Semipublic Projects Included in List An.- 


High Rents and Dilapidation | 


Among Subjects to Be 
Discussed by President’s 
Home Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
toward the sections of low-priced dwel- 
lings. Real estate operators and home 
building concerns or individuals find it 





impracticable to build new homes in de-| ts Rock, Ark 


teriorated residence areas. 
“From the new developments Negroe 
are almost universally debarred. The 


| available houses, thus, are limited to these 


or | 


increasing grazing | 


run-down areas which as they become 
less and less desirable command less and 
less rent and correspondingly lower income 
groups of the white population. Few re- 
pairs are made and eventually a point 
is reached at which it is more protfiable 
to admit Negroes than to lower the rentals 
further. 
Building Codes Inapplicable 


“Few new houses are built in the Negro 
areas. The standards embodied in build- 
ing ordinances and sanitary codes thus 
can not easily be applied to their dwel- 
lings. The chances for improvement are 
extremely rare. Property is difficult to 
buy because land takes on new valuation 
in areas potentially useful for business.” 

With populations constantly increasing 
and neither new houses nor new areas 
available to the Negroes, what happens, 
according to the committee, is constant. 
doubling up. Forty per cent of the Negro 
and Mexican one-family households in 
Chicago, for example, were found to be 
taking in lodgers in 1925. 

The density of Negro population, ac- 
cording to the committee, was twice as 
great as the total in Chicago, and nearly 
five times as great in Philadelphia. 

“In New York City, where population 
density is in a measure compensated by 
high buildings, the total density for the 
city was 223, while the Negro density was 
336 per acre, although Negroes have com- 
paratively few apartments high enough to 


require elevators.” 

As to the physical condition of the 
houses in these overcrowded areas, the 
committee quotes studies made in New 


York, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, and 
Albany, which report from 9 to 50 per 
cent of the buildings able to meet mod- 
erate standards. 


Excessive Rentals Charged 
Not only do the Negroes in the large 
northern cities have to live in overcrowded 
and below-standard dwellings, but they 
have, also, the committee reports, to pay 
excessive rentals, “considerably higher 
amount than is paid by white families 


who preceded them, or who are living in| 


Similar properties. This is the result of 
the limitation of available dwellings for 
this element of the population.” 

In support of this statement the com- 
mittee presents figures collected in a num- 
ber of cities. 'The average rental per room 


for housing of low-income groups in New| 


York is $6.67 whereas for Negroes it is 
$9.50. 

As to Negro housing in the South, the 
Committee reports that “there is more 
congestion in the North than in the 
South, but the extent of tolerance of gross 
deficiences 1n sanitation is greater in the 
South than in the North.” This is illus- 
trated by a summary of the findings of 
a study of Negro housing in Richmond, 
Va., made under the auspices of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader. 

This showed that “at least half of the 
dwellings are in various stages of dilapi- 
dation; that less than one of every eight 
houses has plumbing facilities inside the 
house; that but one in three has a water 
connection inside the house; and that 14 
per cent have neither kitchen nor bath- 
room.” Similar reports are quoted from 
other Southern cities 


Segregation Data Assembled 

In addition to this survey of the physi- 
cal aspects of Negro housing throughout 
the country, the Committee has assem- 
bled the facts on Negro housing and the 
community, which involves particularly 
the subject of segregation; the facts on 
social and economic factors, such as de- 
linquency, mortality, and living standards 
of Negroes; on financing of Negro home 
buying; and on housing projects for Ne- 
eroes, 

The results of all these studies and rec- 
ommendations for action looking toward 
improvement in Negro housing standards 
will be given to the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership. The President’s Conference has 
been organized under the joint chairman- 
ship of Secretary Lamont, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and of Secretary Wil- 
bur, of the Department of the Interior. 
a: John M. Gries is the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

The Committee on Negro Housing is one 
of 31 appointed by the President to as- 
semble the facts on evéry phase of the 
housing situation in this country. The 
Committee members are authorities in the 
fields covered by their committees and 
have given their services voluntarily to 
the Conference work. . 

The members of the Committee on Ne- 
gro Housing are: 
ane Nannie H. Burrough 
dent, National Training Sc > 
and Girls, Washington 5 aha ome 

Charles S. Johnson. secretary; 
partment of social science 
Nashville, Tenn 

George R. Arthur 
fare, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 

L. T. Burbridge. president, Louisiana In- 
Sustrigh Life Insurance Company, New Or- 
eans 

Joseph S. Clark, president, 
versity, Baton Rouge, La 

Mrs. Irene M. Gaines, Chicago Urban League 
Chicago 

Mrs. Lena Trent Gordon, special investiga- 
tor, Department of Public Welfare. Bureau o{ 
Legal Aid, Philadelphia 

Lorenzo J. Greene. research investigator 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History,-Inc., Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Hale, president, Tennessee Agricul- 


chairman; presi- 


director, de- 
Fisk University 


associate for Negro Wel- 


Southern Uni- 


| courthouse annex, 


ington, watermain 
County, gravel or 
128 and _ $7,967. 

work, $28,589. 
ing, $3,000. 

$2,630. 
tion work, $11,107. 
wading pools, 
alley, 
$16,900. 


Troqu 


Is in Excess of 53 Millions 





work, $8,620. 


e 9 Chicago, store building and sub- | r Ba 
nounced by the President Ss Group | Station, $400,000; church, $200,000. Fates City. Kentucky 
~ gas mains and regulator station, $25, le oe? O . . . 
| Dixon, walks, curb, gutters and Orn Street Kentucky: Caldwell County, roading, grad 





. lighting system, $4,170. Oak Park, playground in: r > . 
F R s ; , eae” saree : 5 jing, $15,000. Kenton County, armory and 
UBLIC and semipublic construction’ awards during the week were valued at ‘Shelter house and wading pool, $3,806. Al-| riding hall, $8,322. 
" : i exander County, bridge work, $41,167; grading, 
$53,487,129, according to announcement Nov. 24 by the President's Organization 14.196. Chicago, fire station. combination | ee 
on Unemployment Relief. Projects awarded covered 513 contracts in 43 States and |truck and engine house, $7,500. Fulton Louisiana 


the District of Columbia. 





















grading State-aid Road No. 4, $24,500. Bloom- 


Gallatin County, gravel surfac- 
McDonough County, bridge construc- | 
$5,000; 
$17,800; paving 


Sangamon County, 
bridge work, $149.950. Schuyler County, bridge | paving, $5,783. 


County, bridge work, $15,572 and $40,529. Lake | 


$85,000. Randolph County, | 026; L-10-32, $1,152; L-11-32, $803; L-12-32, 
| $1,486. Keokuk, bridge, Road No. 77, $7,400. 
Bond | State, highway construction awarded in Oc- 
tober, $266,296. Green, water mains, $844. 
Marion Gounty, graveling work, $1,950, 


construction, $868. 
stone surfacing work, $11.- 
Calhoun County, bridge 


ois County, Bridge No. 27, | 


Kansas 
Oak Park, two playground; Kansas: Butler County, maintenance and/ 
aving Madison Street | construction of county roads, $100,000. New- 
andolph Street alley, | ton, church addition, $35,000. Harper County, | 
bridge, $17,864; | road and bridge maintenance, $7,500. Newton, 


ing and draining work, $53,000; road surfac- 


Louisiana: Alexandria, fire house, $740. or- | 



























: ; 5 sas County, bridge work, $8,168. Lee County, jeans Parish, concrete. retaining wall, $951,521. | 

A list of the projects by States follows: bridge work, $7,785. Marshall and Putnam Rapides Parish, bridge over Red River. $439,- | 

+- saan ; _ — County, bridge work, $47,402. Warren County, 972: highway construction awarded in Octo- | 
Alabama to storm sewer, $5,000; Merced County, bridge road construction, section 4-m F. T., $14,200; ber. $2,381,403. 
os eet No. 232, $2,200; Nos. 233 and 235, $2,794: No.| section 5-M F. T., $19,599; section 6-M F. T.. , : 

Alabama: Birmingham. alterations to first 234, $2,039: No. 236, $2,010; Nos. 237, 238, 239 $10,500; section I-15 D., $14,994; section J-15 Maine 
unit of Hillman Hospital, $44,375; Bullock and 240, $2,550 Redwood City, yacht build-/|D., $11,854; section K-15 D., $2.227; section a 
County, road maintenance and construction, | ing, $1,176. Stanislaus County, bridge, $3,600;  2-m F. T., $1,250. State, highway construc- Maine: Highway construction awarded in 
$50,000; Clarke County, road maintenance and/ retaining wall, $2,500 Ventura, installing} tion awarded in October, $64,500. Carrol] October, $133,729. Hampden, building gym- 
construction, $50,000; Greenville, Religious Ed-| cells in new courthouse annex, $36,940. Ven-! County, widening bridge. $3,585. DuPage nasium from town hall, $2,000. 
ucation building, $21,000; Mobile, hospital,| tura County, storm water protection in Road/ County, bridges, $70,587, $133,961 and $31,216 
$25,000; St. Clair County, road and bridge District No. 1, $2,700; road maintenance in) Saline, paving work, $13,770. Marvland 
maintenanee and construction, $65,000; Au- | Districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, $390,971; bridge in Road | ‘ wo 
taugaville, high school, $28,950; Birmingham, District No. 1, $5,000; culvert in Road Dis-| Georgi | Maryland: Silver Spring, curb and gutter 
paving, $1,680; church, $9,000; State, highway trict No. 1, $1,000; surfacing Los Angeles “ rgia work, $2,500. Kent County, road maintenance, 
construction awarded in October, $87,000; Avenue in District No. 2. $5,000; paving Ven- ; 4 .~ | $26,000; highway construction awarded in 
Montgomery, paving Hood Street, $14,200. tura Avenue in District No. 3, $8,500; culvert | wcro"@i8;., Rome. paving, curb and gutter October, $686,294. 

in Road District No $2.500; Telegraph Road ee eat tte County, School, F12,0K 
Arkansas eaten water page Ey Gatoarte ie Road State, State highway construction awarded Massachusetts 
. —— ; : . ae tae > - October, $282,000 Collegeboro, gymnasium eee . 

Arkansas: North Little Rock, clinic build- See, Boat biicntaia’ scad wantin Ghana and temporary training school, $6,000. Massachusetts: Lynn, sheet asphalt paving, 
ing, $200,000; Little Rock, auditorium and 3 "co SS ” $9 B00 isles tataainna? $31,983. Medford, new schools, $100,000; school 
administration building, $150,000. | Meee punding “iach: Manioan Gan Idaho in Forest Park section, $60,000. North Wilbra- 

a af aa , on Fe . ham, alterations to power house, $50,000. Wil- 
Von : temporary office building, $1.870 San Mate ‘ 
California | Gauunte Hospital, $4,000 8 State. highway Rate Idaho: State highway construction awarded , liamstown, bituminous macadam highway con- 

California: Bakersfield, remodeling lodge | struction awarded in October, $3,028,022. Val-| in October, $64,649. Seeman  scaalca ate aeh. Sata yoni 
hall, $5,500; Fresno County, T. B. annex at, lejo, rectory, $6,000. ‘ pS a ' fs > We v 8, 
. r , ’ $201,000; macadam pavement, $175,000. Fitch- 
General Hospital, $20,000; annex to hospital ‘ Indiana as a thin nih ; 
and doctor's residence, $15,000; addition to Colorado : Cues Sipser le Seamer, Pte) aga 
General Hospital, $150,000: Hollister idition . é ‘ Indiana: Evansville, Sunday school, $14,000. County, painting Newburyport Court House 
a ospital, 000, Follister, ac Colorado: Lake County, maintenance work, Vigo County, road, $3,460. Anderson, improv- $1,520; Plum Island Bridge improvements 
one E cs = $15,000. State, State ees construction ing Sheridan Street, $1,422. Hammond, mu- $13,980; Chain Bridge improvements, $3,056; 
tural and Industrial State College, Nashville qUnnG month sob Ge her yr leess nicipal incinerator plant, $61,262, Madison | installing industrial farm sewer, $1,135; re- 
Tenn : : , : ; ; Connecticut County, Indian Creek bridge, $4,774. Benton placing gutter, $695; alterations to Lawrence 

xordon B. Hancock, chairman, department si County, John Kelly and Lucy Kelly drain Court House. $2 380; Haverhill Upper Bridge 
of economics and sociology, Virginia Union Connecticut Stamford, paving, sewer and  ¢g40. ‘South Bend, masoleum, $200,000. Clin- sidewalk, $1,142; Duck Bridge sidewalk, $1.- 
University, Richmond, Va. curbing work 000; Colchester, repairing ton County, bridge and approach grading, $5,- 680; repairs to Essex Merrimac bridges, $1,021 

Leon R. Harris, editor, The Modern Farmer highway, ~ $2.200 Newington, garage, $5,808. 933 Grant County, bridge, Road No. 21, $5,530. painting metal work on Blyman Bridge, $337; 

T. Ar . r, . f ., State highway construction awarde in c= | $15,000 Randolph County, Fort Jayne ar- S007, R NC s B. ge, ° 
| scuketee aelakaate * Mettenat “iittme ” Lanmes tober, $44,200 New Haven, greenhouse and, mon et al. drain, $268 State, highway con- | 482; replacing gutter, $394; painting metal 
New York 4 installing heating plant, $3.690 Rocky Hill, | struction awarded in October, $17,804 Floyd work in Haverhill Lower Bridge, $685 Hamp- 

Benjamin F. Hubert, president, Georgia Steel standpipe and foundation, $10,470 County, bridge and grading approach, $6,584,| den, community house and school, $55,000 
State Industrial College, Industrial College Indianapolis, Fire Station No. 18, $15,035. Rip- State highway construction awarded in Octo- 
Ga Delaware ley County, parish hall addition, $7,500. oars a a eee _ ee 

. se , . 2,28 > re, she ae i 

Zachary T. Hubert, past president, Agricul- Delaware: Selbyville, school, $187,785. Rose | $41,548. k | 

a = ane ey pm Men reg — Hill, water service line, $310. Wilmington, | Iowa Mi hie " 

rs. Daisy mpk egion qd secre- | highway bridge and street car bridge, $257,- fa 99 6 — € é | 
tary, National Association for the Advance- aT North wrimington school (dormitory, | Towa: Burlington, river wall, $22,638. Craw- : : 5° 
ment of Colored People, Pittsburgh, Pa. kitchen. and mess hall, and recreation build-| ford County. graveling work, $19,358; grading Michigan: Petoskey, building additional 

Moses McKissack, architect, Nashville, Tenn. | ing), $125,000 ; a: | work, $13.100. Cedar Rapids, widening Third |equipment at Winter Sports Park, $1,500. | 

Robert R. Moton, principal, Tuskegee Nor- eee | Avenue, $913 Marshall County, road con-| Lenawee County, ash drain, $890; service | 
mal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Insti- District of Columbia | struction and maintenance, $145,518 Buena | building, $4,000 Alcona, improving Haynes 
tute, Alabama. | . ae re rn | Vista County, road graveling. $67,500 and $60,- | Road, $2,500; road maintenance, $20,000. 

John E. Nail, real estate operator, past pres- District of Columbia: Washington, grading! 090, Dickinson County, dam, $1,250. Du-| Grand Rapids, storm sewer, $12,300. Petoskey, | 
ident. Association of Trade and Commerce, | 82d excavating Mall, $96,765. buque, sanitary sewer, $914. Woodbury | building pumping house and installing equip- | 
New York. Florida County, graveling. $1.896 ee. coun: bic aaa nee City, sewage pumping | 

Samuel W. Rutherford, former secretary, grading, L-8-31, $1.411; L-9-31, $678; L-10-31, | mains, $10.47 frenton water «main, $2,000. | 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company Florida: Osceola County, maintenance work | $3,345; L-11-31, $3,165; L-12-31, $771; L-13-31, | Battle Creek. church. $130,000. Iron Mountain 
Washington, D. C roads, $40,000. $1,949; L-14-31, $267; 15-31, $2.681; L-16-31, a $90.000. Kalamazoo, church, $10,000 

Miss Fannie C. Williams, president, The Na- © 2. $1,834; L-17-31, $1,487; J.-18-31, $509; L-19-31, Alpena County, bridge, $13.634. Barry and 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored Illinois $1,624; L-20-31, $1,867; ting, 1 eg en grading oe Saree | 
Schools, New Orleans, La Illinois: Aurora, post office, $395.000. Cook | 471; L $2,128; U-%S-31, $1,819; L-24-31, 3.437. Gowen, bridge over Flat River, $12.- 

Mrs. F. C. Williams, field supervisor Negro | County, First Avenue underpass, $2,837. Du- | $2,187; L-25-31, $2,141; L-26-31, $613; L-27-31, 769. Tonia, bridge over Grand River, $71,707 
work, Arkansas Tuberculosis Association, Lit- | Page County. paving work, $18.910. East Al- | $884; L-28-31, $4,481; L-29-31, $3.054; L-30-31,| Macomb County, culvert. $7,699. Mecosta 

}ton, Alton Road sidewalk, $500 Lawrence | $2.894; grading, L-1-32, $596; L-2-32, $653; L-3- County, maintenance work, $2.000. St | 

Robert H. Hogan, contractor and builder,' County, paving in section 11, $11,220. May- | 32. $937; L-4-32, $370; L-5-32, $1,356; L-6-32, | County, bridge, $29.558. Washtenaw County, | 

wood, garbage incinerator, $40,000. Bellville, | $982; L-7-32, $1,932; L-8-32, $611; L-9-32, $1,- | bridge, $17,146. Calhoun County, garage, $3,- 


s | Lexington, Ky. 
| 








| $4.795; 
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Decline Is Shown 
In Commercial 
Stocks of Grain 


Holdings at the Principal 
Markets During Week Are 
Analyzed in Report by 
Agriculture Department 


Commercial stocks of wheat, oats and 
barley in store and afloat at the principal 
United States markets declined in the last 
week, and corn and rye increases were 
insignificant, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated Nov. 24. Stocks of the princi- 
pal grains Nov. 21 and Nov. 14, respec- 
tively, in bushels were reported to the 
Department as follows: 

Wheat, 241,031,000 and 242,849,000; corn, 
9,090,000 and 9,018,000; oats, 18,241,000 and 
18,599,000; rye, 10,414,000 and 10,380,000; 
barley, 7,097,000 and 7,312,000; flax, 1,840,- 
000 and 1,759,000. 

There were also 18,316,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets Nov. 21 compared with 14,- 
195,000 Nov. 14 and 26,200,000 a year ago. 
There were 30,390,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Cana- 
dian markets Nov. 21 compared with 30;- 
795,000 on Nov. 14 and 4,712,000 a year ago. 


000. Iron County, road construction, $34,000; 
gravel road surfacing, $45,923; widening road, 
$30,000; road construction, $102,902 and $35,545. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: Mankato, water main extension, 
$435. Moose Lake. power plant and distribu- 
tion system, $62,022. Ramsey County. field 
house, $25,000. Dawson, alterations to Armory, 
$2.400 Little Falls, sidewalk and cement 
work, $839. Pine City, adding shop building 
to Armory, $2,500 


Missouri 

Missouri: Excelsior Springs, sidewaiks, $1,000. 
Webster Grove, city hall, $75,000. Raytown, Ma- 
sonic Lodge Hall, $8,000. Highway maintenance 
buildings at Brookfield, $4,648; Camdenton, 
$4.839; Cassville, $4.474; Fulton, $4.730; Han- 
nibal, $4,445; Jackson. $4,788; Lexington, $4,- 
500; Ozark, $5,021; Platte City, $4.815; Sedalia, 
Vienna, $5,100; Warrensburg, $4,740; 
Waynesville, $5.190; Winona. $4.550 Spring- 
field. Burge Hospital, $120,000. Highway con- 
struction awarded in October, $1,338,203. 
Springfield, sidewalks, $4,352 and $4,755. 


Montana 
Montana: Butte, laying gas pipe lines, $1, 
500,000 Highway construction awarded in 
October, $747,000. 
The list of 
will be printe 
of Nov. 28. 


rojects in other States 
in full tert in the issue 








in good times, in 
all kind of times . 


66 GREW up with tobacco. Mostly I smoke 


cigarettes now — but I’ve smoked plenty of 
cigars, and pipes, too. And I never got anything 
but good from tobacco in any form—pipe, cigar, 
or cigarette—and that goes for every smoker I 
ever heard about. 

‘“‘Why, I remember as a boy, way back, how 
the old folks in the fall used to pick and cure 
tobacco from a little patch 
they’d raised, and save out 
the best for their own smok- 
ing. And my father fought 
all through the war, and 
lived to be ninety. 

‘‘He’d certainly appre- 
ciate what we get today, 
though. Just think about 
these CHESTERFIELDS 


© 1931, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 














hard times... 


..it helps a whole lot! 


of mine—fine lining from all over the world, 
and cured and blended just so; you couldn’t get 
anything purer or milder. Cleanest factories 
you ever saw, too—never a hand touching the 
cigarettes . . . everything up to date. 

“‘A big improvement over the old ways... 
reckon that’s why I like CHESTERFIELDS 
so much. I notice most of my friends get a lot 
of pleasure out of them, too. * 

‘*But what I started out to say was, you 
can always depend on tobacco, no mat- 
ter how things are going. Probably there 
was never anything in the world that 
meant so much to so many people, and 
cost so little, as tobacco—whatever way 
they smoke it. 

**Yes, sir—I’ll stand up for tobacco as 


1? 


long as I can strike a match 


* NOTE. In the sections where tobacco grows 
and where people know tobacco, Chestere 
Sield is usually the largest-selling cigarette. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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Companies Held 
Not to Be Joined 
Under Tax Law 


Legally Enforceable Control 


Of Both Firms’ Stock by) 


Same Interests Required | 


Under 1918 Act 
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Davin BurNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | 
| 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

at Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
WritramM C. Breep (HucH_S. WILLIAMSON, 

Pau. L. Peyton and Breep, Assot & | 

Morcan with him on the brief), for pe- | 

titioners; G. A. Youncauist, Assistant | 

Attorney General (THomas D. THACHER, | 

Socilitor General, CLaupE R. BRANCH, | 

SEWALL Key and JoHN H. McEvers, Spe- | 

cial Assistants to the Attorney General, 

and Wru1am H. Ritey Jr., with him on 
the brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 

5 Nov. 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice Butter delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. ai rn | 

etitioner claims that it an amilton | 
as DeLoss, Inc., were affiliated corpora- 
tions as defined by section 240 ol the 
Revenue Act of 1918, and that it is aa | 
titled to have its net income and invested 
capital for 1918 and the first month of 
1919 determined on the basis of consoli- | 
dated returns. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue held them not affiliated; 
rejected petitioner's claim for abatement | 
for 1918, and asserted a deficiency for'| 
1919. The Board of Tax Appeals ap- 
proved the Commissioner's determination 
(17 B. T. A. 980) and upon petition ior 
review the circuit court of appeals af- 
firmed. 47 F. (2d) 184. That decision 
being in conflict with decisions in other 
circuit courts of appeals (Note No. 1), this 
court granted certiorari. 283 U. S. 813. 

The pertinent provisions of the section 
follow (40 Stat. 1081): : 

a). That corporations which are 
ednted’ wituin the sapaning of this sec- 
tion shall, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, make a consolidated 
return of net income and invested capital 
for the purposes of this title [Title II| and 
Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall be 
computed and determined upon the basis 
of such return: * * *. 

(b). For the purpose of this section two 
or more domestic corporations shall be 
deemed to be affiliated * * * (2) if substan- 
tially all the stock of two or more cor- 
porations is owned or controlled by the 
same interests. 

Petitioner carried on the business of | 
dealing in gold and silver bullion and| 
specie and furnishing to silversmiths silver | 
rolled into sheets or coils. In 1916 it offi- 
cers caused Hamilton & DeLoss, Inc., to be 
organized, to erect a factory and to take 
over the work of its stamping depart- 
ment. During the taxable periods six | 
men owned 93.71 per cent of the stock of 
petitioner. The same men owned over 15 | 
per cent of the stock of Hamilton & De- 
Loss, Inc. Hamilton did not own or con- 
trol any of the stock of petitioner. Twenty 
per cent of the stock of the new com- 
any was issued to him and he became 
its president. He gave to a bank his notes 
endorsed by DeLoss to obtain money to 
pay for the stock. Before the eee 
of 1918 he executed an irrevocable stock | 
wer to one Higgins, and the latter, by 
ike instrument assigned the stock to De- 
Loss who deposited it with the bank as 
collateral security for the payment of 
Hamilton's notes. Hamilton failed to pay 
and, Feb. 1, 1919, after the expiration | 
of the tax periods, DeLoss paid the notes 

and took over the stock. 

Prior to that time Hamilton attended 
all the stockholders’ meetings but never 
voted in opposition to the owners of the 
majortiy stock of both corporations. 
Hamilton & De Loss, Inc., paid him a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per year but 
the other officers of that corporaion, be- 
ing officers, directors or employes of the 
petitioner, received their compensation | 
from the latter although a large part) 
of their time was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the former. During the taxable 
periods the corporations were operated as 
a business unit, and Hamilton & DeLoss, | 
Inc., sustained a net loss. 

It may be assumed that the pledge as | 
collateral was also to protect DeLoss as | 
endorser. But it does not appear that, 
as between him and Hamilton he was en- 
titled to control voting power or to have 
the stock transferred to him of record or 
to have any use or benefit therefrom un- 
less and until required to pay the notes. | 
It was not held by or for him. The losses ! 
sustained by Hamilton & DeLoss, Inc., 
did not, in respect of that stock, directly | 
or indirectly result to his disadvantage. 
The section requires control of substan- |} 
tially all of the stock; control of the cor- 
porations is not enough. ‘Note No. 2.) 
The carrying on of a business unit by 
two or more corporations does not in it- | 
self constitute affiliation. The shares of 
Hamilton & DeLoss, Inc., owned by the 
six shareholders did not constitute sub- | 
Stantially all of its stock. (Note No. 3.) | 
We assume in favor of petitioner that 
they, through their power over Hamilton’s | 
Official position and salary, their ability 
to dominate both corporations or by other 
means, were in position effectually to in- 
fluence him in respect of the voting, use 
or disposition of the stock issued to him, 
and thus as a practical matter to exert 
a kind of control called by counsel “ac- | 
tual” to distinguish it from a legally en- 
forceable control. 

The purpose of section 240 was, by 
means of consolidated returns, to require 
taxes to be levied according to the true 
net income and invested capital result- | 
ing from and employed in a single busi- 
ness enterprise even though it was con- 
ducted by means of more than one cor- 
poration. Subsection ‘b) clearly reflects 
the intention, by means of such returns, 
to secure substantial equality as between 
Shareholders who ultimately bear the bur- 
den. That intention is shown by the leg- 
islative history and was given effect by 
the regulations contemporaneously pro- 
mulgated (Note No. 4.) It requires no dis- 
cussion to show that such returns will 
not make against inequality or evasion un- 
less the same interests are the beneficial 
owners in like proportions of substantially 
all of the stock of each of such corpora- 
tions. Alameda Investment Co. v. Mc- 
Laughlin, 28 F. (2d) 81. Montana Mer- 
cantile Co. v. Rasmusson, 28 F. (2d) 916 
Commissioner v. Adolph Hirsch & Co. 30 
F. (2d) 645,646. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue v. City Button Works, 49 F. 
(2d) 705. Affiliation on any other basis 
would not make against inequality or eva- 
sion. It would require very plain lan- 
guage to show that Congress intended to 
permit consolidated returns to depend on 
a basis so indefinite and uncertain as con- 
trol of stock without title, beneficial own- 
ership or legal means to enforce it. Con- 
trol resting solely on acquiescence, the ex- 
igencies of busines or other considera- 
tions having no binding force is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the statute. 

Judgment affirmed. 






Decisions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 


| ESCHEAT—Net estate of decedent leaving no heirs at law—Foreign subject domi- 
ciled in New York—Effect of consular tonvention and treaty— 

Italy was entitled, through its consul in New York, to the net estate of a subject 
of Italy who was domiciled at the time of his death in the City of New York and 
who left no heirs or next of kin, under the Consular Convention of 1878 between 
the United States and Italy providing that the respective consuls, etc., “shall enjoy 
in both countries, all the rights, prerogatives, immunities and privileges which are 
or may hereafter be granted to the officers of the same grade, of the most favored 
nation” and the treaty of 1856 between the United States and Persia’ providing 
that on the death of a “citizen or subject of either of the contracting parties 
dying within the territories of the other” without relations or partners “his effects 
in either country shall he delivered up to the consul or the agent of the nation of 
which the deceased was a subject or citizen so that he may dispose of them in 
accordance with the laws of his country,” as against the contention of the State 
of New York that the assets of the estate be paid into the treasury of the City 
of New York, for the use and benefit of any unknown kin, under the laws of the 
State of New York, since the decedent was a “citizen or subject of” Italy at the 
time of his death within the meaning of the treaty, although domiciled in New 
York.—Santovincenzo, Consul, etc., v. Egan et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 
2192, Nov. 27, 1931. 


| 
| 





RAILROADS—Extension of line—Suit to enjoin construction without authority 
from Interstate Commerce Commission—Capacity of other railroad to sue—“Party 
in interest”— 

A railroad corporation which had been organized to construct an intrastate line 
25 miles in length substantially parallel to a line of an interstate railroad company, 
and which had applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
construct the proposed line, ¢ould sue to enjoin the interstate railroad company 
from extending its line some 8,200 feet so as to cross the proposed line without 
authority to so do from the Interstate Commerce Commission, under paragraph 
(18) of section 402 of the Transportation Act of 1920, providing that an unauthorized 
extension of the line of a railroad “may be enjoined by any court with competent 
jurisdiction at the suit of * * * any party in interest,” since the railroad corpora- 
tion was a “party in interest” within the meaning of the statute although its peti- 
tion for authority from the Commission to construct the proposed line had not 
been acted on at the time of the commencement of the injunction suit—Western 
Pacific California Railroad Co. v. Southern Pacific Co. (Sup. Ct. U. 8)—6 U.S. 
Daily, 2192, Nov. 27, 1931. 





TREATIES—Scope of treaty-making — United States—Disposition of prop- 

ing within respective territories— 
pet Roegfocrre tiie Bs power of the United States is broad enough to cover the dis- 
position of property of aliens dying within the territory of the respective Parties 
and conflicting State laws must yield to a treaty entered into in the exercise of 
such power.—Santovincenzo, Consul, etc., v. Egan et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 2192, Nov. 27, 1931. 


WAR--Requisition of contracts—Cancellation—Liability of Government for antici- 

fits , ; 
ieee of marine steam turbines, whose contracts with private parties 
for the manufacture of steam turbine propulsion units for ships were requisitioned 
by the United States Government during the World War and were canceled by the 
Government after the manufacturer had continued to manufacture such units 
under the contracts for about a year without completion of the contracts, was not 
entitled, on the cancellation of the contracts, to the profit which it would have 
realized if it had been allowed to complete the performance of the contracts, as a 
part of the compensation recoverable from the Government, since the requisition 
of the contracts in effect created new contracts between the Govrnment and the 
manufacturer and the cancellation was therefore in effect a cancellation of Gov- 
ernment contracts in the exercise of the power of eminent domain which entitled 
the manufacturer, as just compensation, to merely the value of the contracts 
at the time of cancellation and not the amount which the full performance = 
the contracts would have produced by way of profits; the fact that the origina 
contracts were entered into prior to the passage of the Act of Congress of June 15, 
1917, authorizing the requisition and cancellation of such contracts was immaterial, 
since the contracts were entered into subject to the power 6f Congress to ona 
such legislation.—De Laval Steam Turbine Co. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)— 
U. S. Daily, 2192, Nov. 27, 1931. 


| opinion of the court. 





MENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Pus.tisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaILy 





Contract Value at Cancellation 
Is Held Measure of Recovery 


'Government Not Liable for Expected Profits 
| On Requisitioned Obligation 





De LavaL STEAM TURBINE COMPANY | enous for anticipated profits. 70 Ct. 
v. s. 51. 
UNITED STATES 


Supreme Court of the United States. 





| titled to an allowance of the amount, or 
j any ~~ of the amount, of these antici- 
pated profits as a part of the just com- 
| pensation. 

in Russell Co. v. United States, 261 U. 
|S. 514, the contract involved had been 
made directly with the Government for 
the manufacture of certain war supplies. 
| Following the Armistice, and while the 
contract was in process of being per- 
formed, the Secretary of the Navy ai- 
rected its cancellation. Suit was brought 
jin the Court of Claims to recover just 
compensation. That court found that if 
ithe manufacturer had been permitted to 


0. 6. 

On writ of certiorari to the Court of 

| Claims. 

| JOHN S. FLANNERY (GeoRGE C. HOLTON, 
Frank F. Nessit and Grorar F. LOscHE 
with him on brief), for petitioner; 
Cuartes B. Ruac, Assistant Attorney 
General (ArTHUR CosB, BraDLey B, GAL- 
MAN and Erwin N. Griswoip with him 
on brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov, 23, 1931 


Mr. Justice SutrHertanwp delivered the 


Petitioner, a manufacturer of marine | 
steam turbines, prior @o Jan. 12, 1918, had|terms a very large amount would have 
entered into 13 written contracts with |been earned as profits, but refused to in- 
various firms and corporations for the |Clude in its award any part of these an- 
manufacture of steam turbine propulsion | ticipated profits. We affirmed this deter- 
units for ships. In the early part, of 1918, | " le 1 
after petitioner had commenced work un- |@mpowered the President “(b) to modify, 
der the contracts, the United States, act- | Suspend, cancel, or requisition any exist- 


\ing through the Emergency Fleet Corpo-|ing or future contract for the building, 


|ment which the petitioner was required 
| to complete, and that the Emergency Fleet 
|Corporation would assume thé responsi- 


|favor of petitioner for its actual 





Federal Taxation 


, TED RETURNS—Affiliated companies—i918 Act— f a 
oon of the 1918 Act under which corporations were deemed affiliated > 
if substantially all of their stock was controlled by the same interests, means : 
legally enforceable control; the fact that certain stockholders were, as a or 
matter, in a position to exert “actual” control held not sufficient—Handy an 
Farman v. Burnet. (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 2192, Nov. 27, 1931. 





« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 








Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1199407. (See 1137117.) 
1222452, J. A. O'Neill, Tuyere block, 1702891, 
L. D. Burwell, Underfeed stoker, D. C., W 


Incandescent | 


Hanaman, 
1018502, Just & rane 


y lectric lamps, 1180159, I. 
body for elec Pp: ol 


| 


ctric D. “ : v 
BD: Oe) 39/255. General Electric D. Mich., . Doc. A By ten -sigg 
‘0. v. McG 7 Corp., et al. Dis- | Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Rivers j 
I Motos wept. 30. 1931), Same, D. C. | Galvanizing Co. Decree for plaintiff Sept. | - 
N J.. Doc. E 2324, General Electric Co. v. 28, 1931. 
Glenwood Mfg. Co., et al. Dismissed under 1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, | 


1403475, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube circuit, 


, 1931. 
rule 57 June 3 1465332, same, Vacuum ime amplifier, filed 


1106230, 1249157, Maitre & Martin, Contact 


2 0244, same, Contact- June 8, 1931, D. C., S . N. ¥., Doc, E | 
inneerapees. ter eamenaets vibrat- 60/124, Radio Corp. of America, et al. v. 
poy 1295548, 1323198, same, Elec- The Ploughkeepsie Gold Seal _ Elettrical 


i members, 
trivally operated musical instrument, 1517217, 
same, Damper for contact breaker device for 
electro-magnetic vibrating members, 1628507, 
same, Keyboard musical instrument with 
electromagnetic operation, filed June 13, 
1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4244, S. A. Friede 
v. R. H. Ranger. ® a 

1137117, 1330841, F. 8. Buck, Machine fo) 
turning irregular forms, 1199407, Cc. P. Mor- 
ton, Last lathe, filed Oct. 7, 1931, D. C., Ss. 
D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 778, United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. v. Vulcan Corp. 

1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective tun- 


Corp. Consent and order of discontinuance 
(notice Sept. 28, 1931). 

1249157. (See 1106230.) 

1251377. (See 1173079.) 

1258830, Trube & Ford, Advertising sign, 
1579597, R. M. Craig, Advertising sign, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 54/165, Motologue Ad- 
vertising Corp. et al. v. Filmograph Sales 
Corp. of N. Y. Consent decree for plaintiff 
Oct. 20, 1931. 

1292081. (See 1301175). 

1295548. (See 1106230.) 

1301175, J. Sachs, Electric service and me- 








9 P it sor 
ing system, 1195632, W. C. White, Circu ter testing system, 1458728, same, Electric 
foe 1251377 7 Ceo ull Method Wand appliance eee and meres protecting 
tus, 125 ' . ' box or casing, 1465688, same, Encaseci cir- 
means for obtaining constant Sees aon cuit connecting and controlling device, 
rent potentials, 1313094, I. Langmuir, Sys 1292081, same, Electric switch, D. C. N. J., 


for amplifying variable currents, D. C., 
S$. D. N. > Doc. E 60/125, Radio Corp. of 
America, et al. v. The Ploughkeepsie Gold 
Seal Electrical Corp. Consent and order of 
discontinuance (Sept. 28, 1931). 


Doc. E 2687, J. Sachs et al. v. Monarch Elec- 
trical Supply Co. Injunction granted Sept. 
8, 1931 


"1307733 
apparatus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 


(a), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 


1180159. (See 1018502.) D. C. Nebr. (Lincoln), Doc. E 227, The Bas- 
1188295, 1190244. (See 1106230.) | sick Mtg. Co. v. C. C. Stage et al. (Stage 
1193093, B. Weinberger, Garment pressing — Mfg. Co.). Consent decree Oct. 2, 
5 3 2, J. B. Spencer, Machine for 31. ; 
ae pw nt D. cS. D. N. Y., Doc. 1307733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
E 48/281, United States Hoffman Machinery apparatus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 


1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, filed 
Aug. 15, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4288, Ale- 
mite Corp. v. Roth & Schlenger, Inc. Doc. 
E 4289, Alemite Corp. v. B. Eisenberg et al. 


Corp. v. Master Machinery Corp., et al. 

Consent decree for plaintiff (notice Oct. 20, 

1931). 
1195632. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 25 


(See 1173079.) 








its in- 


unable to collect 
debtedness in full, accepted $45,000 in 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company. tion, being 
Docket Nos. 13319, 27768, 33938. 


1. The total amount of compensa- 


| 
| 


satisfaction of its claim for $200,000 


and released the mortgages upon the 


tion to a railroad company for the use i s 1 
of its property during the period of petitioner’s plant. Held, that this 
Federal control as finally agreed settlement reduced the amortizable 


cost of the war facilities borne by the 
petitioner to the extent of $155,000. 
3. The respondent has spread the 


upon, and also interest on the cost of 
additions and betterments, received 


| 
from the United States Government, 


constituted income for each of the amortization allowance over the 
accounting periods for which the al- | amortization period in accordance 
lowances were made, although the ex- with the_ petitioner's sales in the 
act amounts of such compensation, | period. Held, that the amortization 


allowance should be spread in accord- 
ance with the net incomes of the tax- 
able periods comprehended by the 
amortization period. 


and interest, were not determined un- 
til a later date. 
Crowninshield Shipbuilding Company. 


cket No. 18987. 1. _ a 
6 1 1918 the petitioner and the | > = qenn Me loss of ut fl 
United States Shipping Board Emer- = wd $ ne a0 ont 22 a” an 
gency Fleet Corporation entered into _ anew Eh ~ is disa we a 
two contracts for the construction of C. R. C. Lau st Company. ocket No. 


21717. 

The petitioner does not satisfy the 
reauirements of the statute for clas- 
sification as a personal service corpo- 
| ration. 

Maxwell Goldman, F. L. Cornwell, Sam 
|} Hamburg Jr. Docket Nos. 30302, 30303 


12 ocean-going tugs at a flat contract 
price per tug. These contracts were 
cancelled and the petitioner’s compen- 
sation fixed by an agreement executed 
on Oct. 28, 1919. The tugs were com- 
pleted and delivered to the Flcet Cor- 
poration in 1919. An audit contem- 


| 
| 


| been allowed to com 
|O 
lized a profit of over $300,000. But the 


} continuance (notice S 





and 30304. 
lated by the contract was not com- eT an ers 
pleted until some time in 1920, when | onan age og a ened 
petitioner received a small balance | Heuidating dividend, and the esse 
due it. Held, that the income realized | 7 > ’ ssets 


had,a known value, such stockholders 
are transferees within the meaning 
of section 280 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 

2. The statute of limitations has not 
barred assessment against the peti- 
tioners as transferees of the assets of 
a corporation. 

The Rodeo-Vailejo Ferry Company. 
Docket Nos. 36411, 48528. 


by the petitioner under the settlement 
agreement accrued in 1919. 

2. For the completion of its con- 
tracts the petitioner borrowed money 
from the Fleet Corporation, which was 
secured by mortgages upon its plant. 
The petitioner became financially em- 
barrassed and was unable to pay in- 
terest upon its loans from some time 
in 1920. 


Note No. 1.—Ice Service Co. v. Commissioner In 1922 the Fleet Corpora- _ Obsolescence on petitioner’s ferry 
30 F. (2d) 230, and Commissioner v. Adolnh boats allowed. 
a, _o » Figs aes {c. C._A.-2.) Commissioner v. Gong Bell Mfg. Co. 48 F.| Henry Turrish. Docket No. 44742. 
42 F. (2d) 413. (C.C. A.-6.) American Auto| (24) ah. te CRORE AED VOMpany v. Commis- In the circumstances herein the pe- 
Trimming Co. v. Lucas, 37 F. (2d) 801 (App nee: No ‘a ' “United States v. Cleveland, P titioner’s tax liability should be set- 
D.C.) & E.R. Co. 42 FP. (2d) 413, 419 Burnet v.| tled in conformity with section 206 of 

J. Rogers Flannery & Co. vy. Commissioner,, Bank of Italy. 46 F. (2d) 629. 630, Jos. the Revenue Act of 1926. 
42 F. (2d) 11. (C.C. A.-3.) Pelican Ice Co.| Denunzio Fruit Co Commissioner, 49 F ; | 
¥, Commissioner, 37 F. (2d) 285. (C. C. A.-5.)| (2d) 41. Wadhams & Co. vy. United States.| New Colonial Ice Co. Docket No. 27726. 
ee, eens Hotel a gc ommissioner 30 | 67 Ct. Cl. 235 A new and separate corporation, or- | 
Fy ge ee ee Wilshire _.Note No. 4.—Treasury Regulations 41, Art ganized to take over the business, as- 

4 sg _ 7 77; section 1331 (a), Revenue Act of 1921, 42 sets and liabilities of its predecossor 

Note No. 2.—It was so held in Ice Service Stat. 319. Section 336, House Bill 12863: sec- ; a , 
Co. v. Commissioner, 30 F. (2d) 230, 231; Com- tion 240 (b), same Bill: Senate Report No. 617 is not entitled to carry forward net 
missioner Adolph Hirsch & Co., 30 F.'4Senate Documents. Vol. 4. Document 310 losses of its predecessor for 1921 and 
(2d) 645, 646: American Auto Trimming Co.| 65th Congress. 3d. Session); H. R. Conference the period Jan. 1, 1922, to April 13, 
Raceees., #1 F. (34) 00. oes; eee States v. Report No. 1037, p. 15. same session. Regu: | 1922, in computing its income for the 


lations 45 (1920 ed.) Arts. 631, 633. period April 14, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1922. 


}to petitioner. 


|construction of 


|Corporation, for about a year, at which | pensation. 
time, following the signing of the Armis-| the cardinal point to be borne in mind| 


ration, requisitioned these contracts, and | Production, or purchase of ships or ma- 
advised the parties that it would make} 
just compensation for the turbine equip- | contracts as well as to private contracts, 
and that just compensation for the can- 
cellation of such contracts should include 
“the value of the contract at the time of 
its cancellation, not what it would have 


| produced by way of profits for the Car 
The present controversy concerns three | ‘‘Ompany if it had been fully performed. 





bility of the contracts and make payment 


lof these contracts (the other 10 having) Distinctions Between 


been fully performed), the first for the| /, . 
four marine turbine sets' Cases Discussed 

at the contract price of $150,000, the sec-; A distinction is sought to be drawn be- 
ond for the construction of 10 marine tur-| tween the Russell Company case and the 
bine sets at the contract price of $735,-| present case on the ground that there the 
000, and the third for the construction | contract was made directly with the Gov- 
of four marine turbine sets at the con-|ernment, and here they were made be- 
tract price of $216,000. Petitioner con-,tween private parties. The question, 
tinued to perform its obligations under! therefore, is whether this circumstance 
these contracts as directed by the Fleet alters the rule in respect of just com- 
In determining that question 





tice, it became necessary in the public|is that whether the contract requisi- 
interest to suspend operations under the | tioned or canceled be one with the Gov- 
contracts, and, upon the several orders| ernment or one between private individ- 
of the Fleet Corporation, petitioner sus-| uals, the person whose property rights 
pended operations, stored the materials|are taken or destroved is entitled to re- 
on hand, which had been assembled for) ceive just compensation, not damages as 
the performance of the contracts, until | for a breach. A sufficient ground for the 


| Jan. 14, 1920, when, by agreement, they | distinction lies in the fact that in the one 


were released from the effect of the requi-|case the requisition or cancellation is a 
sition and were taken over by petitioner | lawful act under the power of eminent 


The sole question presented for our de- | 
termination is whether petitioner was en- | 


|complete the contract according to its! 


mination and held that the statute which | 


|terial” applied to the Government’s own ; 





j { 
ing that the claimant was entitled to just | 
— defined the temr as follows 
(p. r 

“It is the sum which, considering all the 
circumstances—uncertainties of the war 
and the rest—probably could have been ob- 
tained for an assignment of the contract 
and claimant’s rights thereunder; that is, 
the sum that would in all probability re- 
sult from fair negotiations betwen an 
;owner who is willing to sell and a pur- 
chaser who desires to buy.” 
|. Obviously, this does not justify the al- 
|lowance of anticipated profits, although, 
| of course, the fact that the contract, it 
carried out, would be profitable is one of! 
the circumstances which naturally would) 
!be considered by one seeking an assign-| 
ment of the contract, and must be given) 
its proper weight in fixing just compensa- 
tion. But that is very different from an 
allowance of anticipated profits as in the 
case of a breach. Whether the contract| 
taken or canceled is one with the Gov- 
ernment or is a private contract, the re- 
sult of the two cases is that just compen- 
sation means the same —“‘the value of the 
contract at the time of its cancellation, 
not what it would have produced by way! 
of profits * * * if it had been fully per- 
|formed.” Russell Co. v. United States, 
| Supra, p. 523. | 

The court below found that the value of | 
the contracts at the time of their cancella-| 
tion and the loss sustained by reason 
thereof was $8,500, and in its judgment| 
included this amount as a separate item.| 
In the course of its opinion the court said | 
(p. 65) that the amount of this item was 
to be determined “from all of the facts 
and circumstances in the case which bear 
| thereon, as shown by the evidence, and 
(the court) has fixed the amount thereof 
in the findings at $8,500.” The amount,| 
it is true, seems small, but the evidence is| 
neither before us nor open for our con-| 
sideration, and there is nothing in the 
findings which would justify this court in 
Saying that the court below did not 








ive | 
| weight to all proper elements entering into | 
the determination of the amount of just | 


| compensation, including the fact that large 
|profits would have resulted from the full| 
| performance of the contract. .To what ex- | 
jtent, in the opinion of the lower court. | 
| the realization of profits was rendered 
highly improbable by other facts and cir- 
cumstances does not appear and is not 
open to Speculation. We perceive no basis 
| for substituting our judgment in the mat-| 
ter for that of the court below. 


Legislative Powers 


Affecting Contracts 


The fact that the contracts were made 
|Drior to the passage of the Act of June | 
| 15, 1917, does not alter the situation. Thev | 
were entered into subject to the power of 
Congress to enact legislation authorizing | 
|the Government to take them over for | 
|its benefit, or to modify. suspend or can- 
|cel them, as required by the necessities | 
|Of war, and an implied condition to that | 
|effect must be read into the contracts. | 


lated by the respondent. 








Suit to Prevent 


Extention of Rail 
Line Is Sustained 


Road Which Had Applied to 
I. C. C. for Authority Held 
‘Party in Interest’ Under 
Transportation Act 


WESTERN PACIFIC CALIFORNIA RAILROAD COM= 
PANY 
v. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of hi United States. 
No. 51. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

F. M. ANGELLOT71 (H. P. TyLter with him 
on brief). for petitioner; J. R. Beit (A, 
A. AMONETTE, H. C. Bootu, C. W. Dur- 
BROW and Guy V. Suoup with him on 
brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov, 23, 1931 

Mr. Justice McReynotps delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

By an amended bill presented to the 
United States District Court, Northern 
District of California, April 5, 1929, pe- 
titioner sought to prevent responden 
from constructing an alleged extensio 
until permission should be obtained from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
provided by Transportation Act of 1920, 
ch. 91, sec. 402, paragraphs 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22. 41 Stat. 456, 477, 478.* 

The petitioner is a railroad corporation 
organized under the laws of California to 
construct and operate a standard steam 
railroad from Sen Francisco southward 
along the western shore of San Francisco 
Bay and to Redwood City in San Mateo 
County. The proposed line. approximately 
25 miles in length, lies eastward of, near, 
and substantially parallel to a line oper- 
In July, 1928, 
petitioner’s directors authorized applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to construct the pro- 
posed road and this was prompily pre- 
sented. During the following August, 
September and October surveys of the 
route were made; a definite location was 
adopted in March, 1929. 


Application to Commission 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard the application in January, 1929; 
the Southern Pacific Company appeared in 
opposition. Prior to the filing of the bill 





at an agreed salvage value. 


Allowance of Amount 
Of Anticipated Profits 


The Fleet Corporation awarded compen- 


| sation to petitioner, but the latter thought 


the award insufficient and sought by this 
suit in the Court of Claims to have the 
amount of just compensation determined. 
The Court of Claims gave judgment in 
costs 
and expenditures over the cash payments 
received, amounting to $116,231.66, to- 


|gether with $30,000 damages for@extraor- 
'dinary expenses resulting from the stop- 


ping of work, and $15,000 for expenses and 
rental incident to the storing of materials 


|during the period after the order to stop 


work. From the total of these items, cer- 
tain deductions, including a payment by 
the Fleet Corporation of 75 per cent of 
the amount which it had awarded, were 
made, resulting in an award of $84,074.34, 


| with interest thereon from Aug. 17, 1920. 


To this award the court added $8,500, with 
interest from March 17, 1919, as the value 
of the three contracts at the time of their 
cancellation, and the loss sustained by the 
petitioner by reason thereof. 
to the findings, the petitioner, if it had 
plete the performance 
f the three contracts, would have real- 


court below declined to include any 

1307734. (See 1307733 (a) and (b).) 

1313094. (See 1173079.) 

1323198. (See 1106230.) 

1326982. (See 1193093.) 

1330841. (See 1137117). 

1331607, Wildberg & Hoeltge, Bottle con- 
tainer, 1594029, C. A. Woolsey. Milk crate, 
filed Sept. 29, 1931, D. C. Minn. (Minne- 


apolis), Doc. E 2162, United Milk Crate Corp. 
v. G. H. Tennant Co. ” 

1378307, W. H. Young, Apparatus for 
cracking and refining petroleum products, 
1392629, 1484445, 1534927, 1543832, 1686654, C. 
P. Dubbs, Method for treating hydrocarbons, 
1537593, G. Egloff, same, 1543831, C. P. Dubbs, 
Apparatus for treating hydrocarbons, 1764296, 
R. Fleming, Method and apparatus for treat- 
ing hydrocarbons, 1602990, R. T. Pollock, 
Process for converting hydrocarbons, filed 
Sept. 30, 1931. D. te . D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. E 4018, Untversal Oil Products Co. v. 
National Refining Co. 


1392629. (See 1378307.) 

1403475. (See 1231764.) 

1452421, Haivorsen & Johnson, Leather 
stamping machine, 1793397, Halvorsen & 


Kiesling, Spindle structure for type hold- 
ers, 1665099, same, Work holder for printing 


and embossing machine, filed Oct. 15, 1931, 
1 a Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 3375, 
O. Halvorsen et al. v. Amity Leather Prod- 
ucts Co. 


1456528, H. D. Arnold, Electric discharge 
device, 1459412, A. M. Nicholson, Thermi- 
onic translating device, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 54/29, Radio Corp. of America et al. 
v. The Dale Co. Consent and order of dis- 
continuance (notice Sept. 28, 1931). Doc. 
E 46/308, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. 


Gold Seal Electrical Co., Inc. Decree as 
above. 

1458728, 165688. (See 1301175.) 

1459412. (See 1456528.) 

1465332. (See 1231764.) 

1475980.. (See 1307733 (b).) 

1484445, 1534927. (See 1378307.) 

1517217. (See 1106230.) 

1537564, FE. B. Symons, Gyratory cone 
crusher, 1537565, same, Process of crush- 


ing hard material, filed Oct. 20, 1931, D. C., 


E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 3397, Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co. v. Smith Engineering Co. 
1537665. (See 1537564.) 


11537593, 1543831, 1543832. (See 1378307.) 

1537708. (See 1558437.) 

1558437, I. Langmuir, Electrical discharge 
apparatus, Re. 15278, same, Electron dis- 
charge apparatus, 1537708, W. Schottsky, 
Thermionic vacuum tube, 1696103, G. Seibt, 
Electric discharge tube, D. C., 8. D. N. Y.. 
Doc. E 54/30, Radio Corp. of America et al. 
v. The Dale Co. Consent and order of dis- 

it t. 28, 1931). 
1576213, G. D. Parker, Combined cover 
press and nailing machine, 1777474, same, 
Machine for applying box straps to con- 
tainers, 1715780, near Method of securing 
covers to containers, filed Oct. 13, 1931, 
2. 2 &. B. cont. N. Div., Doc. E D-20-H, 

>. B. Parker v. . Paxton s 
Aastica Gn). (Paxton Nailing 

lamas eee 1258830.) 

Jl 165, J. Cantor, Electric coffee urn, 
1708663, F. J. Cross, Percolator, Des. 80143 
H. H. Schott, Sugar bowl, Des. 80,144. same’ 
Cream piteher, Des. 80147, same, Coffee per- 
colator, Des. 83131, same, Combined cas- 
earole at tray. filed Oct. 3, 1931, D. C 

7. D. N. ¥., Doc. 827, Robeson-Rochester 
Corp. v. Samson-United Corp. 7” _— 

1594029. (See 1331607.) 

iattaee: (Se 1378307.) 

_16 , Rocquin & Rocquin, Garden ra 
1718436, C. J. Rocquin, Handle holder, fled 








THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


following its established pr 


bids for supplying uniform and equipment for the 
membership of the Boy Scouts of America and in- 
vites all interested, who have adequate facilities, to 
apply for a copy of the specifications. Specifications 
will be available on or about December 1, 1931. 


Eoy Scouts 
2 Park Avenue 


According | 





;domain, while in the other the act con- 
stituting the breach is unlawful. 


In the present case the Government | 


requisitioned the purchasers’ rights in the 
|contracts not for the purpose of putting 
|/an end to the contracts, but of keeping 
| thern alive for the benefit of the Govern- 
|}ment. Its action being in 
}law, the Government succeeded to all the 
rights of the purchasers under the con- 
tracts. The effect was the same as though 
the contracts had been assigned by the 
purchasers with the consent of the man- 
ufacturer. There resulted, bv operation 
of law, a substitution of purchasers, and 


| the Government became possessed of the | 


right to enforce the contracts as though 
it had been an original contracting party. 
In effect, the old contracts became new 
contracts between the Government and 
the petitioner. See F. Haag & Bro. v. 
Reichert, 142 Ky. 298, 301. Compare Wig- 
|gins Ferry Co. v. O. & M. Railway, 142 
| U. S. 396, 408; Rock Island Railway v. Rio 
Grande Railroad, 143 U. S. 596, 608. 

In this view, the Government canceled 
its own contracts, and it is hard to see 
why the Russell Company case is not 
| Strictly applicable. Moreover, the Act of 
| June 15, 1917, chapter 29, 40 Stat. 182, au- 
thorized the President to cancel “any exist- 
ing or future contract,” etc., and this lan- 
| guage, as we have held, applies whether 
the contract is with the government or 
between private parties. In either case, 
cancellation is an exercise of the power 


- | of eminent domain, and the liability of the 


|government is for just compensation. There 
}is no warrant for saying that the elements 
|to be considered in fixing just compensa- 
|tion are different in rcspect of the two 
classes of contracts. The Russell Com-| 
; pany case dealt vith a government con- 
| tract, but Brooks-Scanlon Corp. v. U. S., 
265 U. S. 106, involved the requisition of 
|@ private contract, and this court, hold- 


Journal of Proceedings 


In the Supreme Court 


November 25, 1931 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 

tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
| Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Jus- 
;tice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 
Bradley B. Gilman of Worcester, Mass.; 
| J. D. Skeen of Sait Lake City, Utah; Amil | 
|H. Japp of Lawton, Okla.; Alton E. 
|Laughlin of Washington, D. C.; Chester 
|W. Johnson of Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
| William D. P. Carey of Hutchinson, Kans., 
were admitted to practice. 

No. 498. Transit Commission and State of 
| New York et al., etc., appellants, v. The 
| United States of America, Long Island Rail- 
|} road Company and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Argument continued by Mr. George 
H. Stover for the appellants: by Mr. Assistant 
to the Attorney General O’Brian for appellees, 
|The United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and concluded by Mr. Al- 
fred A. Gardner for appellee, the Long Isiand 
Railroad Company. 

No. 184. The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
|Tea Company, appellant, v. C. H. Morrissett, 
State Tax Commissioner for the State of Vir- 


ginia, et al.. etc., et al. Argued by Mr. 
Thomas B. Gay for the appellant and by 
|Mr. W. W. Martin for the appellees. 


| No. 62. American Hide & Leather Com- 
| pany, petitioner, v. The United States. Ar- 
gument commenced by Mr. William E. Hayes 
for the petitioner; continued by Mr. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Rugg for the respond- 
ent; and concluded by Mr. George E. Ham- 
}ilton for the petitioner. 
| Adjourned until Monday next at 12 o'clock. 
The day call for Nov. 30 will be: Nos. 63, 
| a. 72, 77, 79, 84, 86 (and 87), 178, 15 Original, 
| 287, and 300 (and 301). 


1 


| 


May 1, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4215, C. J. 
Rocquin v. Eastern Tool & Mfg. Co. 

1625034, N. Lawner, Vanorizer, 1663558, 
same. Electric heater, 1742823, same, Elec- 
tric vaporizer, filed Oct. 14, 1931, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 62/243. American Sundries Co., 
Inc., v. Lillibridge-Weeks-Thurlow Co., Inc. 

1625725, L. L. Irvin, Method and apparatus 
for providing parachute shroud lines, 1758- 
795. same, Parachute rip cord construction, 
1758871, G. Waite, Parachute rip cord, 1780- 
104, H. L. Adams, Parachute and pack there- 
for, filed Aug. 7, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 
4245, Irving Air Chute Co.. Inc., v. Switlik 
Parachute & Equipment Co. 


1628507. (See 1106230.) 
1663558. (See 1625034.) 
1665099. (See 1452421.) 


1666819, A. F. Goetze. Knit scarf, 1693439. 
same, Stitch and method of forming same, 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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ocedure, is about to receive 


of America 
New York City 


See cases cited in Omnia Co. v. United | the Commission had taken no final ac- 


ursuance of | 


States, 261 U. S. 502, 511-513. Congress, | tion, nor had actual construction of the 
jin the exercise of its lawfvl powers, pro- 
vided by the act for such taking over, 
etc.. and expressly included “existing” as 
well as “future” contracts. Whether the 
contracts here involved were entered into 
|before or after the passage of that act, 
therefore, becomes immaterial. It is true 
that in the Russell Company case the 
contract was after the statute and it was 
said that the contract was entered into 
with the prospect of its cancellaion in 
view. since the statute was binding and 
must. be read into the contract: but it was 
not intended thereby, in the face of the 
precise terms of the statutorv provision, 
to include within the reach of the implica- 
tion only future contracts and exclude 
therefrom existing contracts. The con- 
tract there and the contracts here were 
entered into not only subject to statutes 
already in force, but to those which should 
thereafter be passed. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. v. Mottley. 219 U. 8. 467, 480. 
In that case this court held that the pro- 
hibition of the Act of Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104. 
section 2, 24 Stat. 379, as amended, pro- 
hibiting a carrier from charging com- 
pensation differing from that specified in 
its published tariff, meant that transpor- 
tation should be paid for by all alike 
and onlv in cash, and that it had the 
effect of rendering invalid a contract, 
valid when made. for the issue of free 
transportation. The court said (p. 482): 

“The agreement between the railroad 
company and the Mottleys must necessa- 
rily be regarded as having been made 
subject to the possibility that, at some 
future time. Congress might so exert its 
whole constitutional power in regulating 
interstate commerce as to render that 
agreement unenforceable or to impair its 
value. That the exercise of such power 
may be hampered or restricted to any 
extent by contracts previously made be- 
tween individuals or corporations, is in- 
conceivable. 
tution never intended any such state of 
things to exist.” 

There is nothing in the findings or in 
the circumstances to suggest that the 
‘manufacturer sustained any injury from 
the requisition itself, since the Govern- 
ment undertcok to carry oui the con- 
tracts and its credit was certainly not 
inferior to that of the original purchaser. 
|The injury resulted not from the requisi- 
tion, but from the subsequent cancella- 
tion of the contracts. 
Judgment affirmed. 


| 


| 











The framers of the Consti-| 


| proposed road begun. 
The respondent, as owner or lessee, op- 
|}erates an extensive interstate railroad 
system, including a double track line from 
San Francisco southward through Red- 
wood City. In March, 1929, it began to 
jlay tracks in San Mateo County with the 
|intention that they should ultimately ex- 
tend from its main line some 8,200 feet 
easterly and across petitioner’s proposed @ 
|route to points along the Bay. Its pur- 
pose was to impede and prevent peti- 
tioner’s proposed construction and onera- 
| tion; also to secure traffic from a district 
| adjacent to the petitioner’s proposed line, 
the industrial development of which was 
| anticipated. 
| Respondent's Reply 
In defense to the bi!l respondent relied 
especially upon two grounds. First, that 
|petitioner was not a “party in interest” 
within the meaning of the Transporiation 
| Act, and therefore could not maintain the 
|suit. Second, that the line which it had 
|commenced to construct would not be- 
;come an extension, but a mere industrial, 
}or spur track. The trial court consid- 
| ered and rejected both grounds of de- 
|fense and directed an injunction as 
| prayed. 
| The Circuit Court of Appeals was of 
|}opinion that, in the circumstances, the 
| petitioner was not “a party in interest” 
and upon that ground reversed the decree 
of the trial court. It expressed no opin- 
ion in respect of the second defense. This 
| action, we think, was error; and its decree 
|must be reversed. The cause will be re- 
| manded there for determination of the 
question of fact. 
Development Plan 
Paragraphs 18 to 22, supra, were con- 
|sidered here in Texas & Pacific Ry. v. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., 270 U. S. 
266, and were declared to be part of the 
{general plan by which Congress intended 
to promote development and maintenance 
|of adequate railroad facilities. It was 
| there said, page 277: “It (Congress) recog- 
nized that preservation of the earning 
| capacity, and conservation of the financial 
resources, Of individual carriers is a mat- 
ter of rational concern; that the property 
employed must be permitted to earn a rea- 
sonable return; that the building of un- 
necessary lines involves a waste of re- 
sources and that the burden of this waste 
may fall upon the public; that competi- 
| tion between carriers may result in harm 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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The History of 
Every Seven Days 





WAR - PEACE - STATESMANSHIP 


COMMERCE - SCIENCE - POLITICS 


Anything and everything of importance that has oe- 
curred anywhere and everywhere during the last week 
is recorded clearly and concisely in a review and digest 


which is headed 


“IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK” 


EVERY SATURDAY IN THE SUN 


You should have it to keep pace with men and affairs. 
It is a handy and invaluable reference and summary. 


Yet it is only a part of one of the great newspapers of 


the world. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its 








GENTLEMEN: 
one year’s subscription to the 
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Street and Number 
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NEW YORK 





USE THIS COUP 0ON—— 


The Sun, Subscription Department, New York City 
I am inclosing remittance in the amount of $1.50 for 


Saturday Edition of The Sun. 
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City Ordinance 
For Bus Permit 
Meets Objection 


Oregon Utility 
sioner Files Opposition t 
Plan of Portland to Au- 
thorize Motor Line 


| 
| 


| 


Commis- | 


{~ 


Sarem, Orec., Nov. 25. 

The Public Utilities Commissioner, 
Charles M. Thomas, has filed his objec- | 
tions to an ordinance proposed to be 
adopted by the city council of Portland, 
granting a franchise for bus service in 
a portion of the city. 

The action was taken under the pro- 
visions of an act of the 1931 Legislature 
which states: “If the Commissioner is 
of the opinion that in any respect the 
provisions of the proposed contract, or- 
dinance or other municipal law or resolu- 





le tion are not in the public interest it shall 
be his duty to file, in writing, with the 
ie clerk or other officer who has the custody 


of the files and records of said city or 
town, his reasons therefor.” 






















PUBLIC UTILITIES 





| Decision of Court 


| held. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1931— Ghe Gunited States Baily —yearvy wNDEX PAGE 2193 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTEp States DaiLy 





On ‘Self-shooting’ 


| 


Face Amount of the Policy Is | 


Denied Although Death Was 


Accidental 


_Tutsa, OKLA., Nov. 25.—Where an ac- 
cident insurance policy provides that self- | 


oO |destruction is excluded and that benefits | 


for “shooting self-inflicted” shall be one- 
fifth the accidenial death indemnity, | 
death of the insured as the result of an} 
accidental self-inflicted wound caused by 
shooting does not entitle the beneficiary 
to the face amount of the policy but only 


to one-fifth ot the principal sum, the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma recently 


The case was that of Lemmon vy. 
Massachusetts Protective Association. 


The plaintiff contended that the term 
“shooting self-inflicted’ as used in the 
policy means an intentional self-inflicted 
wound by shooting and does not contem- 
plate an accidental shooting. The court 
held, however, that because of the exclu- 
sion of self-destruction under the pro- 
vision of the poiicy, this contention is 
untenable. 


Louisville’s Method 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
test of success or failure is the ability of 


The problem is to provide a workable 
and effective system which will serve best 
the needs of the public. While it is an 
economic question it is also a problem in 
government. 


In June of this year, the distinguished 
peaker tonight, the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, said in effect, that the question 
of public utilities can not be settled by 
the individual States acting alone; that 
the effort to settle it by individual States 
acting alone is hopeless from the start; 


|that the problem is essentially national in 


its character and that it can be solved 
only under the leadership and by the ac- 
tion of the Nation itself, assisted and sup- 
ported, of course, by the coordinate action 
of the individual States. 


I would respectfully suggest that when 
applied to gas and electrical utilities such 
a statement is a generalization entirely 
toc sweeping. 

Those who would 4nvoke the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government point out, 
as the Governor has done on more than 
one occasion, that approximately 70 per 
cent of all of the homes of this country 
are wired for electrical service, that there 
is an increasing number of homes using 
|both gas and electricity; that these serv- 


}ices are delivered by power utility com- 


panies operating throughout the entire 
country with interlocking systems of fi- 
nance and management and _ jncreasing 
facilities in interchange of services among 
the different companies; that even though 
small in proportion to the total industry, 
nevertheless large amounts of gas and 
electricity are transmitted across State 
lines. 


\System Is Accused 
Of Various Abuses 


It is urged further that this whole in- 
terstate system is characterized by vari- 
ous abuses such as watered stock, the ex- 
|ploitation of operating companies for the 
benefit of holding companies and a gen- 
eral ruthless indifference to the needs of 
the public. 

This argument is all coupled with the 
statements generally made that there is 
a breakdown in State regulation and con- 
sequently that we are forced to turn to 
the Federal Government. 

Undoubtedly there are questions arising 
out of the control of these utilities which 
are the same questions in various parts 
of the country. There are abuses that 
must be remedied which are similar in 
their nature whether in one State or in 
another. 


But granting such a condition it does 
not necessarily follow that the questions 
can be met and the remedies obtained by 
going to a remote central government 
rather than by insisting upon the problem 
being dealt with by an immediate local 
government. 

It is important to keep this distinction 
in mind. Failure to do so might lead us 
to the selection of remedies inconsistent 
| with our theory of government and really 
ineffective in solving the problems that 
ere presented. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
our government is that local questions 
lean best be dealt with by locally consti- 
tuted authorities readily accessible to the 
public they serve and most familiar with 
the problems involved. 

This principle has its roots in the prac- 
tical experience of our people. It has been 
| described by Lord Bryce as the most im- 
portant contribution of the American peo- 
ple to the science of government. 


Practicality Said to Be 
Best Test of Regulation 


Under this principle. the true test of 
whether regulation should be in the hands 
of the individual States or in some cen- 
tralized Federal agency is a practical one, 


| 


both from an economic and a govern- 
mental point of view. That agency, 
whether it be the Federal Government 


or the governments of the States, which 
can gnost effectively control the utilities 
should be the one to administer that 
control. 

If it be conceded that the Federal Gov- 
/ernment should not be permitted to usurp 
ihe function of State agencies in dealing 
with problems that are entirely within the 
State and are wholly local, we have then 
only the further question as to the best 
method of dealing with problems arising 
from the interstate transactions of gas 
and electrical utilities This problem 
vaises the question of the power of the 
States under our Constitution fully to 
protect the consumer. 

In order to determine this question, we 
must ascertain what power the States do 
possess under existing laws and _ the 
| methods which could be employed to carry 
that power into effect, in comparison with 
the authority which the Federal Govern- 
ment might assert under our Constitution. 

An illustration of the separation of 
powers befween the Federal and State 
governments may be found in the inter- 
state transmission of gas and electricity. 
It has been variously determined that o 
the total electricity produced, from 13 
per cent to 20 per cent is transferred 
across State lines. 

In order to determine whether the States 
are able to regulate adequately this com- 
merce, it is necessary to analyze the de- 
cisions of the courts with reference to the 
conditions affecting such interstate trans- 
mission. 


‘ 


Two Distinct Situations 


In Power Transmission 


The Supreme Court has held that in- 
terstate transmission of gas and electricity 
is interstate commerce. In general there 
are two distinct situations in respect to 
this commerce. 

The first situation arises when a com- 
pany produces power in one State and 
sells it directly to consumers in another 
State. In this case the Supreme Court 
has held tnat the State in which the 
power is sold may regulate the rates 
charged to the consumer. Pennsylvania 
Gas Co. v. Public Service, 252 U. S. 23 
(1920). In such a case, moreover, the 
State commission clearly has power to 
examine into and to consider the costs ol 
production in determining the reasonable- 
ness of the rates. 

The other situation arises where a pro- 
ducer situated in Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, sells power at wholesale to a dis- 
tributor in New Jersey, who in turn sells 
the power at retail to consumers in New 
Jetsey. The Supreme Court has held that 
the sale by the Pennsylvania company 
to the New Jersey company can not be 
regulated by the State of New Jersey be- 
cause such commerce is national in scope 
and requires uniformity of regulation. 
Missouri v. Kansas Natural Gas Co., 265 
U. 8S. 298 (1924). Nor could Pennsylvania, 
where the power is generated, regulate 
the sale. Public Utility Commission v. At- 
tleboro Steam & Electric Co., 273 U. S. 
93 (1927). 

However, in regard to the rates charged 
by the distributor in New Jersey for power 
sold to consumers in that State, the Su- 
preme Court has held that New Jersey 
might regulate such rates because the dis- 
tribution and sale occurs entirely within 


n 
- 
+ The act further provides that if the 
‘4 Commissioner files objections within 90 | . 
n days after notice the proposed ordinance | F R | t f | 
iS shall not be valid or go into effect until or eou ation 90 | 
D, it shall have been submitted to or ratified | 
l, by the vote of the qualified electors of eye le e 
the city, | ; | tilities Describe 
n The Portland city council notified the 
o Commissioner that it intended to adopt ae ea Bee 
n an ordinance and enact a franchise for | - - ‘i ‘ 
d certain bus service. The Commissioner, in| Transcript of Testimony at 
Oo presenting his objections, directed atten- 1 3 ° 
0 ton to an order issued by him last May Federal Inquiry Relates to 
y relative to street car fares 0 ne rt- ‘ , , ane 
Z land Electric Power Co. : | Contract Made With Byl- 
- In that order it was stated the fixing of : : 
, new rates would not solve the Portland lesby Companies 
- transportation problem, but that “the in- - i wae 
~ terest of both city and utility demands a y ie ee. cece 
~ new franchise in lieu of the existing one,” | Publication of excerpts from tran- 
- which will expire in December, 1932. | script of testimony Nov. 17 at the in- 
; “The Commission,” the order further, quiry of the Federal Trade Commis- 
: said, “strongly recommends to the city| sion into financial activities of power 
; council of Portland that immediaie nego-; and gas utilities, was begun in the 
titaions be entered into between the city; issue of Nov. 25 and proceeds as fol- 
and the utility for a franchise providing | lows ; 
for modern mass transportaion. Delay in| William J. Hagenah was called as a wit- 
: effecting a new franchise will be WATE | poms Sad being first duly sworn, testified as 
. : 414 ry ?P OwWs: 
: to both the public and the utility hat| By Mr. Healy: 
l The Commission also recommended wea Q. Mr. Hagenah, what is your connection 
. the utility spend approximately $2,000,000 | With the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
, to provide a new and modern transpor- | (Kentucky)? 
: tation system, but recognized that in view A. I am vice president of the Byllesby En- | 
of the early expiration of the existing | gineering & Management Corporation, which 
: franchise it would be impossible to finance Operates, the rote eas oe atnector 
c : g: ties, a 
| such development until a new franchise of the !arger units in the Louisville group, 
! should be granted by the city. : and a member of the firm of Cummings, 
The council, however, proposed to grant | Hacenah & Flynn. which acts as legal coun- 
an independent franchise for bus service | sel for the Standard Gas & Electric Company | 
in a limited section of the city. and all its subsidiaries, which includes the 
“Coordinated modern mass street trans- | Louisville group of Po | 
poration,” said Commissioner Thomas in Do you hold any office in the Standard 
4 ® objecting to this procedure, “is that system an & Electric Company ee aie 
which is so coordinated that it transports Q. One of the conditions that attracts my 
a passenger from any point in the Ctiy | attention in connection with the Louisville | 
of Portland to another, for one fare or — is commucted with the. ordinance 
‘ ans j he least pos-| Which the City of Louisville passed, believe, 
= and ee eee P in 1913, and the contract which Byllesby 
sib: elay a : . <i “. lar made with the city about the time of the 
A haphazard transportation plan.) consolidation out there. First of all, are we 
wherein one or a number oi companies | correct in our understanding, Mr. Hagenah, | 
serve revenue producing districts only, | that the State of Kentucky does not have a 
would leave unserved the territories un- puplic an ice commission, ora anatinr body 
2 ; rotfiable revenue. with authority over the rates and security 
a ere eertation is essential to oe of public service companies? A. That 
+4 . nr ae : ~e | ds right 
the City of Portland, it follows that any | gr ” The only regulation that any of these 
action that prevents its accomplishment ; companies is under in Louisville is due to 
is destructive in character. the ordinance and the contract already re- 
“The Commission’s order referred to, a _ . ' 
f ; c ‘ arently not A. Yes, it grows out of that ordinance anc 
NN ee aes ea eere than | other contractual relations between the City 
rece Y : 3 .|of Louisville and other public utilities in | 
four months have passed and so far aS/ that city. 
the Commission is informed no progress’ Q. The principal feature of that ordinance 
has been made toward carrying out the and contract, it seems to me, from a regu- 
recommendations. Delay in meeting the/|iatory point of view, is that they fix maxi- 
issue will only serve to aggravate already ie rates for the sale of electricity in Louts- 
. j s. ? a 5 
Fr G the revemmendation ot ee Con | Gon eee bee, ee 
bi u ° 7 § vWha the ureau o Jt ties of ouis- 
mission that the franchise be not enacted | ville is. Its existence does not grow entirely 
and that it be deterred and studied in/out of relations between the City of Louis- 
connection with the question of coordi- ue and she Loutsville Gas & Electric group 
t s trans 2 w being con- Of properties ne Bureau of Utilities has 
ee eerie ons . been formed in Louisville to supervise in 
sic.ered. some measure the operations and rates of 
all the public utilities privately owned in 
that city. Louisville made a contract with 
NOTICE OF PATENT the Cumberland Telephone Company and with 
the Louisville Street Railway Company pro- 
iding for certain powers of regulation. and 
« SUITS » the Louisville Gas & Electric group volun- 
b tarily submitted to the same regulation. These 
: nder three companies contributed certain sums to 
Statement of — ae page ger maintain and meet the expense of the Bu- 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amende . reau of Public Utilities, the first two men- 
tioned companies under contract, and the 
{Continued jrom Page 6.1 oe vette ra oc Wg tag igre gp oe Ag Pea 
a t z niributi 1¢ same spirit s 
filed May 15, 1931, D.C. N. J., ge Maccoll a body that advises and reports to the Louis- 
Morgan Knitting Mills, Inc., v erger | ville Board of Aldermen This commission 
(Eclipse Knitting Mills). aecceeies has no authority to fix rates. It is correct 
1667163, 1739725. si P. Tamer, win oa however, that the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
round, TM eee mgr ; —. an 5 Cc tric Company rates are determined in the 
merry-go-round, file a N R F. Lamar first instance by franchise and contract re- 
Kans: (Topeka). Doc. 1 47-2 F chavion lations, and are in the nature of maximum 
2 v. H. D. Clayton, et al. (Clayton | rates. 
oO.) 7 -~+ + 
1975593, +s. Rehuanch, Pioce one ee. Is it not true that the only power the | 
821. same, OO On: ES Pemncuntable ‘wail | City of Louisville has under this ordinance 
E. F. aes deere ene Wall atructure }and contract that is comparable with the 
1725350. ane Interchan eable partition in- peers ordinarily given public service com- 
rt, Re T1547 a oe support structure, | missions, is as to rates, and in that respect 
sert, fk 7547, s aa ‘ 1 tition D.C.N.J | the contract merely fixes the maximum rates? 
Re. Rees emer re een ae y Snead A. Yes, but it also has certain matters of 
Doc. . 7 i . spe DY ataw 20 1931 service, to which the companies have volun- 
& Co. a eee 1716844} e » 49 tarily submitted. There is close cooperation 
probe " aetacs: ime 1675593 , | between our company and the Bureau of Pub- 
1681340, S._ (See v08e lie Utilities, as indicated by the many re- 
1686654. (See 1378307.) | ports which we fil . < : 
013. 1See 1801549 | F ve file. There is a monthly op- 
ae ype aaaanta:s | erating report of all companies in Louis- 
1696103. (See 1558437.) eee filed w pat a Bureau of Public Utili= 
ee 984: | ties, a copy of which report I have already 
vaeeesi. (Gee at filed with the Economics Division, indicating 
1715004, 1741777. S. J. Johnson. Garment the extent of our cooperation with the Com- 
b 7 oe ee Dec N. J.. Doc. E 4207, Seins- mission _ We also file our rates with them 
helmet Paper Co. v. Protex Products Co., =. ‘time Sua: ee ge eee 
J : .o- r oO me, especially as sometimes 
a. ae ae 1931. we prepared studies covering the cost of sup- 
1716644, A. Kolody, Braking device for aero- | By’ a2. S40, CouePciion for a higher schedule 
1675935, s Aeroplane steering a cover the use of artificial gas dur- 
eee ica Tok ea ae he Claims, D. C., | 128 the Wint months, and that is allowed 
Doe vt 366, A. Kolody v. The United States. beginning with December and extending 
1718436. (See 1611488.) Winte “atl the sie of March. sacn 
7 ” 1796649, 1797912. L. Hammond, Al- Be 
entaaa ones clock, Re. 17779. R. Michi, a _ purpose is to develop the points of 
® Synchronous motor especially for driving | 4, ake ee between this kind of 
lock *t. 17, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, a arrangement and the kind of authority 
SD og 4044 The Hammond Clock oee ed by public service commissions gen- 
z M mh os an > erally ; The city has no authority over the 
+ 724821 1725350. (See 1675593.) oe spe te Son tties by any of these compa- 
2 : 535 s 167559% ie sit? A. No. sir 
1739725. (See 1667163.) Q. Over contracts of any of 
seve r nt } these - 
ae an aaaaeay nies or affiliated companies? ee ee 
1757357 (a) pee & Cramer, Electrical PR Pai - only we file such matters with 
condenser, 1800719, S. S. Cramer, same, filed | the ae af comes a provision that 
a ; “ 6 S. Des, = eal eae xital stock and bonds issued 
Sie Radio ectnese on. y De Jur-Amsco | *2a!! not be considered in fixing rates 
yn , Re ser Co. at anoN oe size of it all is, as far as a 
ame ramer 2 Or , wateio atter of right is concerned, you are under 
Fae OD ee teeaTio SS. Cramer, | contract. Subiect to this ordinance. not to 
cone ied Oct 14 1931 "D: c.. 3'D.N Y. charge more than a certain maximum set of 
Doc. E 62/251 Radio. Condenser Co. v. Gen- oe a earn | : a a 
eral Instrument Corp | @Q. I suppose that would be subject to revi- | 
me iP aa ~ J 795 | t sub} o revi- 
1758795, tae (See 1625725.) | sion soon, as the 20 years is nearly up ; 3 
1764296. (s e ‘era | A Yes, ir The 20-year period is up in 
eae on aeee i | 1933 We have already begun the studies 
1780172 (See o ji ) looking to a complete revision of rates and 
1783861. (See Re 182 ) |; Matters affecting rates and the relation be- 
1793397. (See Same ae ’ 1719805 tween the various companies and the city, in 
bs none eee 71¢ Be} ran which I hope we will be able to bring about 
1800719. (See ee heh a ( aes a Satisfactory rate schedule, not only for the 
wae Be Paget oe ae Sense Service, but also for the gas depart- 
cable, fled June 27, 1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. Q. Is it true that due to this ordinance 
’ | i u § c and 
E 4251, National Electric Products Corp. Vv. | contract that the rate structure in Louisville 
Aigarinny Motel Molding, Oo a Sonerent JEN ERS In use in most of the 
7 | cities served by yliesby? 
Re 17440, Re 175 7. _ (See 1675593.) } JA Yes, sir It has covered the local rate 
Re 17779 (See 1719805.) ; as situation which was referred to by Prof. Dick. 
Re 17821, H He Steinman, Anti-tross de- | erman in his testimony, but. as has not bee 
vic for w ndows, 1783861, E. A ees pointed out heretofore. we have a \ sluntary 
Siinm’ (kilemsapailas, ioc, B Zita Ho Brest |service which is'h snech tottes net ee 
i F Ss), , 72, N F t service yhich is a muc etter rate schedul 
Clear Vision Shield Co Electric Wind- than the one provided for in the cannnike 
shield Heater Co et al , . ‘ and we have endeavored to induce as many 
Re. 18087, Sprung & Sprung, Sign frame customers a5 possible to take the voluntary 
and upright filed Aug 31 1931, D Cc N. J., | rate, which is promotional in character. and 
man. oe peuniolps® Street Sign Co., Inc permits a more favorable operating condition, 
v. avanagh. ne a@ iower cost to the customer 
Des. 78777(a), H. C. Mundstock, Pencil, Q. To what extent is that in use? 
Des 78795, Cc. R Sheaffer, Fountain pen, | A. I cannot s the number of customers, 
filed Oct , 1225, B < Ss. D N Y Doc but it is increasing rapidly, a substantial per- 
E 62/212, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. v. Eagle (centage in that schedule, and we are follow- 
Pencil Co. : . ing the practice that we lave adopted in 
Des. 78777(b) Mundstock Pencil other large cities in which the Byllesby Com- 
Des. 78794. C R Sh a fer Combination pany operates, in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
fountain pen and pencil, Des 78795 same, Oklahoma C ity We are trying to standardize 
Ng ge eS mune et, ee 2 A N these schedules under conditions that are 
o, iv.. Doc 121 A. Sheaf- = similar 
fer Pen Co. v. The Conklin Pen Co. Same, Q. You charge in Louisville the maximum 
e filed Oct. 14, 1931, D. C.. 8S. D. Ohio, W. Div rates permitted under this contract? 
Doc. 781, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. v. The A. No there have been a number of 
Pick Pen Co. ate reductions filed with the Public Utilities 
ae meee (fee en T8777 ~(b).) Bureau, which an turn, reports that fact to 
es 795 (See Des. 78777 (a) and (b).) the Board of Aldermen 
Des. 80143. Des. 80144, Des. 80147, Des. 83131. Q. Is it not true the maximum rates pro- 
(See 1582165.) vided for in this contract are somewhat in 
T. M. 256495. (See 1667163.) | (Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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|a problem of Iocal concern. 


Pennsylvania 
|Gas Co. v. 


Public Service Commission, 


|the regular body to deal effectively with | Supra; Public Utility Commission v. Lan- | 
|the utility at its point of contact with | 
| the consumer. 


don, 249 U. S. 236 (1919). 


| Those who advocate Federal regulation 
lof interstate transmission have varioulsy 
estimated that from 13 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the total electricity produced is 
transftrred across State lines. However, 
|this estimate fails to take into account 
the fact that a large part of such inter- 
state transmission is subject to full regu- 
lation by the State in which the power is 
sold. Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. 
Service Commission, supra. 


\Third of Interstate Power 
|Sold at Wholesale 


| In the bulletin of the National Electric 
Light Association for October, 1929, the 
only source that I have been able to dis- 
cover which contains statistics relating to 
this particular problem, there is set forth 
the percentage of power sold in wholesale 


inter-company transactions and the per- | 


centage produced in one State and sold 
to consumers in another State by the 
same company. 


This table shows that only a little over 
38 per cent of the power transmitted 
| across State lines in 1928 concerned whole- 
sale interstate transactions which the 
courts have said are not within the power 
of the individual States to regulate. Of 


the total consumption of electricity in the | 


United States such power amounted to a 
little over 4 per cent. ~ 

On the other hand, it may be true that 
|the percentage of electric power 
mitted at wholesale across State lines in 
certain localities is so large as to present 
a serious question to the local authorities. 
However, this in itself does not justify 
Federal intervention if other means are 
| at hand for a local solution of the problem. 

As a result of the decisions of the courts 
it appears that there is only the one prin- 
cipal type of transaction which may be 
said to cause difficulty to the States in 
their efforts to protect the consumer from 
unreasonable or exorbitant charges, and 
that is the 4 or 5 per cent of the total 


power produced which is sold by a gen-| 


erating company located in one State to a 
distributing company in another State. 


The question is raised whether the 
power of the State to regulate the rate 
charged to the consumer constitutes ade- 
cuate protection. The argument is that, 
since the reasonableness of the price 
charged the consumer must be tested 
with reference to the cost of generating 
‘the power, it is necessary to inquire 
whether it is possible and practicable for 
the State to determine these costs ac- 
curately when they are, at least in part, 
incurred in another State. 


Local Bodies May Investigate 
Affiliated Companies 


If the companies are affiliated it may 
be asserted that under the decision in 
Smith v. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 253 
U. S. 133, the local commission is author- 
ized to inquire into the cost and to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the retail 
rate accordingly. It should be observed 
that the Smith case involved an alleged 
|confiscation of the property of the com- 
pany without due process of law, and the 
question has been raised whether under 
that decision the commission would have 
blanket authority to inquire into the cost 
records of the affiliated company. 

However, in all these cases, in which 
the company brings suit in 
courts to enjoin the enforcement of a 
rate order of a State commission, the 
issue must be whether the order of the 
State commission confiscates the property 
lof a company without due process of law. 

It would seem, therefore, that the de- 
cision in the Smith case is some authority 
|for the proposition that a State commis- 
sion has, at least in the case of affiliated 
companies, power to inquire into the cost 
of the article or of the services. 


Even if the companies are not affiliated, 
it seems clear that the commission could 
refuse to approve a 
improvidently entered into and which 
called for the payment of excessive 
charges by the local company. It is, how- 
ever, true that under existing legislation 
the commission would encounter legal dif- 
ficulties in ascertaining costs to a com- 
pany which was not afMiated. 

These considerations illustrate the im- 
portant practical and legal difficulties that 
the States must meet in their attempt to 
regulate utilities. It is necessary, also, 
to compare the authority of the Federal 
Government to regulate interstate trans- 
actions of gas and electrical companies. 

The Federal Government cannot regu- 
late these activities solely on the theory 
that the industry involved is a_ public 
utility or is a business affected with a 
public interest. Its authority under our 
Constitution can -xtend only to regulat- 
ing the interstate commerce involved. As 
an incident to the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, it may also inquire 
into matters which directly affect that 
commerce, such #s the cost of generation 
o power sold at wholesale across State 
ines. 


Intercompany Sales 
Susceptible to Control 


However, in view of recent decisions of 
the courts, it would seem that the one 
principal field left in which the Federal 
Government would under the Constitu- 
tion be permitted to operate is in respect 
of intercompany sales of power. In East 
Ohio Gas Co. v. Tax Commission of Ohio, 
decided in May of this year, No. 15 Ad- 
vanee Opinions U. S. Supreme Court, 
page 700, the court held “.hat the fur- 
nishing of gas to consumers in Ohio mu- 
nicipalities by means of _ distribution 
plants is not interstate commerce but a 
business of purely local concern exclu- 
‘sively within the jurisdiction of the 
State,” even though the gas had been 
transmitted across State lines and sold 
at wholesale to the distributing company. 

This principle was applied to the in- 
terstate transmission of electricity in the 
case of South Carolina Power Company 
v. South Carolina Tax Commission, de- 
cided Sept. 7, 1931, in the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina. 

From these decisions 
the Federal Government lacks authority 
under the Constitution to regulate the 
distribution of gas and electricity to con- 
sumers even though the gas or electricity 
consumed has been transmitted across 
State lines pursuant to a wholesale con- 
tract with the distirbuting company. 

It would seem, therefore, that the one 
principal item which the Federal Govern- 
ment may regulate in this field is the inter- 
company coniract for the sale of gas or 
electricity at wholesale, with the further 
possibility that the Federal Government 
might by assuming jurisdiction over the 
wholesale contract acquire information re- 
lating to cost and make these available 
to the State commissions in connection 


it appears that 


with their effort to determine the rea- 
sonableness of the rates charged to the 
consumer. 


It has been urged, however, that there 
are other activities of the gas and elec- 
trical companies which are national in 
scope and which, therefore, can only be 
regulated by the Federal Government. 
,Exampi.s of such activities are said to be 
|the sale of managerial services and of 
supplies, and the control by holding com- 


Public | 


trans- | 


the Federal | 


contract which was | 


Joint Action by States for Regulation | 
Of Public Utility Companies Suggested | 


Proposal of Gov. Pinchot for Federal Cooperation With Lo- 
cal Bodies in Solution of Problems Arisin g From Interstate 
Transmission Opposed by William J. Donovan 





panies of the finances and the issuance 
of securities by operating companies. 


It is difficult to see how there could be 
any legal justification or economic neces- 
sity for complete assumption of control 
|by the Federal Government over these 
matters. The write-ups of value of ac- 
quisition of subsidiary companies and 

roperty may be and in the State of New 
| York are fully controlled through the 
| power of the State commission to regu- 
late the price to be paid by the operating 
company. 

Other forms of so-called watering of se- 
|curities may be dealt with by the States 
junder the so-called Blue Sky legislation, 
j that is, the power to prevent the sale of 
}such securities where a fraud upon the 
| public is concerned. In so far as the is- 
suance of these watered securities may 
affect the policy and management of the 
operating companies, it can be dealt with 
by the State commissions by virtue of 
their control over the issuance of securi- 
ties by the operating companies. 

In any event, it is clear that the fact 
that investors have lost large sums of 
money through depreciation in the value 
of the securities of holding companies, an 
argument sometimes advanced by those 
favoring Federal control, in and of itself 
has little relation to the ability of the 
State to regulate the rates and service 
charged by operating companies to the 
consumer. 


Many of the criticisms of the financial 
and administrative conduct of the utilities 
raise problems applicable to all industry 
today. 

One example of this is found in the 
criticism directed against the present 
trend toward mergers and consolidations. 
That tendency may be condemned but 
in fact it is with us. It must be judged 
from the point of view of the public in- 
| terest. 

r It is reasonable to suppose that the 

e 
| 


nefits to the public resulting from 
|}mergers in the utility field are at least 
comparable to those in any other indus- 
try. The recotd of such consolidations, 
| certainly in those States which have ex- 
;ercised their authority to pass upon 


| 


Revision of Rates 


Downward Upheld 


Deviations Below Prescribed 


Charges in Indiana Are 
Viewed as Valid 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 25. 
Replying to an inquiry by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, 
as to whether he may legally grant de- 
viations downward in fire insurance rates 
from the rates fixed by the rating bu- 
reau of which any particular company 
is a member, Attorney General James M. 
Ogden has ruled that such deviations 
may be made by following the procedure 
outlined in section 9215 of Burns Anno- 
tated Indiana Statutes of 1926. 


This section provides that deviations 
shall be vuniform in application to all 
risks in the class for which the variation 
is to be made. Notice must be given the 
rating bureau and the Insurance Com- 
missioner 15 days before the deviation is 
to take effect and schedules providing 
for the variations must be filed with the 
rating bureau and the Commissioner. 





New York Insurer 
Fined for Alleged 


Violations of Law 


On Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of New York by State 
Superintendent 


The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George S. Van Schaick, has penal- 
ized the Fidelity and Casualty 
New York $10,000 for violations. of sec- 
tions 141 and 141(b) of the New 
insurance law with respect to 
charged for certain 
liability, workmen's 
burglary insurance policies. 
follows in full text: 


Examinations were 


compensation 


made of the 


aminer. The first report 





|them, is generally one of repeated rate 
reductions. 


| 


‘Constitutional Basis 
Of Regulation Discussed 


It is asserted that the large extent of 
} interconnection of public utilities and 
|; holding companies throughout the Na- 
tion presents a problem calling for Fed- 
,eral control. Specifically it is pointed 
out that contracts calling for the pay- 
ment of management fees and the sale 
of supplies are entered into between op- 
erating utilities and other companies 
which are controlled by the same in- 
terests. 

The constitutional basis of regulation 
by the Federal Government in these mat- 
ters rests in its power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. But even in this 
field, regulation of prices by the Federal 
Government is permitted ony in those 
| industries affected with a public interest. 
| Public utilities come within this field. 
| While, therefore, the Federal Govern- 
|ment might regulate the wholeSale price 
|charged for wer shipped across State 
lines and all transactions incident to 
such shipment and sale of that power, it 
is at least doubtful whether it can ade- 
|} quately regulate the mere sale of sup- 
plies and managerial services where no 
wholesale interstate transmission is in- 
volved. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly de- 
nied the power to regulate prices of goods 
in interstate commerce. On the other 
hand, it has sustained legislation regu- 
lating the hours of labor of railway em- 
ployes on the ground that the railways 
| were the active agents of commerce be- 
; tween the States. 

Even if the utility is engaged in in- 
| terstate commerce, it is not clear, how- 
ever, that the reasoning applicable to 
railroads which are instrumentalities of 
commerce would apply to regulation of 
supplies and managerial 


| the price of 


| services. 

Of course the argument of constitu- 
tionality is not conclusive. The Consti- 
tution is subject to amendment. But 
| where, as here, that amendment involves 
a change in the power of control from 
local to Federal authority, it should be 
undertaken only after the possibilities 
'of local control have been fully explored 
| and found inadequate. 


Federal Powers Limited 
Under Constitution 


If this discussion fairly presents 
constitutional basis of Federal regula- 
{tion, it would appear that the field of 
operation left to the Federal 
/under the Constitution is substantially 
| limited. Nevertheless, in an effort to make 
| use of the prestige of the Federal Gov- 


ernment various methods have been pro-| 


|posed to secure more effective regula- 
{tion by the joint action of Federal and 
| State bodies. 

It has been suggested that the State 
‘commissions should be used as agents 
of Congress for the administration of 
laws enacted by Congress dealing with 


|interstate problems. This is the sugges- 


| tion contained in the so-called Couzens 
bill. It is urged that such a method would 
not be unconstitutional as a delegation 


|of the power of the Federal Government 
for the reason that the State commis- 
sioners would act solely in an adminis- 
| trative capacity. 

At first glance it seems to be a happy 
|}compromise between State and Federal 
;}control in that, although the initiative 


'arises with the Federal Government, the |} 


control sezms to emanate from the mem- 


bers of the local commissions. While 
it is true thai certain practical results 
would be similar to State action or to 


the regulation imposed by States acting 
|together under a compact, yet the whole 
| principle of the regulation and its broad 
|}economic and governmental effect is at 
variance with the principle of local con- 
| trol. 

The State commission acting as agent 
|of the Federal Government is no longer 
jresponsible to the immediate locality 
which it serves but is responsible to a 
remote Federal Government. I cannot, 
| conceive of complete harmony existing 
| where the same body at one moment is a 
local commission and at the next moment 
|a Federal commission. 

What the States might object to in their 
| just control over the acts of their com- 
missions will be done by the commission 
as Federal agent, and what the Federal 
Government might object to as acis of 
\its agents will be done by those same 
bodies in their capacity as commisisoners 
of the States. 


Handling of Problem 
By States Advocated 


The principal objection which has been 
urged to this plan is that it calls upon 
the Federal Government to undertake a 
task which the States should be able to 
|deal with in their own capacity. 

It has always seemed to me that we 
jhave never, either in the enforcement 
of our criminal] law or in the efforts of 
Public Service Commisisons to obtain in- 
‘formation concerning costs and manage- 
ment fees, taken advantage of the rule 
of comity that exists among the States 
as sovereignties in thelr own right. 

Under that rule and without the neces- 


‘| 


mony taken at hearings in 
therewith showed that rate 
had been committed on 67 


eral liability insurance, 
of burglary insurance. 


been cancelled or corrected prior to June 


for the completion of such corrections 


Further Violations 

The second examination, however, 
vealed the fact that further rate 
tions had been committed by the 


mitted prior thereto but had not 
corrected on or before that date. 
new violations found 


The 


{workmen's compensation insurance anc 
four policies of burglary insurance. 


it and based its defense chiefly on the 


not been able 
tions charged against it. 

however, that the company 
tunity to correct all violations. It 
no request for an extension of time. 
extent 


It is found 


made 





quite material in the majority of 


above enumerated cases. 


The evidence indicates that the viola-| than 
tions of sections 141 and 141 (b) of the| based on prese 
insurance law were wilfully committed by | 
to under- | 
write business for the Fidelity and Cas- |. 
It is, there- 
fore, held that the Fidelity and Casualty 


those clothed with authority 


ualty Company of New York. 


Company of New York shall forfeit tc 


the people of the State of New York the | 


sum of $10,000 for such violations. 


sity for congressional approval, it is quite; Cotton Stabilization 


feasible, by mutual legislation, for ons 
State to honor the process of subpoens 
issued by another State. It is 
challenging to consider the possibilities 
of such recognition not only 
with criminal laws but 


cases. 

On various occasions I have offered the 
suggestion that in problems common tc 
several States and which transcend the 


power of any one of the State govern-| materially reduced. Should there be mate- 
the {ments to deal with effectively but which 
regional rather than national in char- 
method provided for in | tion might be much less than would ap- 
Government |the compact clause of the Constitution | pear 
| under which, subject to the approval of 

the States concerned can under- 


are 
acter there is a 


Congres: 


| take by aRreement to deal collectively. 


Boulder Dam and Rio Grande Compacts 


| Here were situations that were beclouded | 
and | 
Super- 
States | 
were dealing with only one river present- 


by the accumulated _ bitterness 
| jealousies of several generations. 
'ficially it may be said that these 


ing onlv one problem. Actually, however 


A . | 
these river controversies of the West in- | . 
volve considerations that we of the East ,; China now in the near future may adopt 


find it difficult to comprehend 


To us a river is only a river but to Churian market has been hurt by military 
(Department' of Commerce.) 


the arid regions of the West a river 


in that desert country. 


|State Compacts Viewed 


As Most Likely Plan 


Compared to these vital necessities of | 


life the problems we would’ encounter 


here under the use of the compact method | 
If these States of the. 


are insignificant 
West, after years of bitterness and fruit- 
less resort to litigation, found a solution 
of their problems only by the compact 
method, it would seem that much less dif- 
ficulty would be found in meeting 
|regional questions of the control of utili- 
| ties where the interests of the people are 
| supplementary rather 
}and divergent. 


| Unfortunately we are witnessing tcday 
a growing tendency for local communities 


|to drag the Federal Government into all 
fields, even those fields in which the Fed- 
eral Government is reluctant to 
control. 

By an intelligent 


Government we could not only better} 

solve the problems common to an eco- 

nomic, cultural and traditional section, One of 
but we could relieve the Federal Govern- Zs oe 
|ment of some of the myriad obligations MtO-FLORIDAT 2500 communities 
}imposed upon it and which it was never | eee served by 


designed to bear. 


even political reform which seems nec- 
essary for the preservation of a just and 
happy social order. 

The danger we must avoid is that, la- 
boring as we are under a social and eco- 
nomic strain to which the American peo- 
ple are unaccustomed, in our desire for 
speedy relief, we may be betrayed 
adopting such methods and abolishing 
such guarantees as would ultimately de- 
stroy a principle of government that now 
gives stability to the kind of civilization 
; that we have developed. 


John C. Kidd, | 


‘Penalty of $10,000 Placed 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 25. | 


Co. of | 


York 
rates 
automobile, general | 
and 
His decision 


un- 
derwriting practices of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, and re- 
ports thereon, dated April 14, 1931, and 
Sept. 9, 1931, were submitted by the ex- 
and the testi- 
connection 
violations 
policies of 
automobile insurance, 7 policies of gen- 
and 5 policies 
Of these policies 
all but 4 of the automobile policies had 


1, 1931, the date set by this department 


re- 
viola- 
com- 
pany and had either been committed sub- 
sequent to June 1, 1931, or had been com- 
been 


involve 38 policies 
of automobile insurance, nine policies of 
general liability insurance, two policies of 


The company frankly admitted practi- 
cally all of the violations charged against 


statement that the company was under- 
going a change in management and had 
to correct all of the viola- 


had oppor- 


The | 
to which the company’s legally 
filed rates were improperly discounted = the future: 
the 


rather 


in dealing 
in obtaining evi- 
dence in certain classes of public utility | 


This suggestion was born out of my ex- | 
| perience in participating in the so-called 


iS 
the staff of life, a vitalizing force upon! — 
|which the people of those States depend ; 
not only for the generation of power but | 
to give sustenance to their crops and to 
supply the water necessary to support life | 


the 


than antagonistic | 


assume 


regionalization of our 


The adherence .to such 
a policy does not mean that there should 
not be adopted a program of economic or 


into 


— 


Western States - 
Change Recent 


Insurance Rules 


| 


Retroactive Provision on 
Hospital Benefits and Or- 
der on Newspaper Policies 
Are Withdrawn 





Sasser LAKE City, Utan, Nov. 25. 


As a result of a recent conference be- 
;tween Insurance Commissioners of 10 
| western States and representatives of 
| health and accident insurance companies, 
it has been decided to withdraw two re- 
cent rulings, one making retroactive a 
prior ruling relative to payment of hos- 
pital benefits and the other modifying the 
phraseology used in so-called newspaper 
accident insurance policies, the State In- 
;surance Commissioner, J. G. McQuarrie, 
|has just announced. Mr. McQuarrie’s 
statement follows in full text: 

On Sept. 12 just preceding the National 
Convention of the Commissioners held at 
| Portland, Oreg., about eight of the Com- 
missioners from the western States met 
by appointment to discuss some matters 
|pertaining to their official positions. 

At this meeting it was decided by the 
majority of those present to reaffirm a 
ruling that had been previously made by 
some of the Commissioners and to pro- 


mulgate three other rulings. The first 
ruling provided that wherever a health 
and accident policy provided reimburse- 
ment for hospital expenses that the 


amount in the policy should be paid to 
the insured even though his hospital ex- 
penses might be paid from some fund or 
| by some company rather than directly 
| by_himself. 

The second ruling provided that the 
first should be retroactive and that a 
rider should be placed upon old _ policies 
| when they were renewed, making the 
| Same provision. 

The third ruling provided that septi- 
;caemia should be regarded as an accident 
)rather than a disease. 

The fourth ruline provided that the 
word “wreck” should be substituted by 
}some other provision which would not 
; make the indemnity due to the insured 
| determined by the iniury to the car rather 
than the iniury to the individual, in the 
accident policies which carry a premium 
| Of from $1 to $1.25 and which are usually 
| designated as newspaper policies. 

The health and accident companies af- 
fected by these rulings requested a hear- 
ing before they should be insisted upon. 
There was a meeting called at Salt Lake 
City for Noy. 18, in response to this re- 
}quest. There were present about eight 
persons representing the insurance in- 
; terests and 10 Commissioners representing 
the group of States referred to above. 

The States represented were California, 
Pe —. Montana. Colorado, 
| Arizona, ew exico, y 
land Utah. Wyoming, Idaho 

As a result of the hearing the Com- 
; missioners decided to withdraw the ruling 
referring to the retroactive clause and 
the ruling which referred to the wording 
}used in the newspaper policies. There 
| were some slight modifications requested 
by one or more of the other States which 
;did not materially affect the results. 

Colorado and California had not as yet 
| promulgated any rulings. 
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/Farm Interests Submit 
Plans to Aid Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

| Sible additional sales to foreign govern- 
;ments). It would be imposible to sell all 
the holdings on any one day or in any 
| Short period without seriously breaking 
the price. The disposal of stabilization 
wheat may extend over several years into 
; if prices should rise signifi- 
| cantly during that period, the final cost 
|of stabilization might be materially less 
it would appear from an estimate 
f nt market prices, and there 
might even be a gain. 

On Oct. 31, 1931, the value of the un- 
old stocks owned by the Stabilization Cor- 
| poration computed at the market prices 
of that day (61', cents December futures 
at ee = be estimated at 63% 
cents per bushel, or approxi y 7 
000.000 pproximately $120, 

Cotton Stabilization. On Oct. 31, 1931, the 
e te Corporation held 1,- 
| 310,789 bales of cotton. Including costs, 
‘/ carrying and operation charges, and loss 
on cotton sold to date, these stocks repre- 
| Sent an investment of about 18 cents per 
| pound, or approximately $120,000,000. 

This stock of cotton could not be sold in 
one day or in a short period without seri- 
ously depressing the price. The stock will 
not be sold within this crop year, and not 
within the next crop year if acreage is 
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“ 
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j rial advances in prices before the sales 
are completed, the final cost of stabiliza- 
from an estimate based on present 
market prices, and in fact might even 
show a gain. 

On Oct. 31, 1931, the value of the unsold 
stocks’ owned by the Stabilization Corpo- 
ration, computed at the market price of 
that day, and considering the quality of 
the cotton held, might be estimated at 
about $45,000,000. 


Rubber Firms in China 
Rubber tire firms competing severely in 


}a “live and let live” policy. The Man- 


unrest. 





Ur. 


D; versified 
manufactu ring— 
Kiddie Cars, 


hosiery, toys, 


| lumber, paper, 
needles, sheets, 
clay. Orchards, 
rich tarm lands, 


| 





The ATIONAL 


GROUP 
National Electric Power Company 


| 


| National Public Service Corporation 


New England Public Service Company 


Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
2S. »—E>ELEESS aaa 
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RAILROADS . 


Dissent to Ruling | 
By Supreme Court 


_ In Car-hire Case 


Three Justices in Favor of | 
Provision for Free-time 
Allowance, Disagreeing 
With Majority Holding | 


Three members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States dissented 
from the majority ruling that the pro- 
vision of the “car-hire settlement 
rules” ofthe Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting short-line ter- 
minal roads two days free time is dis- 
criminatory and therefore void. 


(The full text of the majority opin- 
ion, written by Mr. Justice Sutherland 
in the case of Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. et al. v. United 
States et al., No. 69, was published 
in the issue of Nov. 24.) 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Stone declares that the free time al- 
lowance was proper, since the so-called 
“ner diem” is peculiarly burdensome 
to short lines engaged in terminal and 
originating services, and that such 
classification of the short lines apart 
from the trunk lines is valid. Mr. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis con- 
curred in his view. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Stone 
continues in full text: 


These provisions are not attacked by 
any of the appellant railroads. Paragraph 
(2) entitles nonsubscribers to switching 
reclaim, on account of cars handled in 
terminal switching service, upon the same 
terms as hitherto received by subscribers. 
The practical effect of this paragraph is 
to compel allowance of the switching re- 
claim to nonsubscribing short lines, since 
the existing practice of allowing the re- 
claim to subscribers is generally approved 
and regarded as necessary, as the revenue 
from switching services is insufficient to 
meet the car-hire cost of the carriers per- 
forming them. Paragraph (3) attaches 
short fine railroads which return cars| 
to the road from which received, to their | 
connecting carriers for purposes of car-} 
hire accounting and settlement. Para- 
graph (5) requires the same class of 
short line roads to pay per diem to their | 
connecting carriers, but with the deduc- 
tion of two days’ free time per loaded 
freight car, and with the proviso that in 
the case of short line roads, “no Car- 
hire need be paid on cars received for 
return loading wit coal from coal mines 
which are customarily dependent upon 
connecting carriers for car supply.” 

This court now holds that paragraphs 
(2) and (3) are valid, but, without con- 
sidering the evidence, that paragraph (5) 
is void, being on its face so arbitrary 
and unreasonable as to deprive the appel- 
lants of property without due_ process | 
of law. In support of this conclusion, it | 
is said that, the Commission having found 
generally “that the present per diem charge 
of $1 per car day reasonably compensates 
car owners for average car ownership and 
maintenance costs,” its order granting to 
the short lines the two days’ allowance is 
in such flat opposition to this finding that 
the order can not be allowed to stand as| 
an exception to the general rule. 


Switching Reclaim 


But there is no such opposition. The) 
Commission was concerned and dealt 
with far more important questions than 
the determination of the reasonable per | 
diem rental of a freight car. Its declared 
purpose in instituting the proceeding was | 
to investigate the rules of car-hire settle- 
ments and to make “such order * * * in 
the premises as might be warranted by 
the record.” The reasonableness of the 
two days’ free time allowance and that 
of the switching reclaim were the chief 
subjects of inquiry. The one which the} 
court has disapproved is no more an ex-| 
ception to the general finding than the 
other which it approves. 

Both were expressly found reasonable by 
the Commission and both are consistent 
with its adoption of the per diem as a 
standard for measuring the rental value 
of cars for purposes of car-hire settle- 
ments. The real issue presented upon the 
evidence, the findings and the order of the! 
Commission is not whether the per diem 
is a fair method of compensating the car 
owner—all agree that it is—but whether 
it is a fair method of apportioning the 
burden of car-hire necessarily incident to 
a through route; not whether compensa- 
tion should be paid but who shall pay it. | 
Upon the record, the Commission's find- 
ings and order can not justly be charac- 
terized as declaring in the same breath 
that the two days’ free time allowance is 
both reasonable and unreasonable. 

The Commission's investigation embraced 
all the elements which affect the use of 
the per diem as an instrument of regula- 
tion of the movement of interchanged cars 
and as a means of apportioning car-hire 
costs between trunk-line carriers and con- 
necting short-line carriers of the desig- 
nated class participating in the joint haul. | 
The findings of the Commission are based | 
on the investigation which it made and 
support its order. For the following rea- | 
sons, the fifth paragraph of the order is} 
not open to the objections urged agpinst it. | 


Language of Act 

First. The very language of the Esch 
Car Service Act, authorizing the Commis- | 
sion to establish “rules, regulations and} 
practices with respect to car service * * *| 
including the compensation to be paid,” 
treats car-hire as one form of regulation 
ef the service. It is but a recognition of 
the historic fact that the car-hire charge 
may serve to penalize the unnecessary de- 
tention of cars and thus to regulate car 
movement, one of the considerations which | 
led to the substitution of the per diem | 
charge for the mileage system of car-hire | 
payments (Note No. 9). In this respect 
it is analogous to demurrage, in which the 





| 


Note No. 9.—As bearing on the primary pur- 
pose and function of the per diem system, see 
the statement in Matter of Private Cars, 50 I. 
C. C. 652, 661, that during the years immedi- 
ately following 1902 the mileage rates were 
actually more remunerative than per diem, 
and the suggestion tgjat this was a main cause 
of many railroads’ forming subsidiary cor- 
porations to own and lease private cars on a 
Mileage basis. See also the early statement! 
that the compensatory aspect of the mileage! 
system was a minor one, since it was to be} 
expected that, with a proper balance of car| 
ownership, debits and credits for car hire] 
would equalize themselves. Burton Stock Car | 
Co vy. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.!/ 
Co., 1 I. C. C. 132, 140. In later cases the} 
Commission has adverted to the punitive as-| 
pect of per diem, New England Divisions, 61} 
I. C. C. 513, 537, 538, and has stressed also} 
the element of reciprocity as distinguishing | 
the situation of the line-haul carriers andj| 
that of many of the short lines. Virginia} 
Blue Ridge Ry. v. Southern Ry. Co., 96 I. C. C.} 
591. 593; Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R. R. Co., 
78 1. C. C. 475, 489; Marcellus & Otisco Co. v.} 
New York Central R. R. Co., 104 I. C. C. 389 
392. | 

Note No. 10.—For discussions of the nature) 
and purpose of demurrage, important for its} 
analogy to per diem, see Turner. Dennis &| 
Lowry Lumber Co. v. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Co., 271 U. S. 259, aff’g. 2 F. (2d) | 
291; Swift & Co. v. Hocking Valley Ry. Co.,| 
243 U. S. 281; Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v Kit- | 
tanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 253 U. S. 319,| 
323. See also Investigation and Suspension of | 
Advances in Demurrage Charges, 25 I. C. C. 
314, 315. | 

Note No. 11.—The Commission in its most 
extended discussion of the point said that car-| 
hire costs never had been, and should not be,/| 
an element in the fixing of divisions. New! 
England Divisions, 62 i. C. C. 513, 538. Other 
cases in which the Commission has discussed 
the relation of per diem to fair divisions are 
Chaffee R. R. Co. v. Western Md. Ry. Co., 
156 1. C. C. 471; Western Md. Ry. Co. v. Mary- 
land & Pa. R. R. Co., 167 I. C. C. 57, 63. In 
some exceptional circumstances, the Commis- 
sion has weighed car-rental expenses when 
determining divisions of the freight rate. See 
Chaffee R. R. Co. v. Western Md. Ry. Co.. 102 
1. C. C. 53, 59; Middle Creek R. R. Co. v 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 168 I. C. C. 110 
117 (the fact that no car-hire was charged a 
short line was considered in fixing divisions). 


|compelled to allow to shippers two days’ 


{order no more deprives the carrier of its 


|connecting carriers, of the car-hire cost 


|length of time the car is upon the rails 


;many respects unfair to short lines, en- | 
| gaged 


;}of the 
| Similar assumption, once commonly made, 
| that mileage. should be the sole test of | 


. . FINANCE 


Rulings Announced 
In Railway Cases 


Rate and Finance Decisions Are 
Issued by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Nov. 25 made public decisions in rate | 
and finance cases which are summarized 
as follows: | 


Steel Grit: No. 23519.—Crane Enamelware 
Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates 
on angular steel grit, in carloads, from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Galion and Mansfield, 
Ohio, to Chattanooga, Tenn., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Tanning Extract: No. 21881 and Related 
Cases.—Pocahontas Tanning Company v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Findings in 
former reports, 167 I. C. C. 688, and 171 I. | 
Cc. C. 187, that rates charged on liquid chest- 
nut tanning extract, in tank-car loads, from 
Lynchburg, Buena Vista, Charlottesville and 
Waynesboro, Va., to Durbin, W. Va., and 
Baltimore, Md., respectively, were not un- 
lawful, affirmed. 


F. D. No. 9005.—Alabama, 
Northern Railroad Corporation Bonds. Au- 
thority granted to issue not exceeding 
$160,000 of prior-lien mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for short-term notes. 
Condition prescribed. 


Examiner’s Proposed Report 
Sardines: No. 24594.—Gréenspan Brothers, 
Inc., v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Less- 
than-carload rate on sardines, in cans, in 
boxes, from Eastport, Me., to Perth Amboy, 
N. J.,. found not unreasonable or unduly 

prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 





Tennessee & 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
penalty element of the money payment | 
imposed is emphasized over the element | 
of compensation (Note No. 10). | 


It is for this reason, among others that | 
the Commission has generally refused to 
consider car-hire costs in fixing divisions 
(Note No. 11), and in this case the Com- | 
mission found that divisions had not cus- | 
tomarily been adjusted with relation to} 
such -costs. 


That the per diem charge in its aspect | 
as a penalty was an important element 
in the determination of the Commission, | 
appears from its opinion and order. As 
the two days’ free time allowance ap- | 
plies only to those cars which the short | 
line receives from and returns to the 
line carrier, it is in practical effect lim- | 
ited to those cars with respect to which 
the short line renders terminal and 
originating services. Under the national | 
demurrage rules, the terminal lines are 


free time for loading and unloading be- 
fore demurrage attaches. There is noth- 
ing in the Fifth Amendment to preclude 
the Commission, in apportioning car-hire 
costs, from giving consideration to the 
operation of the per diem charge as a 
penalty for the detention of cars and 
trom making some allowance for the fact 
that the terminal carrier is in turn re- 
oevet to allow to — time free of 
emurrage charges. e two days which 
it did allow are by no means an exact 
offset of the free -time allowed under 
the demurrage rules. (Note No. 12.) 
The amount of time to be allowed was 
a matter for the judgment of the Com- 
mission, influenced by this, together with 
all other relevant considerations. The 
Commission gave some, but not con- 
trolling weight to the fact that the short 
lines, when thus serving as_ terminals, 
would be unduly penalized if no allow- 
ance were made to offset the time al- 
lowed to shippers. There was ample evi- 
dence supporting its conclusion, and its 


property than would a corresponding de- 
termination that time free demurrage 
should be allowed to the shipper, and 
that it should be two rather than one or 
three days. 

Second. “In any aspect, the Commis- 
sion’s order can not be viewed as re- 
quiring trunk lines to furnish their short 
line connections with free cars. As stated, 
the part of the order with which we are 
now concerned deals with the problem 
of just apportionment, between certain 


of a joint haul. The per diem rules of 
the American Railway Association make 
that apportionment according to the 


of the respective carriers. The Commis- 
sion found, and the evidence supports its 
finding, that such an apportionment is in 


in time-consuming terminal and} 
originating services. The Commission’s 
modification of the Railway Association’s 
formula is based upon the necessary de- 
tention of cars in the performance of 
such services by the short line for the 
benefit of both carriers. The assumption | 
is inadmissible that in so far as trunk 
lines are thus required to pay per diem 
while a car is on a connecting carrier’s 
rails, they are necessarily compelled to as-| 
sume an operating cost of the connection. 
It presupposes the answer to the very 
questions to be decided—whether the per 
diem without allowances is a just basis 
for apportioning car-hire costs in the case 
short lines. The fallacy of the 


the reasonableness of divisions of joint 
rates, was repeatedly pointed out both 
by the Commission and by this court, be- 
fore Congress specifically enumerated 
other clements for consideration (Note No. 
13.) -In both cases, the reduction of the 
broad statutory injunction of reasonable- 
ness to a single one of its genstituent | 
elements, disregarding all others, pro- 
duces a result with a false appearance 
of reasonableness, which, when gauged by 
the standard which the regulatory statute 
Sets up, is unreasonable and unjust. 

Far from representing any universal 
standard of natural justice for the fair 
apportionment of car hire costs, the per 
diem system is of recent origin, and 
adopted with purposes primarily in view 
quite foreign to the simple end of accu- 
rate compensation, (Note No. 14.) 


To be continued in the issue o 
Nov. 28. f 


Note No. 12.—The terminal carrier may be 
required to allow four days’ demurrage for 
a single car while on its line, two days for 
unloading and two tor loading. The demur- 
rage rules do not count Sundays or holidays, 
nor, for certain commodities, days of stormy 
weather. On the other hand, the short line 
terminal carrier may benefit if the shipper 
does not use his two days, although under 
the average demurrage agreement the un- 
used portion is likely to be inconsiderable. 
_Note No. 13.—See, e. g., O'Keefe Vv. United 
States, 240 U. S. 294, 303, 304; Star Grain & 
Lumber Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
14 I. C. C. 364, 370; Stacy & Sons v. Oregon 
Short Line R. R. Co., 20 I. C. GC. 136 138; 
Divisions of Joint Rates and Fares of Mis- 
sourl & North Arkansas R. R. Co., 68 I. C, c | 
47, 59. Compare Transportation Act 1920. 
Feb. 28, 1920, c. 91, sec. 418, 41 Stat. 456, 486 
New England Divisions Case, 261 U. S’ 184 
195; New England Divisions, 126 I. C. C. 579, 

‘. 7 

Note No. 14.—See Note No. 9, supra: ; 
loc, cit. supra, Note No. 1: L. pe nee. 
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Method of Utility Control 
In Louisville Described 


(Continued from Page 7.] 

excess of the average rates for s 
in cities of comparable size? elles aoenine 

A. I would say so. If we were free to make 
a rate schedule we could do better by the 
city than to attempt to regulate rates under 
a fixed contract over a period of 20 years, be- 
cause no one, whether he represents the busi- 
ness interests or utilities, can anticipate all 
the conditions which may arise over a period 
of 20 years that will affect it one way or the 
other, which will affect the cost of supplying 
electric service. It is for that reason we de- 


sire to have regulation of rates, the fixing of | 
rates. 


Q. By whom? 

A. It is not material for us to say by whom, 
but we would like to have comprehensive 
regulations, and whatever the people desire 
as the proper body we will cooperate with 
fully. We prefer comprehensive regulation 
rather than what we have at Louisville. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Nov, 28. 
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Success of Increased Sales Efforts 
Shown in Survey of 358 Companies 


No Economies in Marketing Programs Found by Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Study of Methods Used by Industries 
Least Affected by Depression 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
examples used, as it is often very difficult 
to detect, but wherever it seemed to be 


of greater importance than the business 
policies of the firm, the example was 
omitted. 

Summarized below are the reasons or 
types of policies that 205 manufacturers 
and trades give for maintaining a suc- 
cessful record of sales or profits. Each 
figure represents the number of firms or 
industries that gave the indicated rea- 
son as aiding in their success. 


Marketing; total 
Sales efforts 
Increased sales efforts 
Increased sales force 
Sustained sales efforts 
Advertising 
Increased 
Maintained ... 
Extensive 
Aggressive 
Careful 
Reduced 
Other 
Market research 
New uses of product 
Management of salesmen 
Sales territories 
Cooperation with dealers 
Analysis of sales cost 
Expansion of foreign sales. 
Expansion of sales line 
Improving service 
Extension of credit 
Increased sales outlets .. 
Reduced prices 
Other price policies 
Following style trends 
General 
Product, total 
Diversification 
Specialization 
Modifying product 
customers 
Product research 
New products 
Quality of product 
Packaging 
Production, total 
Purchasing 
Installation of modern equipment.. 
Reduction of operating expense.... 
Reduction of overhead 
Balanced production 
Financial policies 
policies—administrative 
Total 
It will be seen from the above table 
that increased sales efforts and adver- 
tising policies are the most important 
reasons given by firms for their success. 
Market research, reduced prices, coopera- 
tion with dealers, improvement of serv- 
ice and management of salesmen occupy 
a prominent position in the _marketing 
program of the companies. Of scarcely 
less importance are the policies dealing 
with new products, quality, research di- 
versification and modification. In their 
production policies, firms have focused 
most of their attention on reduction of 
opertaion expenses and the installation of 
modern equipment. 


No Efforts Made 
To Diminish Sales 


It is noteworthy that not one of the 
concerns which is included in this study 
as having been successful in combating 
the effects of the depression has dimin- 
ished it§ sales effort in order to save 
money. In many cases they have studied 
sales costs more closely and increased 
sales efficiency but the drive for sales 
volume has/ not lessened. 


Thirty-seven concerns 


S os 


said that sales 


efforts have been increased, another five | 
increased the sales force, and only four} 


described their sales pressure as sustained. 
A wide diversity of industries is repre- 
sented by these 46 companies, there being 
30 distinct types of business. The cloth- 
ing, radio, refrigerator and electrical ap- 
pliance industries were most heavily rep- 
resented. 

More firms, 80 in number, made state- 
ments concerning their advertising policies 
than on any other single topic, which in- 


dicates the importance attached to the} 


value of advertising by these successful 
companies. Thirty-three industries are 
represented by these firms, and the most 
heavily represented are manufacturers of 
candy, clothing, food, heating equipment, 
machinery and refrigerators. The food 
industry has three times as many in- 
stances as any other, numbering 13, only 
three less than the total number of food 
manufacturers included in the entire 
study. Twenty-nine firms. stated that 
they have increased advertising; 19 have 
maintained it; five described their adver- 
tising as extensive; and five, as aggres- 
sive. 

Eight concerns described their policies 
in terms which may be grouped together 
as “careful.” Greater attention was paid 
to purchase of space to secure proper and 
profitable return on expenditures. Other 
adjectives used were: Jucidious, better 
directed, intelligent and efficient. 


Two firms are enjoyin 


building up strong consumer belief in the 
quality of their products. This principle 


|is true, doubtless, of many other firms, 


but these were the only ones who so re- 
marked. Three firms accented their di- 
rect mail and trade paper advertising and 
enexner three found radio publicity of 
value. 


Success Attributed 


Partly to Advertising 


Eight firms whose advertising policies 
have been given as an important reason 


for success, are included in a miscellaneous 
group. A manufacturer of dresses, 
continuing to advertise when others cur- 
tailed, profited greatly by the increased 
publicity value. A producer of industrial 
products increased his “reason-why” copy. 
An electric clock company reduced na- 
tional advertising but increased greatly 
publicity at the point of sale, by news- 
papers, window and counter displays. 
Three firms, a tin can company, a tank 
car corporation, and a hardware com- 
pany, have made special efforts to de- 


‘velop additional uses to which their prod- 


ucts could be placed. 


Ten concerns stated that more thought 
was given to the training and direction of 
their salesmen, and providing them with 
information regarding sales possi- 
bilities. One large exporting company at- 
tributes part of its success in Asia to the 
thorough training in their factory and 
sales organization given to their East In- 
dian managers. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, coal and ice equipment, and tea, 
also have emphasized this training. Closer 
direction of salesmen and their efforts 


|was given by three concerns making food 


products, heating equipment, and regulat- 
ing instruments. In two cases more in- 
formation concerning prospects and how 


;to meet specific sales problems resulted 


in more sales volume. 


Study of Markets 


For Sales Increase 


To effect greater economy and efficiency 
in selling, five concerns studied their mar- 
kets more closely and made adjustments 
in their territory. Two manufacturers, 
one of food and the other of industrial 
equipment, restricted them, one for the 
purpose of cutting out salesmen’s hotel 
expense, while the other obtained greater 
selectivity of prospects, reducing lost ef- 
fort. 
found that hé was overlooking good pros- 
pects and enlarged his territory toward 
the West. 


good sales be-' 
cause their past advertising has aided in| 


by | 


In one case, a New England printer | 


5 


that more careful study of their markets, worthy that the shoe and radio industries | 
| was effective in increasing their sales and 


| 


in disclosing inefficiencies in marketing. 
These 17 represent four clothing manu- 
|facturers, three textile firms, two ma- 
|chinery companies, radio, paper, heating 
|equipment, storage, batteries and four 
|trade associations. Three concerns dis- 


| facturer, was very successful in using to 
this end the new census of distributio., 
finding rich possibilities in a territory 
which they had believed to have been 


buying power indices, sales potentials for 


j}inate some excess. sales cost. A paper 
company believes that its efforis to ascer- 
tain just what its consumers wanted and 


ceed its sales of 1929. / 
The Steel Founders’ Society of America 


|of their customers looked for quality first 
j}and only 6 per cent named price as the 
| first consideration in purchasing. Several 
|other trade associations enlisted the co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce 


tribution, markets and sales cost. By 
giving more complete information to their 
|salesmen of the actual and potential cus- 
;|tomers and frequency of order a New 
| England manufacturer increased the num- 
ber of accounts. 

One very successful firm in the heating 
equipment industry decided, after making 
a national study of sales prospects: 1. To 
realign sales territories on a more efficient 
‘basis; 2, not to continue sales effort on 
“hard-to-educate” prospects, but to in- 
crease research study to find the “close- 
able” prospects. 


Greater Cooperation 


| Extended Dealers 


Seventeen firms representing manufac- 
turers of automobiles, food, clothing, elec- 
trical equipment and appliances, stoves, 





6 | shoes, textiles, pens, waxes, oil burners 


land furniture, believed that greater co- 
|operation with the wholesalers and re- 


|tailers who distributed tneir products 
| helped them maintain sales volume. 
firms provided more and _ better 
helps, such as better window and counter 
displays and instruction of sales force 
concerning the sales points of articles. In 
three instances manufacturers’ represent 
atives taught dealers to improve their 
merchandising and 
In three cases firms cooperated with 
dealers to secure continuous information 
regarding amount of stock on hand so as 
to budget sales and production in advance. 
Two companies took care not to oversell 
dealers. One of these, a radio manufac- 
turer, attributes to this policy the strong 
good will of his dealers. 


Eight instances there are of firms and 
trades who have incrtased profits by 
studying closely their sales costs and re- 
ducing these expenses. In cooperation 
| with the Department of Commerce, the 
marking devices, the blue print, the con- 
fectionery and jewelry industries analyzed 
their sales costs, discovering the unprofit- 
; ableness of small orders, the costs of sell- 
'ing classes of goods by territories, by sal- 
aried and commission men, and the costs 
of returned goods. 


weekly and studied his expenses by sales 
territories. A business publication de- 
scribes in detail how a laundry machinery 
conpany cuts out profitless prospects by 
evaluating prospects, knowing the cost 
of calls. 
| dressing firm showed a steady increase 
and led to a totally different plan of sell- 
ing. Sales were increased 85 per cent in 
two States by having a few star salesmen 
;contact wholesalers rather than many 
|salesmen calling on prospective users. A 
food manufacturer in the West put econ- 
|Omies into effect by a complete distribu- 
tion cost study. 

_In four cases, mostly obligatory, exten- 
|Sion of credit aided firms to maintain 
sales volume. A manufacturer of dental 
|supplies found it necessary to extend 
credit to dentists as the public was not 
| paying its bills. Strong reserves have en- 
abled agricultural implement manufac- 
;turers to make more lenient terms to 
|farmers. A Western incubator company 
granted longer terms, though it meant 
less profit. 





| Increased Number 


Of Sales Outlets 


_ Three concerns, a tire, automobile and 
jewelry manufacturer, have increased the 
number of sales outlets. The tire manu- 


pany-owned stations but also heavily in- 
creased independent dealer outlets. It is 
reported that some jewelry manufacturers 
have improved inventories by placing 
stock in the hands of retailers other than 
ewelers. 
as greatly increased its list of dealer dis- 
tributors. 


foreign conutries, chiefly in Europe. A 
well-known firm of shirt makers, has 
shown a gain of 20 per cent in foreign 
| shipments. 
,8o successfully introduced in the Nether- 
{land East Indies market that it has 
changed the mode of attire among those 
able to buy. A gas machine company 
gives the credit to 
Commerce for a 5 per cent increase in 
exports. Intensive efforts of a New Eng- 
land textile company have resulted in ex- 
panding foreign sales. 

Expansion of sales line is necessarily 
closely tied up with new products, the 
deciding factor being whether the firm 
wanted to develop a new porduct or de- 
sired, first, to broaden its sales line for 
increased efficieney in selling. Four con- 





cerns making shoes, food products, chem- | 
their | 


jicals and refrigerators, expanded 
jlines with this latter viewpoint. On the 
;other hand, a manufacturer of coal and 
j}ice industrial equipment decreased his 
lines, as he believed he was trying to 
sell too many concerns. A textile manu- 
facturer cut his models of breeches from 
200 to 8, increasing both his and his 
dealers’ profits as goods moved faster and 
there was less dead stock. 


| Reduction of Prices 
|And Higher Quality 


| In 10 instances improved or excellent 
;service to customers is believed to have 
maintained sales and good will, or at least 
|to have minimized losses. These include 
'a printing company, a gypsum manufac- 
| turer, a refrigerator firm, automobile and 
| cement manufacturers. Railroads are of- 
| fering new services increasingly, such as 
unit container cars; store door delivery 
|service; coordination of motor bus and 
|air lines with railroads; excursion rates; 
passenger cars, air-cooled and more com- 
fortable. Steamship companies have also 
adopted store-door delivery and pick-up 
service. “Service with a smile” has ex- 
panded in 18 months the plant of a filling 
station to three times its original size, 
although there is much competition 
near-by. 

Eighteen concerns reported that they 
reduced prices of their products. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that 
|14 improved quality but kept prices at 


|covered that their research found new) 
;customers; one of them, a textile manu- | 


| adequately covered. To set up sales quotas, | 


| sales territories, aided three firms to elim- | 


using this information, enabled it to ex- | 


| was surprised to learn that 76 per cent | 


}in making complete surveys of their dis- | 


Six | 
sales | 


accounting methods. | 


A candy manufacturer costed each item | 


A study of sales costs by a belt | 


facturer not only has added to his com- | 


The automobile manufacturer | 


Four concerns increased their exports to | 


Its collar-attached style was | 


the Department of | 


are ‘so heavily represented among these 
18 firms: Shoes six, radio three, food, 
notions, automobile, hotel, heating equip- 
| ment, transportation, washing. machines, 
soft drinks, and refrigerators. | 
| A cement company says it does not sell 
| goods for less than cost, simply to make | 
|sales. A cereal manufacturing company | 
follows the principle of one price to all 
buyers, making no special price conces- | 
sions. A macaroni manufacturer states | 
that he is not servile invhis contact with 
buyers, which may be interpreted as ad- 
herence to prices. A leather tanner main- 
tains a one-price policy to give buyers 
confidence. 

Four concerns, manufacturers of cor- 
sets, notions, clothing and furniture, be- 
lieve that much of their success is the 
lresult of closely following style trends. | 
Three of these emphasized the benefits| 
|from quick elimination of slow selling, or 
out-of-style merchandise. 


Seven concerns stated that they fol- 
lowed a general policy of distribution ef- 
ficiency and reduction of selling costs. 
More detail on this point is unfortunately | 
not available at this time. 


For two firms a sales policy modified to} 
fit changing trends in distribution, helped 
them to hold sales volume. 


Two others felt that present success is} 
the result of a past and present policy | 
of fair and honest dealing with their) 
}customers. An insurance company in the | 
Southwest increased sales 111 per cent 
| over last year. Efforts to write new busi- | 
|mess were increased instead of attention | 
|; being given to surrender of policies and/| 
| conservation of business. Prospects must | 
| be able to pay, and this principle doubled 
| rejections by the risk committee, but it is 
held that money is saved in the end. 


SHIPPING . 


Plane Propellers 
Under going Tests 


Research Into Hollow Blade 
And Controllable Pitch 
Types Progressing 


Continued research in the development 
of hollow blade propellers and propellers 


| with controllable pitch for airplanes gives: 


promise of wide improvement, it was 
stated orally Nov. 25 at the Army Air 
Corps. Service tests of developments 
along both lines are now being made 
by the Air Corps, it was explained. 
The hollow blade type of propeller gives 
promise not simply because of the reduc- 
tion .in gross weight but especially also 
ings, officers of the corps pointed out. 
Two types of hollow stee 


have been evolved. The welded or Dicks 
blade has reached the service test status 
whereas the presed tubular type is still 
in the experimental stage. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 


Greater Efficiency Seen 


The controllable pitch propeller holds 
promise particularly for increased effi- 
ciency at high altitudes and for climbing. 
A reduction of the pitch increases the 
airplane rate of climb while increasing 
the pitch at high altitudes results in in- 
creased efficiency, permitting a “bigger 
bite” by the propeller where the air is 
thinner. 

Development of the controllable pro- 
peller has been deterred by the slow prog- 
ress made with 
steel blades. In designs where this type 
of propeller is needed. use of aluminum 
alloy becomes prohibitive because of ex- 
cessive weight. 

Commercial companies are working with 
the corps in the development of controlla- 
ble pitch propellers, though more need for 
such development is found in military avi- 
ation than in commercial flying because 
of more high altitude flying being done 
by service flyers. 


Short-line Railways 
Ask President for 





British and Canadian systems of agency | 
production were used. 


A group of miscellaneous policies and | 
reasons for success follow: Intelligent 
|marketing; two food manufacturers re-| 
duced shipping expenses by pool-car ship- 
ments; distribution through established 
channels; standardized brands, and no 
artificial trade stimulation. 


(The full tert of remaining sections 
of the report will be published in 
subsequent issues.) 


Broadcasting Applications 
Announced by Commission 


The following broadcasting applications | 
|} were made public by the Federal Radio| 
Commission on Nov. 25. 


WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kliendienst, 
| Worcester, Mass., construction permit to 
change equipment and change from 1,200 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time, to 1,350 ke., 250 w., 
unlimited time (facilities of WAWZ, WMSG, 
WBNX and WCDA). 


WBEO, Lake Superior 
Marquette, Mich., 
change from 
hours. 


WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp.. 
| Cleveland, Ohio, install automatic frequency 
control. 


Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., construction permit for new station to 
use 1,020 kc., 10 kw., unlimited (facilities of 
KYW-KFKX). 


Westmoreland Co. Radiophone _ Service, 
Greensburg, Pa., construction permit for new 
station to use 810 kc., 250 w., daytime. Trans- 
| mitter at Youngwood, Pa. 

J. E. Wharton and M. B. Wray, Texarkana, 
Ark., construction permit for new station to 
use 890 kce., 100 w., unlimited (facilities of 
KARK). 

Edmund G. Hilger, Little Rock, Ark., con- 
struction permit amended to request 250 w. 
}instead of 500 w. on 890 kc. (facilities of 
KARK). 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., construction permit amended to 
request change in frequency from 1,310 kc. to 
1,250 ke., 250 w., unlimited hours (facilities of 
| WSIX). 

WJAK, Truth Publishing Co., Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind., license to cover construction permit | 
granted Oct. 6, 1931, to move to Elkhart and |! 
change eauipment. 

KFAC, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., change hours of operation | 
from sharing with KGEF to unlimited. 

KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F. H. McCann, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, voluntary assignment of 
license to W. W. Von Cannon, trustee for 
| Sandpoint Broadcasting Company. 

KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Company, | 
| San Francisco, Calif., license to cover con- | 
| struction permit granted June 17, 1931, for 
change of equipment. 


Broadcasting Co., 
modification of license to 
unlimited hours to _ specified 








‘Suit to Enjoin Extension 
Of Railway Is Sustained | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


;to the public as well as in benefit; and 
that when a railroad inflicts injury upon 
| its rival, it may be the public which ulti- | 
|mately bears the loss. See Railroad Com- | 
;mission v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy! 
R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563; The New Eng-| 
land Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184; The 
Chicago Junction Case, 264 U. S. 258; Rail- 
|road Commission v. Southern Pacific Co., 
264 U. S. 331. The act sought, among| 
other things, to avert such losses.” 

The Texas & Pacific Ry. sought to pre- 
vent an unauthorized competitor from | 
building an extension into territory al- 
ready served by it. Prior to the statute, | 
it could not have maintained such a suit, | 
since the competitor’s proposed action did | 
not threaten interference with any legal 
right. No carrier could then demand ex- 
emption from honest competition. 

Rights of Parties 

If, as the court below seems to have}! 
| assumed, a “party in interest” must pos- 
sess some clear legal right for which it 
might ask protection under the rules 
commonly accepted by courts of equity, | 
the paragraphs under consideration would 
not materially aid the congressional plan 
for promoting ‘transportation. On - the | 
other hand, there was no purpose to per- | 
mit any individual so inclined to insti- | 
tute such a proceeding. The complainant 
must possess something more than a com- 
mon concern for obedience to law. See 
Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447, 
488. It will suffice, we think, if the bill 
discloses that some definite right pos- 
sessed by complainant is seriously threat- 
ened or that the unauthorized and there- | 
{fore unlawful action of the defendant car- | 
| rier may directly and adversely affect the 
complainant's welfare by bringing about 
|some material change in the transpor- 
tation situation. Here, the petitioner was 
| peculiarly concerned; its own welfare was 
| seriously threatened. It alleged the be- 
| ginning of an unlawful undertaking by 
;@ carrier which might prove deleterious 
|to it as well as to the public interest 
in securing and maintaining proper rail- 
;road service without undue loss. It re- 
}lied upon the procedure prescribed by 
| the statute to secure an orderly hearing 
| and proper determination of the matter. 
|The disclosures of the bill were enough 
to show that the respondent’s intended 
action might directly and seriously affect 
the project which complainant was un- 
dertaking in good faith. There was 
j;enough to give the latter the standing 
| of a “party in interest” within intend-| 
;}ment of the act. 
| Reserved. 
| *Transportation Act 1920, sec. 402— 

Paragraph ‘(18) * * * no carrier by railroad 
| subject to this act shall undertake the exten- 

ion of its line of railroad * * * unless and 
}until there shall first have been obtained 
| from the Commission a certificate that the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity require or will require the con- 








Seventeen concerns and trades found | practically the same standard. It is note-| struction * * * of such extended line * * *.” 


| tion companies, or individuals, —e 


Emergency Relief 


Federal Revolving Fund to) 


Strengthen Credit Re- 
quested in Resolutions 
Given Mr. Hoover 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Commerce Act, as amended, which re- 
quire any carrier, which receives for any 
year a net railway operating income in 


excess of 6 per cent of the value of the} 


railway property held for and used by 
it in the service of transportation to pay 
over to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission one-half of such excess, be re- 
pealed, and that the act of Congress 
repealing such recapture provisions shall 


include appropriate legislation to provide | 


for the return of the funds that shall have 
been collected under the terms of said 
act to the railroads from which such 
funds were collected. 


Bus and Truck Control Asked 


(3) That this association further re- 
quests that the President include in any 
plan which he may have in mind for 
restoring and strengthening the railroad 
systems of the United States a recom- 


| mendation that Congress adopt appro- 
| priate legislation to place under the juris- 
diction and control of the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission all motor transporta- 
aged in 
interstate commerce in the United States, 
to the same extent and in the same man- 
ner as rail carriers are now operating un- 
der such jurisdiction and control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(4) That this association further re- 


quests the President of the United States | 
to consider and include in such plan as he} 


may have for rehabilitating the credit of 
the railroads of the United States a rec- 
ommendation that Congress adopt appro- 


priate legislation to place under the juris- | 
‘diction and control of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission the Inland Waterways | 


Corporation and all other common car- 
riers engaged in interstate water trans- 
portation, in the same manner as 
carriers are now regulated through the 


| jurisdiction and control of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 

Be it further resolved, that the presi- 
dent of this association appoint a com- 
mittee which shall, with the aid and co- 
operation of the officers, seek an interview 
with and call on the President of the 
iti States and present these resolu- 
ions. 


; _ Also, that such committee as the presi- | 
dent of this association 


shall appoint, 
shall work with the association's officers 
and other agencies interested in the above 
measures, for the purpose of securing ap- 
propriate legislation by Congress in line 
with these resolutions. 


In addition to Mr. Cochrane the mem-| 


bers of the committee who called upon 
President Hoover were: 


Eastern region: F. J. Lisman, regional vice 
president, New York City; H. P. Crowell, gen- 
eral manager, Belfast & Moosehead Lake Rail- 
road Co., Belfast, Me.; J. V. Davis, president, 
Washington & Old Dominion, Washington, D. 
C.; A. L. Horst, Cambria & Indiana Railroad 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; S. A. Kane, president, 
Skaneateles Railroad, Skaneateles, N. Y.; P. 
M. Newman, president, Susquehanna & New 
York Railroad, Williamsport, Pa.; W. L. Skyes, 
president, Grasse River Railroad, Conifer, N. Y. 

Southern region: C. W. Pidcock, regional 
vice president, president. Georgia Northern 
Railway. Moultrie. Ga.; J. P. Fraim, Fernwood, 
Columbia & Gulf Railroad .Co., Tylertown, 
Miss.; O. Arthur Kirkman, High Point, Thom- 
asville & Denton Railroad, High Point, N. C.; 
H. W. Purvis, Georgia & Florida Railroad, 
Augusta, Ga.; D. W. Thomas, Chesapeake 


| Western Railway, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Western region: J. Fred Sheehy, regional 


| vice president, president, Chicago Short Line 


Railway, South Chicago, Ill.; C. D. Cass, vice 
president, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway, Waterloo, Iowa; I 


ton, Ill. 

Southwestern region: R. B. Campbell, presi- 
dent, Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, 
Wichita, Kans.; W. E. Stanley, general attor- 
ney, Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, 
Wichita, Kans.; Chester I. Long, Arkansas 


Valley Interurban Railway, Washington, D. C.; |* 


Charles H. Sommer, president, Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific Railway. St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific region: W. L. White, general man- | 


ager, Yosemite Valley Railroad, Merced, Calif. 

Bird M. Robinson, president, and Ben B 
Cain, vice president and general 
American Short Line Railroad Association, 


German Auto Trade 


German automobile imports practically | 


ceased late last Summer, but exports 


were increased to obtain foreign currency. | 





(Department of Commerce.) 


Paragraph ‘(19) The application for and is- 
suance of any such certificate shall be un- 


der such rules and regulations as to hearings: 


and other matters as the Commission may 
from time to time prescribe, * * *. Para- 
graph “(20) * * * Any construction * * * 
contrary to the provisions * * * of para- 
graph (18) * * * may be enjoined by any court 
of competent jurisdiction at the suit ope? 
any party in interest * * * Paragraph 
“(91) The Commission may, after hearing, in 


la proceeding upon complaint or upon its own 


initiative without complaint, authorize or re- 
quire by order any carrier by railroad subject 
to this act, party to such proceeding, to pro- 
vide itself with safe and adequate facilities 
* * * and to extent its line or lines * * * 
Paragraph ‘(22) The authority of the Com- 
mission conferred by paragraphs (18) to (21), 
both inclusive, shall not extend to the con- 
struction * * * of spur, industrial, team, 
switching or side tracks, * * * to be located 
wholly within one State,* * *. 


because it will permit use of lighter bear- | 


blade, accord- | 
ing to the annual report of the corps, | 


magnesium and hollow | 


rail | 


N. Coolley, presi- | 
dent. The Kansas & Sidell Railroad Co., Broc- | 


counsel, | 


. . AVIATION 


ey 


Carrier Accords : 
Are Approved by 
Shipping Board 


Agreements Among Various 
Companies Relating to 
Movement of Cargoes Are 
Announced 


Agreements filed in compliance with the 
| Shipping Act of 1916 were announced 
Nov. 24 by the United States Shipping 
Board. They are as follows: 

American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Silver Line: Arrangement for through 
movement of shipments from United States 
Atlantic Coast ports to ports in Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Straits and India served 
by Silver Line vessels employed in joint 
service of Silver-Java Pacific Line. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and, 
|as respects transportation to base ports, are 


to be apportioned equally between the two 
lines, subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 
per ton, weight or measurement to each. On 
cargo to ports other than base ports Silver 
Line is to receive the excess of the through 
rates over the rates to base ports. Cost of 
transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco is to be absorbed by the lines in 
| equal proportion. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company with Far- 
quhar Steamships: Arangement for through 
| Shipments from Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Luckenbach to designated ports in Nova 
| Scotia and Newfoundland. Through rates 
and minimum: bill of lading charges and ap- 
|portionment therefor between the lines are 
;to be as set forth in tariff attached to and 
|forming part of the agreement. The costs 
of transhipment at New York or Boston are 
to be included in the through rates as shown, 


American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Silver Line: Through billing arange- 
ment covering shipments from United States 
; Atlantic Coast ports to ports in Japan, China, 
Philippine Islands, Duitch East Indies, Straits 
Settlements and Ceylon served by vessels in 
Silver Line’s round-the-world service. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and, 
as respects transportation to base ports, are 
to be apportioned equally between the two 
lines, subject to minimum proportion to each 
of $4.50 per ton, weight or measurement. On 
shipments destined to ports other than base 
| ports Silver Line is to receive all of the ex- 
|cess of the through rates over the rates to 
base ports. Transhipment is to be effected 
at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco and 
each carrier is to absorb one-half of the cost 
| thereof. 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Farquhar Steamships: Through 
billing ararngement covering shipments of 
dried, smoked and pickled fish from St. John's, 
' Newfoundland, to Puerto Rico, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates and the 
net proportions thereof to accrue to The 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company 
are to be as specified in the agreement. Trans- 
fer costs at New York are to be absorbed 
by Farquhar Steamships, Ltd. 


American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation: 
Arrangement for through shipments from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to ports of 
call of Ocean Dominion in British and French 
West Indies, Dutch and French Guiana and 
| Virgin Islands, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be the sum of 
the applicable local rates of the participat- 
jing lines plus cost of transfer by lighter at 
New York. When transfer of shipments at 
New York is effected by truck American-Ha- 
walian is to assume the excess of the cost 
of such transfer over what the cost would 


have been if transfer had been effected by 
lighter. 


Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
Matson Navigation Company: Provides for 
through movement of shipments of canned 
pineapple from Hawaiian Island loading ports 
of Matson Navigation Company to designated 
; inland points in the United States. Through 
rates to various inland destinations are to 
be as set forth in the memorandum of agree- 
ment filed. Transportation from Hawaiian 
Isiands to San Francisco is to be effected by 
Matson and from San Francisco to New Or- 
leans or Mobile by Luckenbach Gulf, for 
which service these lines are to receive the 
| Proportions of the through rates as specified 
in the agreement. At San Francisco drayage 
charges are to be absorbed on the basis of 
| 39 per cent by Matson and 61 per cent by 
{ Luckenbach Gulf, while State toll is to be 
absorbed one-third by Matson and two-thirds 
by Luckenbach Gulf. Transportation from 
New Orleans or Mobile to destination is to 
| be effected by an inland waterways carrier 
(Mississippi Valley Barge Line) which is to 
receive the remainder of the through rates 


| and absorb handling charges at Gulf port of 
| transhipment. 


Agreements Modified 


Modifications of agreements were approved 
as follows: 


Atlantic conference, of which the following 
j lines are members: Anchor Line, Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, Atlantic Transport Line, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd., Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, Cosulich Line, 
Cunard Line, Furness Line, Gdynia-America 
Line Hamburg-Amerika Line, Holland 
| America Line Norddeutscher Lloyd, Nor- 
wegian America Line. Red Star Line, Scandi- 
Nnavian-American Line, Swedish American 
; Line, United States Lines and White Star 
Line The modification is an additiin to 
provisions of the Atlantic Conference agree- 
ment authorizing reductions by member lines 
of 20 per cent in one-way or round-trip pas- 
senger fares during the offseason periods to 
‘actual competitors, Officials of amateur 
athletic associations and members of National 
and International Olympic Committees travel- 
ing in connection with the Olympic Games to 
be held at Los Angeles and Lake Placid in 
1932. As presently in effect the provisions 
for such reductions do not fix a date of 
termination of the authorization. The modi- 
fication now submitted specifies that the au- 
thorized reductions may be granted only up 
to the end of the year 1932. — ‘. 


| Matson Navigation Company with Amerie 
can-Hawalian Steamship Company: The modi- 
filed agreement provides for through move- 
ment of shipments from United States Atlan- 
tic Coast ports to Australian ports of call 
of Matson, with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco; through rates and cost of tranship- 
ment being apportioned equally between the 
two lines. The only change to be effected by 
the modification is to incorporate in the 
agreement on file a provision that Matson 
Navigation Company's proportion of the 
| through rate is to be subject to a minimum of 
$7 per ton, weight or measurement. 


Union Steam Ship Company of New Zea- 
land, Ltd.. with Williams Steamship Corpora- 
|; tion: Modifies an agreement approved by the 
| Board Jan. 8, 1930, providing for through move- 
;ment of shipments from United States At- 
!lantic Coast ports to Australian and New 
| Zealand ports of call of Union, with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco; through rates 
being based on direct line rates and appor- 
tioned equally between the lines, each of 
| which absorbs one-half of cost of tranship- 
, ment The purpose of the modification is to 
incorporate in the memorandum of agree- 
| ment on file a provision to the effect that 
| Union's proportion of the through rate is to 
be subject to a minimum of $7 per ton, 
weight or measurement, as freighted. All 
| other terms of the agreement are to continue 
;as presently in effect. 





| 


| 
| 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 

Stock have been declared, pay- 

able December 31, 1931, to re- 

spective holders of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1931. 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer, 
October 28, 1931. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Jan. 1, 1932, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Dec. 2, 1931. 


WILLIAM M. BeEarpD, Treasurer. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 
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Revised Control 


Of Banks Asked 
For Wisconsin 


Creation of Advisory Group 
To Cooperate With De- 
partment and to Act As 
Board of Review Urged 


Mapison, WIs., Nov. 25. 


The concentration of control of credit! 
through chain or group banking is the 
subject of one of the two banking bills | 
prepared by the Interim Committee on 
Banking for consideration by the special | 
session of the’ Wisconsin Legislature which | 
convened Nov. 24. The proposed measure | 
offers a “constructive solution to the prob-| 
lem,” Gov. Philip F. La Follette told the 
Legislature in his message. 

The other banking bill introduced by| 
the Committee would revise the super- 
vision and control of the State Banking 
Department over State banks and provide 
for the reorganization of the Department, 

i@ adding an Advisory Council. 
Local Clearing Houses 

The group -bank bill proposes _ local 
clearing house associations to which banks, 
both State and national, must belong in 
order to receive State “privileges,” and to 
which they would not be permitted to be- 





long if more than 10 per cent of their! 


capital stock is owned by a holding com- 
pany. 

The section of the Governor’s mes- 
sage dealing with reorganization of the 
banking department follows in full text: 

There are people today who urge that 
this is not a proper time for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to the subject 
of banking. It is better to call the doctor 
before someone is sick and avoid the sick- 
ness entirely, but if we have failed to do 
that and the sickness comes upon us, we 
need the best medical attention that can 
be provided. Banking more than any 
other oocupation is founded on confidence. 
The public generally is fully aware that 
all of our economic institutions, including 
banks, have felt the effect of this de- 
pression. 

We do not help the banking situation 
by attempting either to ignore it or to 
do nothing about it. We can not im one 
year correct the mistakes of the past 20 
years. But we can do all within our 
power to prevent the consequences of the 
past 20 years from doing any more dam- 
age than is necessary, and we can learn 
by our mistakes in the past and do our 
best to guard against them in the future. 

Applying Best Remedies 

I believe we can make no greater con- 
tribution to the stability of our bankin 
system than for the public to know an 
understand that we are not ignoring this 
vital problem. We inspire confidence, not 
by putting our heads ostrich-fashion into 
the sand, but by convincing the public 
that we understand our problem and are 
applying the best available remedies. 

1. is just to say that the general con- 
Gition of the great majority of the banks 
in Wisconsin is better and stronger than 
that of any other State similarly situated. 
It is our duty and our privilege to make 
that position better, both now and in the 
future. The two bills presented to you 
by the Interim Committee on Banking 
show that that Committee faced and dealt 
with the problem of banking in the atti- 
tude wagen I have descirbed. 

The Interim Committee on Banking, 
composed of able representation from thi 
Legislature, and of the banks of this 
State, presents a comprehensive and care- 
fully prepared program representing their 
mature judgment. I know of no higher 
compliment that could have been paid to 
their efforts than the reception that has 
been given to the bills which they have 
prepared. 

While there are objections to their pro- 
gram, the objections relate to finderlying 
matters of public policy. No question or 
@uggestion has been raised that their pro- 

ram is ill-considered or poorly drawn. 
fi; you agree with the objectives which 


these bills seek to obtain, you will agree | 


with the banking program. If you dis- 
agree with the objectives desired by the 
Interim Committee on Banking, you will 
oppose one or both of these pills. 
Stronger Supervision 

The first bill revises and strengthens 
the supervision and control of the State 
Banking Department over State banks 
and provides for the reorganization of 
the Banking Department. It broadens the 
definition oi banking to include those cor- 
porations and individuals who are in tact 
in the banking business, but are not 
now under the control or supervision of 
the Banking Department. 

The banking laws of Wisconsin were 
last revised in the legislative session of 


1905. Since that time vast changes have 
taken place in every phase of our life. 
It is clear we need thorough revision 


of the legislation relating to banks. This 
first bill relates to the revision of this 
part of the banking law. It recognizes 
that three factors have been primarily 
responsible for the difficulties of our finan- 


cial institutions: (1) the economic de- 
ression, (2) management, and (3) over- 
anking. 

This bill recognizes that the Banking 


Department can do a great deal, if given 
adequate personnel and authority, in the 
matter of bank management and over- 
banking. Heretofore the Banking Com- 
missioner’s powers have been limited prac- 
tically to closing banks. But closing a 
bank is not a remedy. The proposal in 
this bill is to improve the personnel of 
the Banking Department by placing its 
personnel under the protection of the 
Civil Service Law, and to provide adequate 
® compensation so that the State can obtain 
the services of men who have the ex- 
perience, the character and the ability to 
discharge adequately the responsibility of 
this important department. 
Advisory Council 

This bill gives to the Banking De- 
partment wider authority over The man- 
agement of the banks and over the indi- 
viduals who conduct them. , Recognizing 
that no one individual should have either 
the authority or the responsibility to dis- 
charge these widened powers, this bill 
creates an Advisory Council composed of 
five members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate. This 
Advisory Council would be composed both 
of bankers and representatives of the eco- 
nomic interests of the State. It is their 
duty to advise with the Banking Com- 
missioner and likewise to act as a board 
of review to enable any bank or indi- 
vidual aggrieved or dissatisfied with the 
action of the Banking Commissioner to 
present his case and obtain, if he is en- 
titled to it, a reversal of the order of 
the Banking Commissioner. 

The problem of over-banking has noth- 
ing to do with independent banking, chain 
banking, branch banking or group bank- 
ing. Over-banking has been caused by! 
the granting of too many bank charters 
and by changes in our methods of trans- 
portation. Twenty-five years ago a com- 
munity may have been in position to sup- 
port One or more banks, while today— 
with the shortening of distances by auto- 
mobile transportation—it may not be able 


to support adequately the number of 
banks that it now has. 
This bill stabilizes the policy of the 


Banking Department by providing appeals 
to the courts in the granting or refusing 
of bank charters 
Joint Responsibility 

The Interim Committee on Banking 
takes the position, with which I heartily 
agree, that bankers as a profession and 
the State as a whole owe a joint re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of banking; 
that the failure of any bank causes hard- 
ship upon not only every other bank, but 
upon the whole economic life of the com- 
munity affected. In a large proportion of | 
cases this problem of over-banking can be! 


Cooperation Urged 


Federal Farm Board’s Report 


Reviews Activities in Year 





Cotton and Wheat Holdings Are Sold 





{Continued from Page 3.] 
effectiveness. When the Board began its 
work cooperative marketing had_already 
had a long history of growth. The task 
of the Board has been to accelerate this 
growth and to assist cooperatives in uni- 
fying their sales activities. 

The first test of the stabilization fea- 


} tion. 


of representatives of divisions within the| 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, the Federal Farm Board, and pos- 
sibly other agencies which are especially 
concerned with problems in land utiliza- 
It would seem unnecessary and un- 


| wise to create a new personnel for this 


, he act is not yet completed. The} 
ae ane ? . |research and survey work needed should 


initial phase, making stabilization pur- 
chases, has been finished; but the second 
phase, selling stabilization stocks, is just 
beginning. 

Other features of the Board’s duties 
securing readjustments in production and 
working toward a better land policy—are 
matters of long-time growth; only a bare 
beginning has yet been made. Further- 
more, the operations of the Board to date 
have been under such unusual economic 
circumstances that these do not throw 
much light upon how the Agricultural 
Marketing Act might operate under more 
normal conditions. . 

\ 


On Farm Financing 


work, except for a special secretary. The 


jbe carried on by existing divisions of the 


foregoing agencies, assisted by additional 
appropriations as needed. 


Subsidiary Agency 


|For Acquiring Land 


The loan provisions of the Agricultural | 


Marketing Act have increased tne credits 
available to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. The loan operations have 
brought the Board into close contact with 
the activities of the intermediate credit 


system and the Federal Reserve System, | 


and have shown the need of a closer co- 


ordination of the operations of the three| 


| Boards having to do with agricultural fi- 
nance, and of the laws under which these 
| Boards _ operate. 

signed to aid in a better utilization of land 
has been altogether too long delayed and 
that it should occupy a major position 
among agricultural measures at the com- 
ing sessions of Congress and of many of 
ithe Stat® legislatures. The 
needed should follow the lines laid out 
earlier in this report and recommended 
|by the Secretary of Agriculture in his re- 
| port to Congress. The general outline of 
it would appear to be about as follows: 

1. Provision for public acquisition of 
| considerable amounts of land’ of the fol- 
| lowing types: 
| (a) Tax-delinquent forest, 
ij brush and farm lands capable of being 

converted into forest or recreation lands, 
public grazing lands, watersheds, water- 
supply basins, etc. 

(b) Carefully selected tracts of dis- 

tressed land not yet tax delinquent, with 
a view to hastening its conversion nto 


| 


The Board believes that legislation de- | farms. 


legislation | 


There would seem to be need of a sub- 
sidiary agency of the lAnd-planning com- 
mission whose duty would be actually to 
acquire the lands. This could be pro- 
vided for by developing further the Land 
Acquisition Board established under the 
Clarke-McNary Act. 

3. It would seem wise at this time to 
repeal the United States Homestead Act. 
All the lands now remaining in the public 
domain can be handled to best advantage 
as public leaseholds. 

4. Appropriations for public irrigation 
and drainage projects should be made in 
very few cases until consumption and pro- 
duction of agricultural products are in 
better balance. It is recognized that some 
land that 
into agricultural use by irrigation and 
drainage would yield better returns than 
much now in use; and that the long-time 
policy of the Government should be in 
the direction of getting such land into 
But in the immeditae situation it 
is not possible to get submarginal land 
out of use rapidly enough to provide a 
sutiable opportunity for new areas. Hence 
it is only reasonable to ask that develop- 
ment of these new areas be postponed 
for a time, especially if in the meantime 
vigorous efforts are being made to reduce 


| the area of submarginal farm land. 


cut over, ; 


forest or other uses for which it seems! 


destined in, the near future. 

(c) Tracts of land valuable for specific 
| public purposes such as parks, watersheds, 
etc. 

Such acquisitions should be limited to 
land which can be acquired at relatively 
low cost. 


| 13a) 


Differences of opinion will undoubtedly , 


| arise as to how far purchases of land of 
the second type should be carried. Con- 
ceivably, it should include large tracts 
of land now in crop use but not able to 
support an adequate scale of living, or 
even land contributing largely to present 
|surplusses. The Board inclines toward a 
more moderate program at the start, a 
program principally aiming first at check- 
ing further development of agriculture in 
such areas. After experience has demon- 


trated what can be done with such a} 


program and has revealed the difficulties 
in it and the methods of meeting these 
| difficulties, it might be possible to ex- 


|tend the purchase program to the point! 


where it would remove appreciable areas 
from agricultural use. 


Classification of Land 


|For Use in Future 
_ The selection of tracts te be acquired 
is a difficult task of great importance. 
If it is not done right, the whole program 
will shortly be discredited and opposed 
and a movement will be developed to sell 
the lands back to private 
(There will commonly be local pfessure 
to have this done in any case.) The lands 
selected should be in tracts of sufficient 
size and so located that they can be man- 
aged effiicently. If a tract is to be con- 
verted to forest use it should be of such 
nature that it promises to yield a rea- 
sonable revenue in due time. The areas 
should be those in which distress has de- 
veloped, partciularly agricultural distress. 
The Board thinks that it would be un- 
wise at this time to undertake a large- 
scale and comprehensive program of clas- 
sification of land according to probable 
future uses. Experience with large-scale 
land classification surveys indicates that 
their results are usually not utilized be- 
cause they are not timed so as to be fol- 
lowed by a definite program of action. 
Instead the Board suggests that surveys 
be made each year in a number of dis- 
tressed land areas where programs of 
public acquisition seem to be indicated by 
such information as is already available. 
Such areas exist in practically every 
State. These surveys should have as their 
objective the developing of a definite plan 
of land use of each area. 


| 
| 


For the carrying out of such a pro- 
gram, in so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, the Board considers 
that a special land-planning commission 
should be set up, its personnel consisting 


worked out, without loss to the deposi- 
tors, by gradual liquidation, consolida- 
tion with other banks or improvement of 
management. 

But this problem of over-banking can 
only be met by some constructive action. 
If left to itselfi—without help, supervision 
or direction—it means that many banks 
in the United States will sdoner or later 
close, with the consequent loss to the in- 
nocent depositor. This problem is met by 
giving the Banking Commissioner greater 
authority over management and by giv- 
ing him authority, under proper safe- 
guards, to order consolidations of banks. 

No one contends that if this program is 
adopted there would never be any bank 
failures. We do contend that if this bill is 
adopted together with the bill providing 
for the establishment of ‘clearing house 
associations, there would be far less bank 
failures than if the situation were left 
without leadership or direction. I com- 
mend this first bill of the Interim Com- 
mittee on Banking to your earnest con- 
sideration and call your attention to the 
fact that * has the almost unanimous 
support of the banking profession and is 
free from any partisan question, and that 
it-can be adopted even though two-thirds 


; cient 


individuals. | 


|the United 


| price and 


5. Tax systems need to be revised so as 
to suit them better to private ownership of 
forest lands. In many States the tax 
systems are such as to practically elim- 
inate the possibility of profit from grow- 
ing lumber. Such conditions force owners 
of cut-over lands to try to sell them for 
farm use. On the other hand, laws framed 
especially to encourage timber production 
need to discriminate between different 
kinds of trees. Such laws should apply 
only when the land is used for trees which 
will be commercially valuable. Many of 
the trees now growing under special forest 
taxation laws are of such low quality 
that they will return little or no profit 
when large enough to cut. 


Cooperation With 


Federal Departments 

The Agricultural Marketing Act 
directs: 

“The Board shall, in cooperation with 
any governmental establishment in the 
Executive Branch of the Government, in- 
cluding anv field service thereof, avail it- 
self of the services and facilities thereof 
in order to avoid preventable expense or 
duplication of effort.” 

In conformity with this provision the 
Board has called on other governmental 
agencies to assist it in its activities and 
has refrained from duplication. Naturally, 
the Board has cooperated particulariy 


(sec. 


closely with the United States Department | 


of Agriculture, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and with the State 
colleges of agriculture and _ vocational 
teachers. It has found, however, that the 
resources of those institutions are insuffi- 
to meet certain highly important 
needs. Instead of setting up a parallel 
service in the Board's staff, to fill the 
needs which these other institutions are 
unable to meet, the Board believes it 
would be more in keeping with the spirit 
of the act to enlarge the facilities of the 
other institutions where they are inade- 
quate. 

In working to acquaint farmers with 
the necessary readjustments in their pro- 
duction the Board has had the coopera- 
tion of other agricultural agencies. 
Neither the State agricultural colleges nor 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, however, has had available suffi. 
ciently large 
and farm management workers to carry 
through the needed economic research 
and extension. Action to strengthen the 
economic outlook work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at least, and in the 
State agricultural colleges in addition, if 
possible, would increase the effectiveness 
of the economic information with which 
farmers are provided and aid them in 
choosing the best readjustments in their 
agricultural production, and so hasten the 
production readjustments which the Board 
has been striving to attain. 


Use of Information 


In Planning Programs 

The cooperative marketing associations 
and the Board have drawn to the fullest 
extent upon data of production, stocks, 
farm and market prices, and prospective 
yields, in planning merchandising pro- 
grams and in deciding on marketing loans, 
advances to growers, and the like. For 
most commodities the crop estimate and 
market reporting services of 
the Department of Agriculture, supple- 
mented by other reports and information, 
have given a full and satisfactory 
of information on which to act. For cer- 
tain products, however, the existing sta- 
tistical information is not yet adequate, 
and both cooperative associations and the 


Board have frequently had to make im- 


portant business decisions with only 
scanty or faulty data to guide them. 
More adequate provision for the collec- 


tion, analysis and publication of produc- 


tion, market, and price* information on 
minor fruits, vegetables, canning crops, 
and canned goods, would materially aid 
the Board in activities touching these 
products. 

The division of cooperative marketing 


is able to conduct marketing studies which ; 


pertain particularly to cooperative 
keting and to their place in relation 
other marketing agencies. Certain prob- 
lems which come before the Board, how- 
ever, involve not merely cooperative mar- 
keting as such but the whole sphere of 


mar- 


marketing, including commercial firms, ex- | 


changes, and wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture has 
been able to provide but little informa- 
tion to help in solving these problems, 
since it now has no organization for study- 
ing the economic problems of marketing. 
Action to enable the Department to carry 
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Review Reveals 


'Improved Trade Sentiment, 
Said to Be Reflected in| 
‘Monthly Review of Busi- 
ness Conditions 


The Federal Reserve Board's monthly 
summary of business and financial condi- 
tions for October, made public Nov. 26, | 
reflects to some extent the revival of con- | 
| fidence that is regarded officially as gath- 
be force throughout the Nation, ac- 
| cording to an oral statement at the Board. 

While the monthly review failed to pro- 
|vide encouragement from the standpoint 
jof manufacturing production, the changed | 
sentiment was declared to be evident in 
{the minerals line from the fact that the 
output of minerals for October was} 
stronger than the seasonal average for 
the period. This was declared to show 
how leaders in some lines of commerce 
land industry’ have become convinced that ! 
they must be prepared for increased de- 
mands, orders which they can not fill 
unless the supplies are available. | 

The Federal Reserve Board's summary 
lof general business and financial condi- | 
tions, based upon statistics for the months 
of October and November, follows in full | 
text: 


Employment Decline 
Production and employment in manu- 
facturing industries declined further in 
Octber, while output of minerals in- ; 
creased more than is usual at this sea- 
|son. There was a consderable decrease | 
‘in the demand for reserve bank credit| 
after the middle of October, reflecting a re- | 
duction in member bank reserve balances | 
and, in November, an inflow otf 
jlargely from Japan. 
Industrial Output Lower } 
Production and employment: ‘Total out- 
put of manutactures and minerals, as | 
| measured by the Board's seasonally ad-| 
| justed index of industrial production, de- 
|clined from 76 per cent o1 the 1923-1925 
average in September to 74 per cent in} 
October. Output of steel remained un-/| 
|changed at 28 per cent of capacity in| 
October, althougn it usually shows an in- 
crease for that month; in the first half of 
November activity ai steel mills increased 
somewhat. Automobile production de- 
clined sharply in October; production of | 
| shoes and woolens decreased and cotton 
| mall activity showed little change, al- 
though an increase is usual at this sea- 
son. Output of bituminous coal increased 
| seasonally, and there were large increases 
| in the output of anthracite ana pecroieuu. | 
| Volume of factory employment declined | 
| substantially from the middle of Septem- | 
ber to the middle of October. At woolen 
mills where an increase in employment 
is usual at this season, there was a large | 
decrease. In the automobile and shoe| 
industries: reductions in employment were | 
| considerably larger than usual, while in! 
the canning industry the decline was | 
wholly of a seasonal character. In the} 
silk goods and hosiery industries em- 
ployment increascd by more than the} 
usual seasonal amount, | 
' Cotton rsiimmate Larger } 
| The November cotton crop estimate of 
| the Department of Agriculture was 16,- 
903,000 bales, 600,000 bales larger than the 
| October estimate and 3,000,000 bales larger | 
}than last year in spite of a reduction in 
| acreage. | 
Data on the value of building contracts | 
j}awarded in the period between Sept. 1) 
}and Nov. 15, as reported by the F. W. 
| Dodge Corporation, showed a continuation 
of the downward movemeng. In this pe- | 
riod value of contracts was 29 per cent 
; Smaller than;in the corresponding period | 
of 1930, reflecting smaller volume oi con- | 


| 


|struction and somewhat lower building | 
| costs. 
| Distribution: Total volume of freight- | 


car loadings remained unchanged in Oc- | 
tober, while loadings of merchandise de- 
creased. Department stores sales in- | 
creased by somewhat more than the usual 
| seasonal amount. 
Wholesale Prices Decline } 
Wholesale prices: The general level of 
wholesale prices declined from 69.1 per 
cent of the 1926 acerage in September to 
68.4 per cent in October, according to the 
|} Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prices of 
grains, cotton and silver, after showing 
a rapid rise beginning early in October, 
decelined considerably, but in the third 
week of November were still above their 
October low points; prices of hides and | 
petroleum were also higher in the middle 
of November than in early October. Dur- 
ing this period the prices of livestock and 
meats declined rapidly, reflecting in part | 
developments of a seasonal character. 

Bank credit: Reserve bank credit, which 
had,increased rapidly between the middle 
of September and the third week of Oc- 
tober, declined by $265,000,000 during the 
following four weeks. This decline re- 
flected a large reduction in member bank 
and other balances at the reserve banks 
and also an inflow of gold, chiefly from | 
Japan. Demand for currency, which had; 
been on a large scale during September | 
and the first three weeks of October, 
showed relatively small fluctuations after 
that time and in the second week of No- 
vember declined by somewhat more than 
the seasonal amount. 

Loans Continue Decline 

Loans and investments of member. banks 
in leading cities continued to decline dur- 
ing recent weeks, and on Nov. 18 the total 
volume was $500,000,000 smaller than five 
weeks earlier. This decrease reflected sub- 
stantial reductions in loans on securities 
and in other loans, as well as in the banks’ | 
holdings of investments. At the same time 
deposits of these banks also declined with | 
a consequent reduction in the reserve bal- 
ances which they were required to hold} 
with the reserve banks. 

Money rates in the open market, which 
had advanced sharply during October, de- 
clined somewhat early in November. Rates 
on prime commercial paper declined from, 
a range of 4 to 4', per cent to a range 
of 3%,to 4 per cent, and rates on bank- 
ers aceptances from 3% to 2% per cent. 





& 

would help provide a firmer ;basis of , 
scientific knowledge for the use of the} 
Farm Board. | 

Amounts of commitments approved 
since formation of the Board, commit- 
ments cancelled, net commitments, ad- 
vances, repayments, balances outstanding 
and balances of commitments available 
for advances in connection with all loans 
made by the Federal Farm Board tunder 
the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, by commodities, as shown by 


of both houses of this Legislature are not|/on adequate research work in these | the records of the Treasurer's office, Fed- 
in agreement with our position upon’chain | broader problems of marketing methods /| eral Farm Board, as of June 30, 1931, are 
banking. and the marketing structure as a whole! shown in the following table: 
. = 3 . pe ee aol 
Total Balance of 
amount of Amounts of commitments 
commitments commitments Netcommit- Amounts ad- Amounts out- available for 
approved canceled ments vanced Repayments standing advances 
Beans and soybeans ...... snesennaees $1,054,602.06 $369,552.61 $685,049.45 $685,049.45 $71,859.77 $613,189.68 ... 7 ; 
Coffee . - eovecete eoboese O6ecbece 50,000.00 . J 50,000.00 . ‘ ‘ ; ene , $50,000.00 
COGN 2.0... cr cenecccvccccccccscvccsasece 170,191.166.68  25,680,048.86 144,511.117.82 140,525,937.11 95.674,997.82  44,850,939.29 3,985,180.71 
Stee MMOMUALE «ond wn cacetacanseekdnnes x 21 465,450.00 3.166,097.76  18,299,352.24  13,291,662.89 4,235,354.25 9,056,308.64 5,007,689.35 
PULTUS FULTS ©... cee reeeerareecncreees tee 3,.800,000.00 500,000.00 3,300,000.00 3,020,882.00 712,818.03 2,308 063.97 279,118.00 
Grapes ANd ralsSiNS .....esererereeeeerees 22,586 ,200.00 2,203,577.49 20,382 ,.622.51 20,105,361 .07 5,.434,009.28 14,671,351.79 277,261.44 
Other deciduous fruits ........ te eeeeeee 2.965,875.00 717,642.48 2.248,232.52 1,844,717.22 353,596.17 1,491,121.05 403,515.30 
Miscellaneous fruits and vegetables .... 1,417,000.00 966,000.00 451,000.00 350,470.61 9,398.40 341,072.21 100,529.39 
Grain teense ates tee 67,141,902.60 16,026,820.01 51,115,082.59 47,215,932.59 34,236,294.24 *12,979.636.35 3,899,150.00 
HOMeY ... ccc cscercccceccecccevcvcsececces 135,000.00 89,161.00 45,839.00 45,839.00 6,158.58 39,680.42 .. 
EAVOBCOCK cc avcccccdoveetessaddosvecsicsse 18,459,000.00 11,470,295.74 6,979,704.26 4,829.704.26 1,661 ,559.38 3,168,144.88 2.150,000.00 | 
DMRS oo, oc uc4:5 8s ARERR ROTTED A AEODOREORAS 435,009.00 22,130.52 412,869.48 308,743.87 80,207.67 228,536.20 104,125.61 
POUATOES 26... cece tere eee eeneeenenseeee 845.800.00 224,000.00 621,800.00 445,000.00 46 .000.00 399,000.00 176,800.00 
Po eee GEOG... 1 pence naenakeakeasa en 633,990.00 5,006 612,000.00 531,600.00 139,500.00 392,100.00 86,400.00 
NN in cnc dne dhe as 40aeesGees060eeesetaseace 2,159.000.00 755,461.39 1,383,538.61 988,538.61 198,529.25 790 009.36 395,000.00 
Sem. «25! in sed 24 ache GheeehehaaKnenasases 250,800.00 53,958.38 197,141.62 153,141.62 37,214.22 115,927.40 44,090.00 
PMRORS: ..04i. 04dadCARean tnd adedhadanease 5,931,800.00 3.149,.668.03 2.782,131.97 2.782,131.97 580,178.74 2,201 .953.23 . 
Wool and mohal? ....-ccceseccesecvese 24,623 546.21 874,279.10 23,749,276.11 18,741 ,746.12 2,889,527 66 15,852,218.46 5,007 529.98 
Total $344,116,142.55 $66.283,384.37 $277,832,758.18 $255,866,458.39 $146.367,203.46 $109,.499.254.93 $21,966,299.79 | 
Cotton stabilization 135,318,855.05 135.318.855.005 133,460,038.36 58,506,.156.82 74,953 ,.881.54 1,858.816.69 | 
Grain stabilization 281 049,453.86 4,076,849.62 276,972.604.24 272,972,604.24 112,823,842.19 160,148,762.05 4,000,000.00 | 
ee ee errr errr rT. eerccerees + $760,484,451.46 $70,360,233.99 $690,124,217.47 $662,299,100.99 $317,697,202.47 $344,601,898.52 $27,825,116.48 


*$789,863.26 of this 
suspended.” 


amount representing determined loss is carried in “Delinquent notes and accounts receivable in litigation and/or 
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PER CENT PER CENT 


200 200 Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 

| BHORIO WES vi vacancccsosece ‘ $816,520.09 

| Misc@laneous internal reve- 
| WAG Wiiseyb es seews coehiven ee 754,618.34 
| Customs receipts ......... eeee  1,320,228.41 
| Miscellaneous receipts ....... oe 278,597.22 
Total ordinary receipts ....  $3,169,964.06 
| Public debt receipts ........... 46,400.00 
| ) Balance previous day ..... seee 174,628,026.64 
TOE setcicvivsdustevonced . -$177/844,390.70 

ee ae 1 Expenditures 

} General expenditures ........ - $4,918,028.03 
a | Interest on public debt ...... 222,116.22 
] Refunds of receipts ........ ee 304,931.54 
| Panama Canal ates 10,827.83 
Net BEL GEBGE © oe svcasncngens eseee  3,179,193.07 
e A exnnieisisesssiiapiiaass 
Deposits Total  .......isseecececccce $8,635,996.69 
Public debt expenditures ...,. 2,236,822.50 


ao. 
owned Balance today 


+eeeee 166,971,571.51 


Total $177,844,390.70 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Arizona: S. W. Ellery. Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Sonora Bank & Trust 
Company, Nogales, closed. 

Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Bank of Healdton, Healdton, 
and Bank of Claremore, Claremore, organized 
as conversions of national banks, Bank of 
Deer Creek, Deer Creek, voluntarily liquidated. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Crescent, reop- 
ened. Covington State Bank, Covington, Bank 
of May, May, Citizens State Bank, Carmen, 
American State Bank, Geary, Bison . State 
Bank, Bison, and Cimarron Valley Bank, 
Coyle, closed, 


60 


secre 


1929 
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1930 





became more active, these redeposited 
funds were withdrawn from correspondent 
banks and loaned directly in the market, 
with the result that aggregate require- 
ments for reserves remained for two 
years at about the level of December, 
1924, failing completely to reflect an in- 
| crease in the. market demand for funds. 


Inflationary Trend Unnoticed 

The failure of reserve requirements to 
reflect fundamental changes in the de- 
mand for funds and to operate in such 
& manner as to bring these changes un- 
der control became a major factor in the 
credit situation in 1928 and 1929 when 
an extraordinary demand for funds from 
the stock market was met without an in- 
crease in reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks. In fact, the aggregate legal 
requirements of member banks for re- 
serves were about $75,000,000 lower in 
September, 1929, at the very peak of the 
|stock market boom than in December, 


Zathatiesh ‘cantante atte tana ee (ae ee cae ; 1927, despite a situation in intervening 
nary epo p y qual to 100 ;}months in which the demand for stock 


peared in the issue of Nov. 25. | This chart brings out the failure of i 
: exchange loans was sufficient to require 
The report shows by textual explana- | member bank reserve balances under our | brokers to increase their borrowine by 


Lote Hada cella Ua ae ene reserve. requirements to rect Shr #4000400 a, es wh fo 
yc vol | ‘ ‘ .|month aged nearly r cent. s 
ume of net deposits, but have had little | fundamental changes in the demand for | situation arose because corpo rations and 


ae to the activity of those de-|credit. In the first year shown on the) other nonbanking lenders, seeking to 
posits. | chart, 1924, the total volume of debits or | profit by high rates, drew upon their bal- 
Failed to Reflect Credit Changes | check payments made through member-| ances with member banks and loaned’ 
whe 6 + ties t deall “ith | Pank accounts was low, reflecting a rela-|funds in huge volume directly to brokers, 
ant _ on * he report dea ae ve tively inactive business situation. Member- | permitting an extraordinary demand for 
: e failure of existing requirements to re- | bank requirements for reserves, however, |credit to be met without any increase 
ect credit developments follows in full | increas in 1924 more rapidly than in/in the deposits against which member 
text: — |any other year shown on the chart be-| banks were required to maintain reserves. 
Failure of existing requirements to re- | cause the inactive local demand for funds| The activity of these deposits increased 
flect credit developments.—In the accom- | throughout the country caused banks to| rapidly, however, as is shown by the 
panying chart there is portrayed the ex-|redeposit funds with their correspondent | chart. Had reserve requirements reflected 
tent to which existing legal requirements | banks in the larger cities, which were re-|the activity of deposits, this sharp in- 
for reserves have failed to refiect credit |quired to hold reserves of 10 or 13 per|crease in turnover of deposit accounts, 
cevelopments at member banks in recent|cent against these funds. As a conse-| which helped materially to finance specu- 
The upper line reflects movements |quence, an inactive demand for funds|lative developments in 1928 and 1929, 
in the total dollar volume of transactions |from trade and industry in 1924 was re«| would have caused an equally sharp in- 
which pass through the deposit accounts | fl d in a sharp increase both in mem-| crease in member bank requirements for 
of customers of member banks. The mid- | ber- ank deposits and in member-bank | reserves, and this increase in turn would 
Cle line shows member bank time and net! uirements for reserves. During 1925) have acted a8 a powerful restraint against 


demand deposits combined and reflects and 1926, on the contrary, when business | unsound credit developments, 
Send for our list of offerings. 
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The chart shows the trend of legal reserves, net deposits and activity 

of deposit accounts at banks which are members of the Federal Reserve 

System for the years 1924 to 1930, inclusive, as prepared from data com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Computation of Banking Reserves | 
Said to Ignore Changes in Credit 


The present system of reserve require- 
ments for member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System has failed to reflect fun- 
damental changes in the demand for 
credit in the years from 1924 to 1930, in- 
clusive, according to the report of the 
@ommittee on Bank Reserves, which has 
just been released for publication. An 


movements in the total volume of mem- 
}der bank deposit liabilities. The bottom 
| line shows the reserve balances which 
member banks have maintained with the 
Federal reserve banks. During the period 
covered by the chart all the legal reserves 
have been held in this form. The lines 
are plotted as index numbers with Jan- 
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Lone records of dividend payments by companies of the Insull Group — whose 
securities we distribute—mark the conservative character of the management, as well 
as the traditional soundness of the public utility industry. {ncluded in the group are: 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
Middle West Utilities Company . 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Midland United Company 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 
National Electric Power Company 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
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V ocational Training as Right 
of Physically Disabled + + + 





Rehabilitation of Handicapped Individual 
Rests on Same Principle as Education of Nor- 
mal People, in Opinion of Educator 





By GEORGE F. HAMBRECHT 


Director, Board of Vocational Education, State of Wisconsin 


STATE program of vocational rehabili- 
A tation for physically handicapped per- 

sons has been in operation in Wisconsin 
since 1921. This work is in charge of the 
State Board of Vocational Education, operai- 
ing with State and Federal funds. 


During the period between 1921-1929, over 
6.000 disabled persons have been reported to 
the Rehabilitation Division of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Of this number 
over 5,000 have been registered for some kind 
of rehabilitation service, and 1,581 have been 
rehabilitated and placed in some suitable 
employment. In analyzing the = 00C aisabled 
persons registered with the State Board of 
Vocational Education since 192i, it 1s found 
that 36 per cent are employment a 
17 per cent public accidents, 38 per cen 
crippled by disease; and 9 per cent, the dis- 
ability originating at birth. 

+ + 

Rehabilitation is a large human engineer- 
ing undertaking devised for the purpose of 
conserving the man power of our State. For 
many years past, industrialists have realized 
that there has been considerable waste of 
material things, and great efforts have been 
made to conserve these material resources of 
the Nation. It is only within the more re- 
cent years that special attention has been 
paid to conserving our human resources. This 
new conservation, as a national and State 
program, was ushered in some 20 years ago 
with the adoption, by the various States, of 
workmen’s compensation laws. Some 10 
years ago, accident compensation laws were 
supplemented by vocational rehabilitation op- 
portunities for the permanently injured per- 
son so that he might be retrained for some 
gainful occupation, notwithstanding _ his 
handicap. In the meantime, accidents kept 
on increasing. 

Statistics regarding accidents, compiled by 
the National Safety Council, indicate that 
there are approximately 96,000 persons killed 
by accident in the United States each year. 
A further analysis of the accident data dis- 
closes that there are, conservatively, 100 
times as many “time loss” accidents as there 
are accidental deaths. This means, in round 
numbers, that 9,600,000 people, suffering a 
time loss are injured by accident each year. 

+ + 

Of this number, 135,000 persons are perma- 
nently disabled by industrial accidents, and 
144,000 persons are permanently disabled by 
public accidents. To this should be added 
36,000 persons permanently disabled by dis- 
ease and 8,000 persons disabled by con- 
genital causes—a grand total of 323,000 per- 








Farm Preparations 
for Marketing 
Turkeys 


By 
George G. Royce 


Acting Director of New 
York Office, Department 
of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, State of New York 
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URKEY Day in what is known to New 

Yorkers as the “North Country” is an 

interesting, exciting and spectacular 
event. At local points, buyers from the great 
cities gather for the purpose of purchasing 
their supply for the holiday markets. 

Prior to these days, the farm is a busy 
place. Old-fashioned “Bees” are being held 
for the purpose of slaughtering and dressing 
turkeys for the market. In some outdoor 
shed the assembled farmers of the neigh- 
borhood will be slaughtering and plucking 
the birds and most of the feathers will be 
removed, while the life Blood is ebbing slowly 
away. All turkeys are dry picked. 

Inside, the house is a busy scene. The 
farmers’ wives are finishing these birds for 
the market. While warm, the skin tears and 
the bodies bruise easily, and if such happens, 
the turkey when dressed presents a very un- 
attractive appearance. These farm folk 
know that appearance counts much in mar- 
keting. 

To prevent tearing and bruising, the birds, 
instead of being placed on a hard-surfaced 
object, such as a table, are placed on pillows 
held in the lap so that while the bird is be- 
ing turned and rolled back and forth in the 
process of pin feathering, the skin will not 
tear and the bodies will not be bruised. All 
pin feathers are removed, otherwise the birds 
will have a blue looking appearance. After 
the feet have been carefully washed, they are 
then hung out to be cooled. 

On the morning of Turkey Day, their heads 
are wrapped in paper, then nicely packed 
and neatly arranged and taken to the mar- 
ket, where hundreds of farmers are assem- 
bled to sell their turkeys. If the market is 
an eager one, oftentimes the buyers drive 
out along the highways to intercept the 
farmers as they are coming in with the 
turkeys. The shrewd farmer senses what 
this means and is quite apt to drive a hard 
bargain. If the price offered at the market 
is not to his liking, he then packs his birds 
and ships them to a distant market. 

These local turkey markets, however, are 
very satisfactory. The price is © generally 
good; many times they are higher than the 
city market would seem to warrant. Then 
again, the farmer gets his money “on the 
wood,” as the saying is. 

He takes no chances. He does not have to 
wait for his money. The market may fluc- 
tuate, houses may fail, turkeys may spoil— 
his worries are over. As he wends his way 
home with cash or check resting securely in 
his pocket, he has a feeling of satisfaction. 
He has sold one crop, about which he has 
a little to say regarding the price. He has 
“dickered,” and feels better 

Word comes from the north country that 
turkeys are ample of supply and are sell- 
ing at these “market places” from 27 to 35 
cents per pound. At the beginning of the 
present century, the price range was 7 to 10 
cents per pound. During 1910 to 1914, the 
price range was 25 to 35 cents. During the 


great War, prices kited to 50 to 80 cents per 
pound. 





sons permanently disabled each year, based 
on 1928 statistics. 

Data compiled by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health discloses that “death by 
accident” leads all other causes of death 
among children 3 to 14 years of age. It 
ranks second among all causes of death for 
individuals 15 to 50 years of age. Tubercu- 
losis ranks first among the 10 major causes 
of death in the latter group. 


- + 

In the 19 months during which the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces participated in the 
World War, 77,118 men lost their lives and 
302,612 casualties of all kinds resulted. Re- 
duced to a yearly basis, the deaths occurred 
at the rate of 49,000 per year and the total 
casualties at the rate of 190,000 per year, 
In the words of the National Safety Council: 

“To appreciate fully the great toll in human 
life taken by accidents daily, it is necessary 
to imagine ourselves confronted with two 
wars each as deadly, so far as the United 
States is concerned, as the recent World War. 
In other words, accidents—three-fourths of 
which are avoidable—are wiping out daily 
twice as many lives in the United States as 
were ‘sacrificed by our soldiers and sailors on 
an average day, during the recent . World 
War.” 

The Federal Government has handled di- 
rectly the rehabilitation of the ex-service men 
who served our country in war. The State 
is now concerning itself, with Federal aid, in 
the rehabilitation, training and replacemént 
in useful employment, of those who are dis- 
abled, through injury in civil life. 

The majority of those permanently injured 
in civil life, when the disability is slight, 
readjust themselves to suitable reentployment 
without any period of special training. A 
great number, whose disability is major, be- 
come dependents on private or public char- 
ity, lost in the slough of despair. 

As to the number of those ‘persons who 
need vocational rehabilitation service, an 
estimate prepared by experienced rehabili- 
tation officials is, that out of every five or 
six persons permanently disabled, at least 
one is in need of vocational rehabilitation, 
before he can successfully reenter gainful 
employment. This is believed to be a con- 
servative estimate, bas@d on a limited ex- 
pectation of need. Therefore, through the 
results of public and industrial accidents, 
disease,.and congenital conditions, something 
like 55,000 persons in the United States an- 
nually are in need of vocational rehabilita- 
tion service, Fewer than 6,000 of these cases 
are adequately rehabilitated for gainful oc- 
cupation per year. Only 10 per cent of those 
cripples actually in need of vocational re- 
habilitation are now being trained for self- 
supporting occupations. This is the problem 
that confronts the rehabilitation service of 
the respective States maintaining such or- 
ganization. ‘ 

+ + 


Vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped should not be placed in the 
same category as charitable and similar re- 
lief programs. On the contrary, the rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped persons 
rests upon the same principle as vocational 
education of normal people, and is a part 
of the regular educational system of the 
State and Federal governments. The injury 
merely qualifies the disabled person to re- 
ceive special training which will fit him voca- 
tionally to engage in remunerative employ- 
ment. Society has recognized ibat a person 
who has suffered permanent disability in pur- 
suit of regular employment is entitled to 
compensation for such injury. Likewise, he 
is entitled to such service as will reinstate 
him in suitable employment, providing the 
injury sustained disqualifies him from con- 
tinuing at his previous employment. 

Since 1920 the States have rehabilitated 
and placed in remunerative employment 
nearly 39,000 disabled persons at an average 
cost per person of $250. It costs from $300 
to $500 annually to maintain an unemployed 
disabled person at public expense. In many 
cases the increased earning capacity of a 
person for his first year after rehabilitation 
is equal to, or exceeds, the cost of his re- 
habilitation. Data secured in a recent study 
of over 6,000 persons rehabilitated during the 
period 1920-1924, showed that over 75 per 
cent of them had had continuous employ- 
ment after rehabilitation. 

Fitting a physically disabled worker to re- 
sume the position of a wage earner in our 
economic society is not only a measure of 
justice due the injured person and a relief 
to his dependents, but it is also a factor of 
great importance to the community at large. 
It transfers the cripple from the tax roll to 
the pay roll. It relieves the community of 
an unnecessary financial burden by conserv- 
ing time and money of that community for 
other purposes. 

During the first eight-year period, 1,581 
disabled persons have been rehabilitated and 
returned to some suitable employment in Wis- 
consin. The average wage of such disabled 
persons, at time of contact and before re- 
habilitation, was $420.43 per year, whereas 
after rehabilitation the average wage had 
been increased to $1,132.37 per year, an aver- 
age increase of annual earnings of $711.94. 
The average per capita cost to the State for 
such service was $136.21, and $115.70 from 
Federal funds, making a total average cost 
of $254.91 for each person rehabilitated. 

+ + 

Of the 1,581 cases rehabilitated, the total 
annual earnings before rehabilitation were 
$664,707.49. The total annual earnings after 
rehabilitation were $1,790,282.82. The result 
of the State rehabilitation program in these 


- several cases made a total increase of an- 


nual earnings of $1,125,575.33. This increased 
annual earning power was brought about by 
an average annual cost to the State and 
Federal governments of $48,595.02. This small 
investment tremendously increased the earn- 
ing power, which, in turn brought to the 
community increased prosperity. Inasmuch 
as it costs from $350 to $500 annually to 
maintain an unemployed disabled person at 
public expense, and the complete cost for 
rehabilitating a physically handicapped per- 
son and returning him to society as a wage 
earner, is only $250, the economic advantage 
to the State must be very apparent. 

In making a further analysis of those dis- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SIMPLIFYING PRACTICES 
IN LEATHER TRADE 


Standardization Studies of Bureau of Standards Directed 
to Promote Understanding Between Buyer and Seller 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By R. C. BOWKER 


Chief, Leather Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


modity industries. 


HE Commercial Standardization 

Group of the Bureau of Standards, 

through its Divisions of Simplified 
Practice, Trade Standards, and Specifi- 
cations, offers the leather industry fa- 
cilities and means for establishing com- 
mercial standards which provide essen- 
tially for a better understanding between 
buyer and seller. 

oo + 

These standards, whether they involve 
@ program of simplification of sizes of 
any manufactured article, the adoption 
of an existing quality standard for any 
commodity, or the willingness to certify 
adherence to any recognized specifica- 
tion, are initiated and formulated 
through the voluntary action of 'indi- 
vidual industries and adjusted and pro- 
mulgated through cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards which acts as an 
impartial referee. : 

The Division Simplified Practice co- 
operates with industrial and commercial 
groups to reduce waste, usually through 
eliminating unnecessary variety of prod- 
uct, method or practice. A number of 
the simplified practice recommendations 
now in effect are of direct interest to the 
leather industry although they do not 
apply to leather itself. Examples are 
those recommendations covering elastic 
shoe goring, skid platforms, coated abra- 
sive products and grinding wheels. Of 
more direct interest are recommendations 
now in the acceptance stage relative to 
reducing the number of manufactured 
sizes of ladies’ suit cases and wardrobe 
trunks. Simplified practice has not yet 
been applied to leather itself but a pre- 
liminary study is now being made of the 
classification of calf leathers with the 
idea in view of introducing simplification. 

The Division of Trade Standards, on 
request, assists industrial and commer- 
cial groups in the voluntary establish- 
ment of standards covering grades, qual- 
ity, dimensional interchangeability, or 
other acceptance criteria as a national 
basis for marketing manufactured com- 
modities. A commercial standard for 
bag, case, and strap leather has been 
established through the efforts of the 
bag, case, and strap leather group of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, in coop- 
eration with other interested producers 
and users of this material to provide a 
nationally recognized standard for the 
gauging of thickness. A table indicating 
thickness in terms of “ounces,” milli- 
meters, sixty-fourths of an inch, and 
thousandths of an inch is included in 
the commercial standard for the purpose 
of making ready comparison between 
these frequently used designations and 
proper. tolerances are provided to allow 
for reasonable variations encountered in 
the manufacturing processes. The term 
“ounce” is in reality a measure of thick- 
ness; a remnant of an older system of 
designating the weight in ounces of a 
piece of leather one foot square. The 
“ounce,” according to present usage, is 
equal to one sixty-fourth of an inch. 
Millimeters are included for those using 
the metric system and should be particu- 
larly useful in most export trade while 
thousandths of an inch are included for 
the few companies accustomed to buy- 
ing on this basis. The standard became 
effective Aug. 1, 1931, and it is hoped 
that its use will eliminate much of the 
confusion and misunderstanding hitherto 
experienced in this branch of the in- 
dustry. 

+ + 
The duties of the Division of Specifi- 
cations are to promote and facilitate 
athe use and unification of specifications. 
In compliance with the recommendation 
of an Advisory Board organized as the 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 28, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, Department .of Commerce, will discuss the simplified practice 
recommendations covering leather products. 





result of a conference of representatives 
of State Governors called by Secretary 
Hoover in 1923, there has been prepared 
by the Division of Specifications, a di- 
rectory of all known nationally recog- 
nized commodity specifications, the 
manuscript for the second edition of 
which is now at the Government Print- 
ing Office. An important section of the 
directory relates to specifications for 
leather and leather products. 

As the result of consultation with all 
organized American producers, the 
“certification plan,” has been applied by 
the Division of Specifications to Federal 
Specifications Nos. KK-L-161 for vege- 
table-tanned leather belting; KK-L-201 
for lace leather; KK-L-261 for vege- 
table-tanned sole leather, and KK-L-291 
for vegetable-tanned upholstery leather. 
Every known American manufacturer of 
leather has been given the opportunity 
to have the name of his firm placed on 
a list of sources of supply of leather 
guaranteed to comply with the require- 
ments of these specifications in case it 
is willing, when requested to’ do so, to 
issue a certificate guaranteeing the com- 
pliance of the leather delivered on an 
order based’ on one or more of these 
Federal specifications. About 100 re- 
quests for listings have been received 
from leather manufacturers. Plans are 
now under way to extend the applica- 
tion of, the certification plan to include 
Federal Specifications Nos. KK-L-151 for 
bag leather; KK-L-181 for hydraulic 
packing leather, and KK-L-241 for rig- 
ging leather. 

+ + 

The Leather Section of the Organic 
and Fibrous Materials Division takes an 
active part in establishing technical 
standards for use in drafting specifica- 
tions for leather by the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board and the different govern- 
ment departments. The chairmanship of 
the Committee on Leather Products of 
the Federal Specifications Board is held 
by a member of this section. Studies 
of the properties of various leathers have 
resulted in establishing Federal Specifi- 
cations for leather belting, sole leather, 
rigging leather, hydraulic leather, bag 
leather, lace leather, and upholstery 
leather. Other specifications developed 
by individual departments with the co- 
operation of the Bureau include those 
for letter carrier satchels, brief cases, 
leather clothing and safety belts. A fur- 
ther study of the properties of lace 
leather and vegetable-tanned hydraulic 
leather is now in progress which will lead 
to a revision of existing specifications. 
A study of the properties of mineral- 
tanned hydraulic feathers is also being 
made in order to secure information for 
use in drafting a new Federal Specifi- 
cation. This work, which is conducted 
with the advice and cooperation of tech- 
nical experts in the leather industry, not 
only results in the establishment of qual- 
ity standards for the consumer of 
leather, but also provides the leather 
industry with means for evaluating their 
products ang guiding their manufactur- 
ing processes and practices. 

Another specification activity of the 
leather section has to do with the de- 
velopment of a national standard speci- 
fication for vegetable-tanned leather belt- 
ing in cooperation with a representative 
body of consumers and_ producers 
through the procedure of the American 
Standards Association. A subcommittee 
of technical experts representing the 
different interests has bagn chosen to 
draft the specification using the Federal 
specification as a basis. A member of 
the leather section is serving as chair- 
man of this committee. 


Damage to Trees by Squirrels 


Forest Problem Met by Shooting and Trapping 
By HENRY E. CLEPPER 


District Forester, Department of Forests and Lakes, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ITHIN recent years British foresters have 
Wace considerable damage to wood- 

lands by squirrels, a problem similar to 
that obtaining in Pennsylvania where an ab- 
normally large deer population has caused 
injury to reproduction in many sections, not- 
ably in Clearfield and Centre Counties. Dur- 
ing the past century the red squirrel was the 
only one, with which the British foresters 
had to contend, but the introduction and 
spread of the American gray squirrel into 
the forests of England and Scotland greatly 
complicated the problem of protecting young 
stands, particularly plantations. 


The red squirrel in the British Isles nor- 
mally confines its life to coniferous forests, 
whereas the gray squirrel, coming from our 
North American hardwood forests, makes its 
home among deciduous stands. Scotch pine 
is the tree most subjected to damage by red 


abled persons who have been’ rehabilitated, 
it is found that the average age is just under 
30 years. This is within the formative period 
of one’s life, and a time at which conisd- 
erable may be accomplished in establishing 
a vocational status. It is the educative pe- 
riod, at which time the greatest opportunity 
is at hand forSaccomplishing a substantial 
preparation for life work, 





squirrels, though, in the south of England, 
European and Japanese larch are injured 
in regions where the red squirrels are numer- 
ous. The gray squirrel has a more varied 
food range than the red, and besides eating 
the bark of trees, does damage to fruit and 
garden crops. Although both eat eggs and 
young birds, the gray squirrel is the greater 
offender, and British foresters fear that a re- 
duction in the number of woodland nesting 
birds must invariably result. 


The British foresters attempt to remove 
damaged trees in thinning operations, which 
in that country are carried on more inten- 
Sively than in the United States, but when 
the injury affects one-half or more of the 
trees in a plantation, as often happens, they 
find it almost impossible to obtain fully- 
stocked stands of sound trees in regions of 
high squirrel population. 

In the absence of predatory enemies of any 
consequence, the squirrels are subjected to 
natural control o- ty by disease. Shooting 
and trapping are the methods used to re- 
duce their numbers. So seriously is the 
squirrel problem taken that a National Anti- 
gray Squirrel Campaign is in progress in the 
British Isles. A cage trap has recently been 
devised in connection with this campaign 
and British foresters think it will prove suc- 
cessful as a control method. 
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ness? Yes, by all means; but all forms 
of lawlessness are not considered crim- 
inal. 


It is lawless to do certain things today 
which were lawful 20 years ago, and may be 
lawful 20 years from now. Certain of the 
more superficial rules of conduct which so- 
ciety has promulgated for its regulation, 
shift about from generation to generation, 
they are not definitely fixed. 


At certain times in the world’s history, it 
was the mark of a gentleman to drink and 
feast himself into a state of insensibility. It 
was considered an honor for certain women 
to be courtesans, to prostitute themselves on 
the altar of their false gods. Today, the 
feasting and drinking might involve the 
breaking of several laws, whereas the cour- 
tesan, besides breaking a moral law, would 
be violating a police ordinance, 


- + 

Another example would be the legalized 
killing of human beings during a state of 
war. Except for the unusual circumstances 
this would be a grievous felony. 

So that, we can see there is a large group 
of offenses which are not generally regarded 
as being felonious; the disfavor which society 
turns upon them being a shifting thing and 
dependent upon the era in which we live. 

There is, however, a group of offenses which 
have always been regarded as evil, things 
that strike at the peace and security of civil- 
ized society; for society is postulated on the 
theory that the person and property of every 
citizen should be safe from molestation. 
Without a general taboo against these things 
we would be in a savage state and no man’s 
life or pocketbook would be safe; life would 
be a mess and the rule of the jungle would 
prevail. 

So society frowns now, even as it did sev- 
eral thousand years ago, upon robbery, as- 
sault, murder, rape, larceny and other kin- 
dred offenses. These are criminal acts de- 
spite the -fact that their seriousness may be 
modified by external circumstances. 

If a man steals a loaf of bread for his 
starving children, it is larceny; but it is a 
question whether he is to be condemned for 
breaking the law, or praised for taking care 
of his offspring. Likewise, assault may be 
minimized because of provocation. If a man 
calls someone else a bad name and that per- 
son lets him have one on the chin, he has 
broken the law; but it may be that the re- 
cipient deserved what he got and the one who 
did the assaulting might be worthy of praise 
for defending his good name. 

We'll leave all these factors out of con- 
sideration in this discussion; and when we 
speak of crime, we'll consider the crime to be 
the work of an individual who robs, plunders 
and assaults from purely mercenary reasons, 
and not from some unusual accident of cir- 
cumstances leading up to the commission of 
a single antisocial act. 

Why does a man become a criminal? There 
are as many answers as there are criminals, 
and each school of criminology can give you 
additional answers. Behaviorists blame it 
on a faulty behavior pattern; eugenists on 
bad ancestry; social workers blame it on 
poor environment; psychiatrists attribute it 
to a mental conflict, or some, as Adler, upon 
an inferiority complex. Some even blame 
it on the church and on churchmen for tak- 
ing such an apathetic part in moulding 
youthful character. 

+ + 


They must all be wrong; boys from good 
homes sometimes become criminals; boys 
from poor racial stock, unfit and feeble- 
minded are often tractable and law-abiding. 
All criminals do not come from poor environ- 
ments and contrariwise, many from poor 
environments rise to positions of eminence. 
Some boys go bad with the aid of the church, 
and some make good without it. 

And yet, they are all right, te a certain 
degree. All these elements do have their 
part in shaping the personality of the indi- 
vidual; and crime, after all, is merely the 
personal reaction of an individual to a given 
situation. 

Environment, heredity characteristics, be- 
havior patterns, mental conflicts are the 
molding forces; the specific occasion is the 
temptation which presents itself. If the 
molding forces have been weak or evil, the 
individual reacts iif that manner and steals 
the money. If he has come from a good 
home,: good stock, good pattern of behavior 
in his parents, good, reasoning mind, the 
temptation would be brushed one side. 

The church can take its part with the 
other moulding factors. It can’t do it all, 
any more than psychiatry can do it all; 
but it can range itself with the home and 
the school in playing a vital part in devel- 
oping a wholesome character. I don’t be- 
lieve the church is doing its part. I don't 
believe it is playing a very vital role in the 
lives of youngsters—particularly in those 
cases where the need of outside influence is 
more urgent, where the home has’ broken 
down. 

After all, the church, in theory at least, 
is more interested in the one stray child 
than in the other 99. Its efforts should be 
strengthened in the case of the problem 
child, in the child who has poor parents, in 
the neglected child. It could be of immense 
value in the work of rehabilitating the crim- 
inal when he leaves the prison. Today, in 
Rhode Island, there is little or no organ- 
ized work toward assisting released prisoners. 
Consequently, the man who wants to make 
good is oftentimes dogged by his record, has 
no one to turn to for advice and assistance 
and goes back in desperation to his former 
mode of living. 


W hess: do we mean by crime? Lawless- 


+ + 


So many of these youthful criminals are 
groping around looking for something to cling 
to. Religion has become a negligible factor 
in their lives; they have smashed their old 
idols and have no others to take their places. 
Consequently, they are bewildered and are 
tossed whichever way the current takes them. 
They have succumbed to a cynical philosophy 
which discounts the value of religion, but 
they have failed to build up for themselves 
a personal philosophy of life, which. will often 
sustain a man in the absence of religion. 
This accounts for their selfishness. They are 





selfish, as all children are selfish; they have 
not matured to the point where they can 
realize that in the give and take of existence 
it is more mature, more civilized and more 
satisfying to give than to take. 

But the criminal has certain fierce loyal- 
ties. He has loyalty to his gang; he is 
loyal to his code; he has a certain code of 
ethics, not strictly in accord with society 
but more in keeping with the society of a 
simpler day. 

+ + 

This clinging to primitive loyalties is merely 
another indication of his failure to bring 
his mind up jo date. Ths is not hard to 
understand when we realize that, to many of 
these men, this code is the only one they 
know, the only one they have ever heard 
of, the only one they have ever seen ob- 
served. 


Take a boy who has lived in @ poor en- 
vironment, whose parents drank, stole and 
did pretty much as they pleased. Suppose 
most everyone else with whom he had inti- 
mate contact acted in the same way. That 
would be the normal pattern of behavior for 
that boy. The rest of the law-abiding world 
would be wrong—unless some benign in- 
fluence, such as the church or the social 
agencies, intervened before the pattern was 
too deeply ingrained in the boy’s personality. 


Sometimes I feel pretty despairing that 
any group can do very much to solve their 
problems except go through certain motions 
and hope for a better day, but then when 
we do see certain boys and men respond to 
good treatment it makes us optimistic again. 
Some cases are hopeless; there are some who 
seem to be lacking in that essential some- 
thing which is necessary to get under their 
skin. The,successes more than make up for 
it though. 


When we see a boy come to oureState 
school, filled with all kinds of faulty ideas 
about what is smart and manly, and see him 
change when he is surrounded by a clean, 
healthy environment, so that he absorbs some 
of the healthfulness, it makes us feel good. 
Also, it makes—us feel good when we see 
a girl come to our State school from a 
wretched home devoid of any sense of moral 
values and see her respond to her environ- 
ment, acquire modesty and ambition, so that 
when ggnd if she returned to her original 
enviroment she would be shocked at the 
wretchedness of it. We have had that hap- 
pen, too. 


The church can function constructively 
along two general lines, prevention and re- 
habilitation. It can be organizing so that 
its activities can take a vital part in the 
neighborhood. It can become the community 
center for the ys and girls of that sec- 
tion. It can be a church and yet be some- 
thing more; it can supply the need of a 
place for boys and girls to get off the street. 

I know of a Protestant church in Provi- 
dence, where, in the city’s most congested 
section, every night from 50 to 75 boys of 
all denominations would gather to play 
games, bowl, and play billiards. 

+ e 


_ Churches can do a great deal along the 
line of rehabilitating released prisoners. In 
some States they have a Prisoners’ Aid As- 
sociation, with a vegular organization for 
placing these men in positions, and assist- 
ing in other ways. 
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of Overeating 
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VERYONE will admit that life has never 

been so full of real luxury as it is today. 

With overstuffed furniture and labor- 
saving devices in the home, with amusement 
palaces, radios, automobiles and_ sufficient 
leisure to enjoy these aids to comfort and 
pleasure, it can be said that the present-day 
American commends more real luxury than 
royalty itself did not so many years ago. But 
soft living has some decided disadvantages. 

As a case in point, consider the woman of 
middle age who is anaemic, pale and listless 
because she has been overplaying her taste 
for gastronomical luxuries. Morning, noon 
and night she is forever dipping into a box 
of sweets or dropping into a corner drug 
store for a soda. Moreover, she is forever 
taking tonics to build her up, entirely los- 
ing sight of the fact that by the intemperate 
use of fancy food products she is systemati- 
cally depriving her stomach of the blood and 
muscle builders which her body so abso- 
lutely demands. ‘Very definitely she is a 
luxury victim, typical of thousands. 

Indeed, it is not by any means only the 
children who are likely to overwork the candy 
box and the soda fountain. As a matter of 
fact, many mothers who decry this unfortu- 
nate condition, where their children are con- 
cerned, perform almost in the same manner 
themselves. And this holds good for other 
adults also. 

There is no desire to convey the impression 
that sweets and soft drinks are to be con- 
sidered outlaws. Quite on the contrary, they 
have a real physiological duty to perform in 
addition to affording palate pleasure. Sugar, 
and indeed sweets in all forms, are essential 
to bodily welfare. The point is, however, 
when these things are employed by young or 
older persons to wreck the atipetite for meat, 
vegetables and salads, then their power to do 
harm exceed their benefits. 

It is likely possible that many persons who 
consistently lack appetite and are conse- 
quently running on low gear could very mate- 
rially change matters for the better by elimi- 
nating the habitual nibbling between meals. 

One should eat candy, by all means, if he 
is not too fat. He should patronize the soda 
fountain also. But he should do neither of 
these things to the disadvantage of his physi- 
cal welfare. 








